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Lhe PPIASE thal wrecks a 
MILLION MEN 


eagerly. You read across the bottom—'‘'Formerly 
with.”’ Then follows the name of a company that 
is a better company than the one he now repre- 
sents. So with the company he represented before 
that one, and the one before that one. Down hill 
... pillar to post... same line of work... 
but down hill... and he doesn’t know why. 
7 7 7 


A go-getting fellow, a stem-winding, whirlwind 
producer can get away with a great deal where 
the ordinary fellow cannot, say a number of 
employment managers. 


LISTERINE Zé; 


PRODUCED IN CANADA 


He hands you a card half apologetically, half 








One thing that few employers will tolerate in 
their employees who must meet the public, is 
halitosis (bad breath). It’s a bad start for the 
man, a bad one for the company. The man who 
has it usually walks out the back door with a 
past, while the man who hasn’t comes in the front 
door with a future. 

Many companies, recognizing the importance 
of having fastidious, clean-cut representatives, 
insist on the use of Listerine at the beginning of 
and during the business day. Certainly there can 
be no wiser investment for the average business 
man or woman whose line is selling. 


| 





Very few people escape halitosis. In all mouths 
fermentation of tiny food particles, skipped by 
the tooth brush, goes on. Fermentation causes 
a number of distinct odors. 

Listerine halts fermentation at once, then gets 
rid of the objectionable odors it causes. Its de- 
odorant and cleansing powers are simply amaz- 
ing. Literally millions of people have proved it 
again and again. No fastidious person should be 
without it. 

When Listerine costs so little, isn’t it wise to 
use it daily and thus avoid offending others? 
Keep a bottle handy in home and office. You will 
be delighted to find how many doors it opens. 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, Toronto, Ont. 


GOUuY Oscajt- awiy 





SPECIAL OFFER: 1 tube Listerine Tooth Paste, 1 Keepclean Professional-type Tooth Brush All for 49*¢ 


LIMITED TIME ONLY 


1 Sanitary Brush Guard 


AT ALL DEALERS 








she said... Ann, is this a new sink? 
it shines so beautifully” 


andIsaid ... No, tS many years old 
but its never been cleaned with 


anything but Bon Ami’ 


ERHAPS you don’t think it’s possible for 
a kitchen sink to remain glossy and new 
provided 


looking, year after year? But it is... 


you use the right cleanser! 


And that can mean only —Bon Ami. First, 
because Bon Ami doesn’t scratch or scrape 
off the dirt (and at the same time scratch and 
dull your sink) as many cleansers do. Second, 
because Bon Ami actually polishes as it cleans 
...not only quickly makes your sink spotless, 
but gives it a real lustre and sparkle. 

Women love to clean with Bon Ami. It looks so 
snowy-white . .. feels so fine and soft. .. smells 


so clean! It doesn’t redden or roughen your 








hands nor make your fingernails brittle. It 
doesn’t collect in or clog up drains and pipes 
.nor leave gritty sediment in the bottom of 


tubs and basins. It’s the perfect cleanser! 


Try Bon Ami for all your household cleaning. 
It’s equally good for everything from bathtubs, 
tiling and sinks to kitchen utensils, refrigerators 
and smooth painted woodwork. Bon Ami keeps 
them all smooth, glistening, and unscratched. 


BON AMI LIMITED MONTREAL 


Bon Ami 


Copr. 1984, Bon Ami Ltd. 
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Made in ir 


Canada ®& 


O suit your taste and your convenience... 
Bon Ami comes in a handy long-lasting Cake and 


in a generous sifter-top can of snow-white Powder. 


protects sinks... keeps them 


polished and new -looking 
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NeW MOFFAT PAGES IN THE HISTORY OF ELECTRIC COOKING 


The ANCIENT AND MODERN... ! 


UST HALF A CENTURY ago the designers of the old 
Plough Boy positively could not believe that anything 
more efficient would ever be devised. Household Science 
was still unheralded, Electrical Engineering was in its earli- 
est infancy. But tremendous strides have been made in the 
past few years. Household Science and Electrical Engineer- 
ing have collaborated in perfecting this age-old domestic 


You cannot find more perfect cooking and baking equip- 
ment anywhere. Moffats Electric Ranges cook foods with- 
out wasting valuable food juices, etc. They have been test- 
ed in laboratories and proved in the kitchens of many thou- 
sands of women the world over. There no doubt will be 
more Moffat improvements later, but to date you can obtain 
nothing better than Moffats New Beauty models. Nothing 


necessity. Moffats 1934 Electric Ranges are striking gp will cook your food more economically, more eff- 


results of this combination of science and engineering. ‘age ciently, more perfectly than Moffats Electric Ranges. 
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TORONTO, ONTARIO 


H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 


ittle verse, “Is the coming home." 


So | snatched it from the back columns, and planted it on this page. With its mood 
of happy home-coming it leads the way serenely into September and the coming winter. 
And in the whole routine of a chatelaine's year, it seems to me that this harvest moon 
is one of the sweetest of all. 


We've plenty of energy, for one thing. And the house is filled with a bustling eagerness 
that begins with the noisy family breakfasts, the clamorous good-byes, and the delightful 
sense © ce that comes with a quiet house again. The full bloom of the summer is 
lying in the golden haze of the gardens; the ripe fruits of field and tree are beckoning 
us to pickle and preserve their flavor against the frozen days to come. There is a 
tantalizing hope of doing something really worth while in club and community work this 
nwt Ahead of us lie new books, new plays, new movies, new recipes, new dresses, new 
iends... 


But while it's an inspiring thing to be filled with ambitions to achieve great things in 
home and community welfare — let's forget it for a while, and catch some of the spirit 
of this gentle month of hazy, lazy days. Let's carry the holiday feeling of having time 
enough to do the things we've deew wanted to do into the oqemeg of the coming 
winter. 


It's a phrase you'll find repeated everywhere — "The right use of leisure." It is fast 
becoming one of the keynotes of the period. Its importance is stressed daily in the 
proper development and care of the unfortunate unemployed and their families, of 
children and their parents. We are reminded every day that the working span of years 
of the average man's life is rapidly closing to a bare twenty years or so. The rest of his 
three-score and ten must be developed in some other way. Industrial life is building 


‘Ti best part of holidays,” sings Edna Jaques, of Vancouver, in her engaging 


Mistress of her Castle” 


This magazine is equipped to serve the chatelaines of Canade with 
authoritative information on housekeeping, child care, beauty and fash- 
ions, and with entertaining fiction and articles of national interest. 


BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 


whole campaigns on the basic factor of shorter working hours. Educational thoughts 





Alter 
Summer Holidays 
by Edna Jaques 


The best part of holidays 
ls the coming home, 

Happy feet are they that turn 

rom the world to roam. 

Just the first small glimpse you get 
Seems to thrill you through, 

Of your house among the trees 
Smiling out at you. 


Coming home to plants and things 
On the window-sill. 

(Same old row of poplar trees 
There against the hill). 

Rooms look kind of cosy-like 
At the dusk of day, 

Seem to think more of the place 
Since we've been away. 


Coming home to school and work, 
(Dear old routine things); 

Health in every pulsing vein, 
Seem to move on wings. 

Dear familiar rooms and beds, 
Fireplace and den, 

Holidays are wonderful 
—- When you're home again. 





are turning that way more and more. 


"The right use of leisure’ — time enough 
to realize that we're alive — to know that 
pleasure is to be found, in the final 
analysis, only in the appreciation of 
every small moment of interest. Time 
enough for every woman to renew her 
sense of comradeship with her husband, 
in exploring again the mutual interests 
that made a romance of their courting 
days. Time enough to carry forward the 
new realization of friendliness with the 
children, that most mothers receive as a 
heritage of an intelligently spent vaca- 
tion. Time enough to make new friends; 
to read new books; to experiment with 
new household ideas; to discuss and work 
for community problems. 


In the business world, | have found that, 
invariably, the man who accomplishes the 
most, is the man who has a serene sense 
of having time enough to consider each 
item of the day's programme as it arises. 
In the world of homes and community in- 
terests — the same thing is true, isn't it? 


"The right use of leisure" — first of all 
capture your leisure and with a deter- 
mined hand, hold fast to it! It's half the 
battle, after all. 


Bye fs Sando 











GEORGE H. TYNDALL, Business Manager. 
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ES, WITH Swift's Premium Ham you 
candoit... bake without parhot ing 
and actually get better results! 

For Swift's Premium is Ovenized— 
smoked an improved way, in ovens. This 
special method of smoking, following the 
famous mild Premium cure, produces a 
ham that is uniquely rich and mellow in 
flavour. Marvelously tender too. A ham 
so mild and delicious that old-fashioned 
parboiling just isn’t necessary. 

This ham you simply put in the oven 
and bake. (For best results, tear out the 
easy instructions at the right and follow 


SWIFTS PREMIUM HAM 4: 2, 


SWIFT'S PREMIUM BACON ALSO IS OVENIZED 
NEW TENDERNESS - NEW RICHNESS OF FLAVOUR 


them.) Or, if you buy a slice, just fry or 
broil it without parboiling. Whole ham, 
half ham, or center slice, you'll be de- 
lighted with the goodness of Swift's Pre- 
mium Ham, Ovenized. 


In planning your hot-weather menus, 
figure often on cold baked ham. And when 
preparing the ham, why not try this 
easier, modern method . . . cut out the 
fuss and muss of old-fashioned par- 
boiling? Only be sure the ham is Swift's 
Premium. For every Swift's Premium 
Ham is Ovenized. No other kind is. 


Swift Canadian Co., Limited. 











BAKE IT THIS EASY WAY! 


@ Place a whole or half Premium Ham in a roaster. Add 2 cups of water, 
and cover the roaster. @ Bake in a slow oven (325°), allowing about 
21 minutes a Ib. for a large whole ham; 25 minutes a Ib. for smaller 
(up to 12 1b.) hams or half hams. e When ham is done, remove from 
oven. Lift off rind. Score surface and dot with cloves; rub 
with mixture of 4% cup brown sugar and 1 tbsp. flour. 
Brown, uncovered, for 20 minutes in a hot oven (400°). y 








And try this salad! Dissolve 1 tbsp. gelatin in ¥4 cup boiling juice 
from a No. 244 can black cherries. Add remainder of juice, a 

pour over pitted cherries, ¥4 cup blanched almonds, 4 cup slued af 
stuffed olives which have been placed in individual molds, One 
Chill, (Makes 8 salads.) a 

















Notice how Swift's 
Premium Ham is identified 
by the brown dots you will 
find on even a single slice. 








i. becomes more interesting. 


Pulses quicken, responsiveness is 
stimulated, well-being increases... 
when the drink is tea. 


No let-down follows. Tea bestows 
its benefits with no unfavorable re- 
action—no undesirable after-effects. 


To get the most out of tea, it is 
important that you select a tea rich 
in theol. This is the natural oil in 
tea which carries the fragrance and 
flavor. All teas contain theol, but the 
amount varies in different blends. 


BLENDED AND PACKED IN CANADA BY STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 





There is more theol in Tender Leaf 
Tea than in any but the most costly 
blends, not ordinarily found in gro- 
cery stores. Only the choice, young 
leaves are used. These leaves are 
picked at the height of their flavor 
and fragrance, during the favorable 
dry season. 


You'll find Tender Leaf Tea at 
your grocer’s, in two convenient 
sizes. Try the tea that is richer in 
theol! You'll want it every day from 
now on! 





| 
| 
| 
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Saving the Last 


Beauty of Field 


and Border—by NANCY DARNELL 


OF LATE, artificial flowers have played so 
large a part in the home, that floral counter- 
feits in wax, paper, cloth, glass and shell, 
have quite gone out of the category of bad 
taste. They have been so beautifully and 
skilfully fabricated that they have come into 
discriminating and artistic use. But for 
myself, and I imagine for a great many 
people who have their own gardens which 
they love dearly, the preserving of one’s 
own flowers for decoration during the winter 
months may become a very delightful 
hobby. 

I first began waxing flowers when I found 
it impossible to keep the wildings fresh long 
enough to be photographed for a collection 
I was making. When I found that the most 
delicate fairy bells from the woods and 
fields not only responded to the treatment, 
but often assumed a more upright and 
sprightly appearance after a paraffin dip- 
ping, I began experimenting with my border 
blooms. 

During the summer months, we are too 
busy with actual gardening to be much 
taken up with thought for the winter, but 
it is in the fall, when the last glories of field 
and border are bidding us a valiant farewell, 
that time for saving a little of the color— 
yes, and even fragrance—of the garden is 
well spent. Strangely enough, it is the 
hardy autumn flowers in particular, which 
lend themselves to successful waxing. Al- 
though there are others which remain up 
until the first frost, which it might amaze 
you to see preserved in perfection. 

For instance, take those utterly sweet 
and worthless little flowers, the petunias. 
Everyone knows how disappointing they 


| are as cut flowers. Their stems are sticky, 


their heads droop, their leaves wither. Yet 
they look charming in an old-fashioned 
bouquet fashioned as a dressing-table posy 


| for a close friend who loves my garden. It 


will go to her this Christmas as fresh as the 
day it was picked. If, with time, she chooses 
to put it under a bell of glass like the old- 
fashioned pride of the front parlor, it will 
only add to its quaintness, I think. 

In this bouquet are combined three utterly 
different types of flowers, yet they make an 
exquisite, dainty group, both in color and 
conformation. The centrepiece is a big pink 
zinnia surrounded by alternate pink and 
white petunias, the spaces between filled 
with candytuft. 


THIS IS the method by which the waxed 
bowers composing it are made. A deep 


broiling pan is used as a utensil. One may 
be purchased for fifteen cents. In it are 
melted three pound-packages of parawax— 
a refined form of raw paraffin in which a 
little white beeswax is included. This fills 
the pan almost to two-thirds of its capacity. 
When the wax is thoroughly melted, remove 
the pan from the stove and allow to cool 
slightly. If it is “spitting hot,”’ it simply 
cooks the flowers, frying them up like bits of 
crackling. Test it with scraps of bloom and 
foliage until you find it does not absorb but 
forms an invisible coating which stiffens 
leaf and petal. There is a psychological 
time which lasts about five minutes, after 
which the wax has to be slightly heated 
again. 

For zinnias, the best time to dip them is 
just before the wax starts to whiten and 
cool. If they are dipped when it is just a 
little too hot, they lose their color. If you 
want to save the zinnias to use in a vase, 
select those with very straight, sturdy stems, 
or the weight of the heavy flower will soon 
bend their stalks over. Those with curved 
or narrow stems may be used for bouquets 
or sham “water lilies,’’ of which more later. 
Dip the stems and leaves first, then grasp 
the flower below the calyx and immerse in 
the wax. Make your movements as swift as 
possible. When the wax has all dripped off 
the flowers and there is no longer danger of 
forming “tears” of dripping paraffin, im- 
merse it in a bowl of cold water. Place the 
flowers in wide deep vases where they do not 
touch each other, until you are through 
your dipping for the day. Then pack them 
carefully away in tissue paper and keep 
boxed in a cool, dry place until wanted. 

When you are dipping for a bouquet, strip 
off all leaves before the flowers are immersed. 
Breaking them off afterward is very likely 
not only to weaken the stems, but by tearing 
off bits of protecting wax and admitting 
air, it lessens the likelihood of preservation 
for the flowers. 

The same technique is required for the 
waxy dahlia, not the large shaggy variety 
but the small, tight-petalled type, and the 
small chrysanthemum. Asters, both wild 
and domestic, are problematical. I have 
dipped a number of the garden type suc- 
cessfully, but only those of deep color. The 
delicate lavenders fade almost immediately. 
Try for as cool wax as possible without 
getting too heavy a coating for these flowers. 

Marigolds keep their color wonderfully, 
but because of their small close-clustered 

Continued on page 57 











by 


RUTH BURR 
SANBORN 


IMlustrated by Al. Parker 


T WAS a joke at first. The stubborn thumb. 

The crowd had been having fortunes told—James 

and Nedra, Carl and Luce, Shean and Tansy. It was 

one of those places: star-spangled black curtains and 

a cock-eyed silver moon swung on a wire, and a yogi or 

a swami or something in black robes. They were all hilarious 
when they came out. 

“There is a tall dark man in my life,” Tansy informed 
them. 

“You don’t tell me!’ 

“Fact! He is very tall, and very dark, and very hand- 
some, and he has gorgeous eyelashes and a masterful man- 
ner.” 

“Ah!” said Shean, blinking his gorgeous eyelashes. ‘“The 
man has talent. I couldn’t have described myself better. 
And what about your character, my girl? If I’m going to 
marry you, I heve a right to know.” 

“I’m stubborn,” said Tansy. 
thumb.” 

She held out the thumb, and they all inspected it. It was 
a tender-looking little pink thumb, buttoned on with a 
dimple at the base. “It looks all right,” Shean said criti- 
cally. He kissed the end of it. 

“Kiss it hungrily,” Tansy demanded. ‘That’s how tall 
dark men kiss. Here, don’t bite it.” 

“That’s how I register hunger,” said Shean. “It’s one 
of my masterful manners. How can I tell it’s a stubborn 
thumb unless I take a taste?” 

“You tell by the angle,” Tansy explained. ‘See the 
angle between my finger and my thumb?” 


“T’ve got a stubborn 







. “I see,” Shean agreed. “And I admit you’re stubborn. 
uut—"? 

“I’m not stubborn really,”” Tansy said—and everybody 
laughed. Tansy laughed, too. 

“Didn’t I ask you to marry me thirty-nine times before 
you said you would? What does that show?” 

“It shows I have a yielding nature. It shows you're 
stubborn.” . 

“Determined,”” Shean corrected. “Did the fellow say 
anything about my thumb? Well then!” 

“Too obvious to mention,” Tansy said. “Look at the 
thing, will you? The angle’s twice as big as mine.” 

“It’s nine times as big a thumb.” It was a big thumb— 
big and brown and strong-looking. It filled Tansy’s whole 
fist. 













Tansy knew that she loved him 
too much — but she had a 
genius for loving one man. 


“Determination and stubbornness are just the same 
thing,” she said. 5 

“They’re entirely different,” said Shean. ‘Determination 
is determination. But if you’re stubborn, that’s stubborn- 
ness.” 

“You're a stubborn brute!” said Tansy. ‘ 


“Determined,” said Shean. ‘“‘You’re a stubborn: brutess, 
I’m marrying you to reform you.” 

“It looks to me,” said James, who had not had his M. D. 
long enough to take it easily, “as if an extremely stubborn 
case of matrimony has been contracted. Symptoms indicate 
that the run will be short but very acute, attended by high 
fever, rapid pulse, fits of delirium and heartburn.” 

Everybody laughed a great deal. Shean and Tansy 
laughed the most. They thought then it was a joke. 















These desserts sa 4 


This is a man's 
dessert. | like 
an old-fashioned 
pudding. 


Not so old-fashioned, 
dear! It's made with 
CRISCO, the modern 

digestible shortening. 


Louise, I've got to eat 
every delicious crumb. 
Why do you tempt me when 


| shouldn't eat pastry? Because this won't give 


you indigestion! | 
know because my doctor 
said ‘‘CRISCO pastry 
digests quickly!“ 


Well, they wouldn't hurt you. 
1 cook with CRISCO, the 
digestible vegetable fat, 
that’s good for greedy boys. 


MORE 
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because 


Crisco keeps them digestible 


HATTIE’S PE 


ACH LUSCIOUS 


the delicate digestible cake layer brings out all the 
goodness of the peaches! 


1 cup flour 


4 cup sugar 
4g cup milk 


2 eggs, separated 
3 tablespoons Crisco 
grated rind of 1 lemon 


Blend sugar, egg yolks and Crisco (the 
fluffy digestible shortening) together in 
few fast stirs. (No creaming needed 
with Crisco.) Add sifted dry ingredi- 
ents and lemon rind alternately with 
milk. Rub sides of wide, shallow bak- 
ing dish with Crisco. Fill bottom with 
peeled and quartered peaches. Sprin- 
kle with sugar and lemon juice. Pour 
batter over peaches. Bake in moderate 
oven (350° F.) about 30 minutes. Re- 
move from oven. Cover with meringue 


3 teaspoons baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 


8 to 10 large peaches 

24 cup sugar 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
\% cup powdered sugar 


(made by beating the two egg whites 
stiff and slowly adding powdered 
sugar). Brown meringue in slow oven 
(325° F.) about 15 minutes. Serve 
warm, plain or with cream. 


All Measurements Level. Crisco is the 
registered trade-mark of a shortening 
manufactured by the Procter & 
Gamble Company. 


8 SPICY PEAR TARTS 


a novel dessert men will enjoy in digestible Crisco pastry 


5 Bartlett pears 
1% cups light brown sugar 
\% cup vinegar 


Peel pears, cut into eighths. Remove 
cores. Bring all other ingredients to a 
boil. (Use 2 slices of lemon instead of 
candied ginger, if you wish.) Add 
pears. Simmer 5 minutes. Remove 
cloves and pears. Stir in slowly 1 
tablespoon flour smoothed to paste 
with a little water. Cook syrup until 
it thickens. Arrange pears in unbaked 
tart-shells of digestible Crisco pastry. 
Pour 1 tablespoon syrup in each tart. 
Cut remaining Crisco pastry in strips. 
Lay in a cross over each tart. Moisten 


ls cup water 
4 teaspoon cinnamon 
14 teaspoon allspice 


5 or 6 cloves 
1 tablespoon diced can- 
died ginger (optional) 


ends and press into under-crust. Bake 
in hot oven (425° F.) 15 minutes or 
until crust is browned. Delicious with 
cream. 

Digestible Crisco Pastry: Sift 144 cups 
flour and 4% teaspoon salt. Cutin 4% 
cup Crisco (the digestible vegetable fat) 
until coarsely flaked throughout. Add 
4 to 6 tablespoons cold water—only 
enough water to bind mixture. Roll 
out on lightly floured board. Cut into 
rounds that will fit inside shallow 
muffin rings (or tart rings) 


12 PINEAPPLE CUPS 


You can beat up these dainty cakes in 5 minutes 
with the help of fluffy digestible Crisco! 


RISCO di 


REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


1% cups cake-flour 
4 cup sugar 
3 teaspoons baking powder 


Sift dry ingredients. Mix all ingredi- 
ents at once. Beat three minutes. 
(Easy to do, because digestible Crisco 
is so fluffy!) Pour batter into 12 
Criscoed muffin cups. Bake in mod- 
erately hot oven (375° F.) 20 minutes. 
Remove from oven. Cool. Slice oif 
tops. Hollow out centers. Fill with— 

Pineapple Cream: Mix cake crumbs 
with 1 cup cream beaten stiff with 3 


CRISCO IS MADE IN 


2 eggs 
4 teaspoon lemon 
flavoring 


4 teaspoon salt 
\% cup Crisco 
% cup milk 


Add % 
Refill 


tablespoons powdered sugar. 
cup diced, drained pineapple. 
cakes. Replace tops. 


ONLY 10¢ brings you Winifred 
Carter's new ‘‘Favorite Recipes."’ 98 
tested recipes—33 colored illustra- 
tions! Send name and address (plus 
10¢ in stamps) to Dept. XCH-94 
170 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 


CANADA 


gests quickly 
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“When it's done, it's done,” 
said Caroline. "You can't un- 
do it." Was she warning her? 
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of the dark tightened round them, and Shean’s fingers tightened 
over hers. Her head lay in the angle of his shoulder, where the neck 
sprang up strongly, and she felt the clean-cut edge of his jaw through 
the pad of her red curls. 

“I don’t see why you love me anyway,” she said humbly. 

“Pure stubbornness,” said Shean. “I’ve begun and now I can’t 
stop.” Tansy remembered that night afterward. 

Of course Shean was stubborn, though. Not that it mattered. 
But it was annoying sometimes. Take that affair of the dessert. 

It was the custom for James and Nedra, Carl and Luce, Shean 
and Tansy, to entertain each other at dinner on successive Saturday 
nights. Tansy always took great pains when her turn came. Luce 
was a better cook than she, and Nedra had a maid now and was 
beginning to talk about the servant problem—and Tansy could not 
bear to have other men’s wives do better than Shean’s wife. 

Tansy made apple snow pudding that day. She made four apple 
snow puddings. The first one burned, the second fell, the third 
lumped. But the fourth was well-nigh perfect. A great sugary 
plateau of pink transparent fruit, ringed with peaks of meringue; in 
the middle a deep pool of custard sprinkled with lemon peel. It was 
a favorite of Shean’s, and she knew he would be pleased. She put it 
on the gold glass platter. 

Shean cleared the table between courses. The men always did 
that—except at Nedra’s—and Shean did it very handily, when he 
didn’t juggle plates. ‘‘What’s for dessert?” he asked. 

“It’s on top of the ice box,” said Tansy, keeping it a surprise. 

Shean went out to the kitchen. He was gone a long time. He 
brought a pad and set it in front of Tansy, and laid the serving spoon 
correctly beside it. He set out the gold glass dessert dishes on their 
little gold glass plates. He brought the coffee and the cups and the 
cream and the sugar. He brought. ; 

Shean, with all the gravity in the world, brought in a big bowl of 
cold green beans and set it before Tansy. 

Everybody laughed, of course. But there was something not 
quite sound about Nedra’s laughter—as if maybe the Valqueens 
were accustomed to cold beans for dessert and it wouldn’t do to 
notice. If Nedra had laughed a little more heartily, the joke would 
have gone better. 

“Silly!” said Tansy. “Go on out and get the dessert.” 

“IT did get it.” 

“TI told you it was on top of the ice box.” 

“T got what was on top of the ice box.” 

“It’s on the gold glass platter.” 

“Is it? Funny how much it looks like a yellow earthen bowl.” 

“It’s apple snow pudding,” whispered Tansy. 

Shean’s look lifted. He would have gone forthwith and fetched 
the apple snow, if Nedra had not remarked brightly how James 
always said you couldn’t have too many fresh vegetables. Her tone 
irritated Shean. “Is it?” he said. ‘Funny how much it looks like 
beans.” Tansy would have fetched the pudding herself, if she had 
not been irritated by Shean’s irritation. 

“‘Aren’t you going to serve it?” he said. 

“Yes, I am,” said Tansy shortly. 

Tansy served the cold string beans in the gold glass cups. Shean 
handed them around. Shean ate his beans and passed his dish for 
more. Tansy gave him more. She took more herself. Shean ate his 
second serving of beans. Tansy ate her second serving of beans. 
Everybody drank his coffee. Tansy rose. The dinner was over. 
(Stubborn brute!) 

“I think,” said James, with a humor that grew slightly heavier 
with every rich patient he acquired, “‘that the crisis may be expected 
any minute.” 


THE CRISIS, however, when it came, slipped up unawares. Shean 
was late one night—it was as small a thing as that. Shean was never 
late without telephoning, and it was a wild wet night of cold and 
glare pavements. Tansy was frantic. She flung herself at Shean when 
he came. 

“What happened?” she cried. 

‘Why, nothing,” said Shean. “I took Caroline home, that’s all.” 
He kissed her, holding her away from his wet coat. 

“Oh,” said Tansy. She stood back—from the wet coat. “Why 
didn’t you telephone?” 

“I did,” said Shean cheerfully. ‘The line was busy.” The pro- 
voking thing about it was {Continued on page 64} ‘ 
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IT WAS grand fun being married to Shean Valqueen: never one of J 
your fusty-dusty «marriages, where everything happens so-and-so § 
according to schedule, and the results are thus and thus according 
to law and reason. Things couldn’t be like that — not with Shean. 
Shean was six feet two of wild and lovable contradictions. A rowdy ; ’ 
crest of black hair, boisterously on end, and blue beseeching eyes . 
under curly lashes; a poet’s forehead, a fighter’s jaw, a lover’s } 
mouth full-lipped and tender. He was at once patient and impatient; 
good-natured and bad-tempered. Skidding on an icy pavement and 
knocking off a fender with a muttered “Tut-tut!” Flying into a 
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fifteen minutes, half an hour, while the eggs puckered. . . with a 
whole box of collar buttons on his dresser. Sinking two dozen golf 
balls in the water hazard at Pinecroft, until he got one across. . . 

“Stubbornness!” Tansy said. 
~ “I caught it from my wife,” said Shean. “She had it. I caught 
it kissing her hungrily.” 

And he would catch her up and kiss her. . . hungrily; with wild 
passion muted to tenderness, with warm, compelling faith. Oh, it 
was fun being married to Shean Valqueen. Exhilarating. Tansy 
let herself be swept away. She loved him, she knew, too much. ‘ 
Tansy had a positive genius for loving one man—hard. ; pe Bo Re: Be 

Tansy was a red-head; the pure red of flame, orange in sun and gre 
yellow in twilight; she pulled it tight back, “severely,” she said; 
which was funny, considering the severity of the curls that made a 


was the day Tansy made seventeen lemon pies, one after another, 
until she made a good one. 

When Tansy went to let Shean in that night, she hated the word 
lemon and the word pie. Also the words food, meals, cooking, baking, 
boiling, frying and stewing. She put on her best dress so she should ' 
ee She did not look domestic. She flung open the : 4 -_ 


Shean came in cold and glowing, like a breath of wind off the sea. 
He caught Tansy up and lifted her to the ceiling. He kissed her on 


nose. 
“Shean!” Tansy cried. “My dress!” 

“T’'ll buy you a new dress,” said Shean. “A green dress like your 
eyes, and bronze slippers like your hair, and copper slave-bracelets 
set with jade, and I'll drag you at my chariot wheels,” 

“You do anyway.” 

“I try to. And then I find you riding the leader and licking him 
to make him run. Tansy, I sold a car.” 

“Pooh!” said Tansy. “I made a lemon pie.” 

“Let’s have it. I could eat it all. All but a little piece for you.” 

“It’s a big pie.” 

“T like my pies big.” 

“You couldn’t hold it.” 

“T could so.” 

Shean ate the whole pie. All but a piece for Tansy. They washed 
the dishes together and planned what they should buy with Shean’s 
commission besides a green dress and bronze slippers and slave 
bracelets set with jade. The stubborn thumb was still a joke. It 
was fun being married to Shean. 


B 


OF COURSE Shean was stubborn. Not that it mattered. There 
was such a puckish humor about his stubbornness, such a gay irrele- 
vance, that you could not help laughing. They quarrelled—and made 
up gorgeously. It was almost worth it to think of the making-up. 
Once in the middle of their fiercest disagreement—the one about 
whether Tansy should take the money she had saved to pay for half 
the house—suddenly Tansy smiled. 

“What are you grinning at?”’ Shean shouted. 

“I was thinking,” said Tansy, “how nice it was going to be when 
we came to the reconciliation scene.’ 


They came to the reconciliation scene right then. The technique Her dress was black and very 
was always the same: Shean picked Tansy up in his arms and kissed long, Tansy saw, and it had a 
her till all the strength went out of her, and her will was his will, and high collar of velvet flowers. 
his will was hers. 


“I won’t do it if you don’t want me to,” said Tansy. 

“I do want you to,” said Shean. 

He sat before the hearth that the two of them owned together, 
and held her up hard against him. The fire died down, and the fingers 
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“First act, everybody!" Fanny gave a 
lingering look at herself, and sighed. 


FANNY MANCHESTER kicked the dressing- 
table chair into place and seated herself before 
the mirror. She plunged two fingers into a large 
jar of cold cream and smeared it over her face. 
Her hands flew systematically from bottles to 
boxes. She glared at herself as she worked, but 
in the end she smiled. Not bad, her expression 
said as she raised her eyebrows critically. Not 
bad at all. She rose. Louise had placed her dress 
on the floor for her to step into. Miss Abbott 
fluttered about with pearls, rings, pins—all the 
small accessories that Fanny managed to wear 
with such a curious mixture of distinction and 
abandon. 

“Have I everything? Have I everything?” 
Fanny kept demanding, her nervous eyes search- 
ing for the innumerable things she meant to take 
with her. She glanced at herself in the mirrors 
about the room, draped her coat closer about her, 
then loosened it, adjusted her hat, picked up the 
Pekingese and tucked him under her arm. 

Her walk took on a triumphant stride as she 
passed through the room. She swept downstairs 
in the grand manner. A manner that had become 
so much a part of her character that she entered 
the bathtub with the same majestic pace. 

““My darling!” Fanny exclaimed, arriving at 
the foot of the stairs. Pam Manchester was 
enveloped in her mother’s arms. 

“You're growing up,” Fanny complained. Pam 
stood there facing her famous mother. There was 
only a vague resemblance between them. Fanny 
Manchester’s face with its fine bone structure had 
the strange charm of an ageing cathedral, full of 
lights and shadows, spiritual yet powerful. Pam’s 
face hinted at moods rather than power. A 
sensitive face that although she was eighteen, 
was not yet grown up. 

“Think I’ll come in with you,’’ Pam said. 

“Don’t be difficult, child,” Fanny protested. 
“You know how nervous I am. I simply must be 
alone. I must study. I must work.” She dragged 
her furs about her throat as though preparing for 
battle. The telephone rang. 

“Now who can that be?” Fanny demanded 
threateningly. 

“Oh, Mrs. Eustis,”” Miss Abbott exclaimed into 
the telephone, giving Fanny the clue. 

“Into rehearsal an hour ago,” Fanny hissed. 

*‘Miss Manchester left about an hour ago for 
the theatre,” Miss Abbott explained in the voice 
of one who knew it would disappoint Miss 
Manchester to have missed her. Miss Abbott put 
the receiver down with her usual carefulness and 
turned to Fanny. 

“Mrs. Eustis said that you had a luncheon 
engagement with her today,’’ she ventured. 

“Oh, that fool woman!” Fanny exclaimed, 
“she’s for ever imploring me to have luncheon or 
dinner with her and just to get rid of her—why 
can’t people let me alone during rehearsals?’’ she 
demanded of the universe. She swerved around, 
glaring at Miss Abbott. “Send this telegram to 
her. Dear Margot,’ Fannie dictated, ‘So sorry 
not to have luncheon with you today. A simply 
drastic rehearsal. ‘Know you will understand. 
Longing to see you all. Love. Fanny.” 

“Good-by, my sweet,” Fanny called from the 
doorway. 

“Will you be back tonight?” Pam asked, 
jumping on the running board of the car. 

“Oh, darling, don’t ask questions,” Fanny 
pleaded. ‘“‘How do I know? Take care of yourself. 
Be happy. Have anyone you want in but don’t 
have them around when I return.” With graceful 
firmness she detached Pam from the car. 

Pam stood watching her mother drive off and 
sighed. She felt, paradoxically, that their life was 
so intense that it was dull. Also she was growing 
a little tired of being greeted with “And so you 
are Fanny Manchester’s daughter and are you 
going to be a great actress, too?” as though there 
was a chance of being {Continued on page 48} 





TEMPERAMENT 


by CAROLYN DARLING 


Illustrated by ae Eldridge 


ANNY MANCHESTER lay back in bed and 

announced that she would not go in to the re- 

hearsal. She wanted, she cried in her dramatic 

voice, “quiet.”” She would stay there in the 
country, go over her lines and relax. Her secretary and 
maid signalled each other with their eyes that they 
were in for a difficult day and adjusted their nervous 
shoulders to the new plan. 

Fanny stretched, dragged the velvet coverlet about 
her, and a deluge of letters, manuscripts and costume 
sketches slid to the floor. A tiny Pekingese yelped. 

“My darling! My angel!” Fanny cried, rescuing the 
little animal. ‘Has mother broken its beautiful legs?” 
She held him to her mouth, kissing him. His legs had 
not been broken. He settled himself around Fanny’s 
neck and went to sleep. 

“Get Moore on the telephone,” Fanny ordered, “‘and 
say that I won't be ee a enn at 
eight. Say you’re telephoning from downstairs. That 
I’ve locked myself in my room to study and that no one 
can speak to me. Haven't you got that number yet?” 
she demanded of her secretary. “What are you doing?” 

Miss Abbott nodded. ‘Miss Manchester’s secretary 
to speak to Mr. Moore,” she said into the telephone. 

“And tell him,” Fanny whispered, ‘‘that the lightning 
in the second act—” 

“I’m speaking from downstairs,” her secretary’s 
patient voice went on. “‘And—” 

“Say that the couch in the third act—” 

“Miss Manchester has locked herself in her room—” 

“Moore will think I’m insane,” Fanny cried, leaning 
forward and snatching the telephone from Miss Abbott. 

“Clifford, darling,’’ Fanny flung her softest tones into 
the receiver, “don’t you think that I ought to stay here 
in the country and go over those dreadful lines? Have 
the Howard girl read my part today. Yes. You area 
darling. You dear thing. You do understand. Yes. I 
will. I will.”. She put the telephone to one side and 
adjusted herself against the pillows. Already a dress 
rehearsal had been called and she was not even letter 
perfect in the first act. Fanny drew her part from under 
a pillow, flicked the pages, then put it back again and 
glanced over the room. 

The windows were wide open and although it was late 
in May and quite warm, a wood fire burned in the grate. 
An unnecessary fire always seemed more romantic to 
Fanny Manchester than a necessary one. She watched 
“poor Abbott,” as she called her secretary and Louise, 
her maid, trying to put things in order without dis- 
turbing her. She had them both on the run, she realized, 
and smiled a little derisively. Their tension restored 
her good humor. 

Fanny derived a curious satisfaction from causing 
confusion among those around her. It was her escape 
from reality. Yet she was fond of the two women who 
had served her long and faithfully, and would have 
defended them from any criticism other than of her own 
choosing. “Bring me those designs over there on the 
table,” Fanny demanded with an impatient gesture. 
Miss Abbott handed them to her. 

“Just look at that,” Fanny exclaimed, holding up one 
of the drawings. ‘‘Isn’t it too shocking!” 

Miss Abbott shook her head. It was inconceivable, 


her expression said. 
“A pencil! A pencil!” Manchester demanded in the 
tones of Richard crying for a horse. Miss Abbott handed 


her a pencil. 
“There! There! There!” Fanny said, drawing lines 


through the sketch. “That idiot’s made this costume 
completely wrong.: It looks like a maternity dress.’’ She 
flung it to one side, shifted the pillows about and took 
up the drawing again to study it more closely. 

“Zimmie’s simply gone to pieces,” she announced. 
“She’s lost all—here,”’ she broke off, “‘take this telegram 
to her.” 

Miss Abbott seated herself with the inevitable note- 
book and pencil. 

“Dear Madame Zimmer,” Fanny dictated in her 
clear, vibrant voice. “‘No—say, Dear, dear Madame 
Zimmer. Will you fit me tonight in my dressing room 
at eight. I know my costumes are going to be too 
lovely. I simply adore the first act one, but the yellow 
should be more important, more glamorous; it must 
walk well; it should flare below the knees, not above 
them; the entire act depends on it. Dear Zimmie, 
you have never failed me. I know the yellow costume 
will turn out marvellously, bless you. 

Fanny Manchester.” 


“You gave Mr. Vincent an appointment at eight 
tonight,’’ Miss Abbott ventured to remind her. 

“Well, what of it?” 

“You've given the same time to Madame Zimmer. I 
only thought—” 

“You what? The first thought has yet to enter your 
head and when it does you'll probably have a stroke. 
Can’t you ever understand—don’t you realize—Why in 
the name of heaven do you irritate me? Don’t you know 
by this time what to remind me of and what not to? Let 
Zimmie wait. Let her wait hours, the idiot. She ought 
to be delighted that I allow her to make my clothes.” 
Fanny Manchester lay back against the pillows, and 
massaged the corners of her mouth into a smile. Sable, 
the Pekingese, awakened, yawned and made his way 
mincingly to a small pillow on the other side of the bed. 
He surveyed those around him with the half-bored 
expression of a Japanese statesman and then went back 
to sleep again. 

“Where’s that brown bag with the icon on the 
handle?” Fanny demanded, sitting up in bed. “I want 
to carry it on in the second act. Don’t you know where 
it is? Ask Louise. Where’s Louise? Louise!” Man- 
chester screamed. Louise appeared in the doorway. 

“Where’s my brown bag with the little icon on the 
handle?” Fanny implored. 

“Oh, that one,’’ Louise answered vaguely. 

“She doesn’t even remember it!’’ Manchester’s ges- 
ture implored help from above. She flounced across the 
bed, then sank back in despair. 

“Get out of this room,’’ she ordered in the full tone of 
her beautiful voice. “‘I can’t bear the sight of either of 
you. My whole life is complicated by your inefficiency.” 

The telephone rang. Miss Abbott answered it. 

“Mr. Gordon,” she whispered. 

Fanny Manchester's entire expression changed. It 
was wreathed in smiles. “Forgive me,” she pleaded to 
both women with the most appealing gesture. 

“Basil!’’ she flung all her charm into the telephone. 
She was transformed. 

“Of course, I’m coming in. I’ve my coat on. Shall we 
lunch at our little restaurant?” her voice purred and 
pleaded. 

“Oh. Well, around two then.” She sprang from the 
bed. ‘My brown crépe dress. My pearls. My fur.”’ She 
charged about. Miss Abbott and Louise flew to the 
clothes closets. 
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wet breast and began gently to 
draw off his wet clothes. Carry- 
ing the clothes up the beach 
beyond reach of the waves, she 
spread them to dry and weighted 
them with stones. Then she 
removed her own clothes, every- 
thing but the bright pink silk 
knickers and spread them out. 

Still carrying the baby, she 
went back to her husband and 
sat down beside him. For fifteen 
minutes they remained silent. 

“Maybe a boat will come,” 
said Hilda finally. 

“Don’t be a fool,’’ said her 
husband sharply. ‘If you can’t 
say something sensible, keep 
still.” 

Hilda took this as an invita- 
tion to keep still, so for another 
fifteen minutes she said nothing. 
Then the baby began to cry again 
and to soothe it, Hilda arose 
and walked up and down. But 
the boy was hungry and refused 
to be quieted. The seriousness 
of the situation began at last to 
seep into her mind. They were 
on an island out of sight of land, 
more than ten miles at least; 
they had no boat, her husband’s 
leg was broken, her baby was 
hungry—so was she for that 
matter; there was no hope of 
rescue for at least twenty-four 
hours when the sea would prob- 
ably go down. Even then, per- 
haps no one would come near the 
island; perhaps folks would think 
they were dead and not look for 
them at all. 

Hilda stared at the impassable 
sea, turned and stared at the 
sparsely wooded island. Through 
the trees she could see the Atlan- 
tic on the other side. Even to 
Hilda, inclined to be hopeful on 
all occasions, the layout was 
decidedly discouraging. The 
baby was now thoroughly mad 
that his demand for food was 
being constantly ignored. He 
roared with rage and beat at his 
mother with fat, uncontrolled 
fists. Once he landed a blow 
squarely on her nose. The sharp 
pain caused tears to cloud her 
eyes, but instead of slapping him 
as a more impatient mother 
might have done, she turned him 
around and hung him on her hip, 
so that he could beat the un- 
complaining air if he wished. 
Hilda was never impatient, 
never angry. She could be hurt 
by the sharp tongue of her ner- 
vous, electric husband, but her 
wounded bewilderment never 
took the form of retaliation. 

Now she walked back to him 
and looked down anxiously. 

“Do you want me to take off 
your clothes and dry them?”’ she 
asked. He frowned, drawing his 
sharply marked black brows 
quickly together, so that a deep 
vertical line of impatience ap- 
peared between his dark eyes. 


Finally she saw her husband, 
a black mass in the dark 
water, weltering helplessly. 


“No,” he said. “They’ll dry on me faster 
and it’s almost sunset. It will be cold after 
dark. Pile some dry sand over me.” 

Hilda put down the protesting baby and 
proceeded to do as she was bid, taking care 
not to touch the wounded leg. 

The baby screamed and started to crawl 
toward his mother. Fearful for his leg, Gene 
yelled: 

“Take that squalling brat away where he 
can’t touch my leg.’’ Sweat stood on his brow 
and upper lip. 

Hilda hastily picked up the baby, and 
holding him again on one hip, carefully fin- 
ished covering her husband with sand against 
the cold, damp night air. Then going to her 
clothes, she felt them, and finding them still 
wet, began to walk up and down again. 


THE SUN sank rapidly, the air grew colder, 
and the sea heaved and pounded on the rocks. 
When the baby became quieter, Hilda walked 
softly back to her husband again. He had 
fallen asleep. She touched his hand, gently. 
It was warm, and a faint glow flushed his 
thin, sallow cheeks. 

She dug a pit in the sand near him for 
herself against the night, and then continued 
her pacing up and down to keep the baby 
quiet so Gene would not be disturbed. 

When it was quite dark and the baby finally 
sound asleep, she lay down with him in her 
arms and with one hand raked the sand over 
them as best she could. ‘ 

She fell asleep immediately on her hard bed. 
When she woke from her first sleep, the night 
was pitch dark. Gene was moaning. With- 
drawing her arm gently from the sleeping 
baby, she crawled over to her husband. She 
laid her hand on his face and found it hot. 
He was feverish and there was no fresh water. 
She stroked his head gently and in time he 
fell asleep. She lay down beside him. Twice 
more, in the long night he awoke and she 
helped him back to sleep again. 

When dawn came she awoke and sat up. 
The sea was quieter, rolling in long, even 
swells, colorless in the white morning. She 
sat still, anxiously watching for help. When 
the baby stirred, she picked him up before he 
was fully awake, so that he would not cry. 
For a while the ruse was successful, but hun- 
ger soon gripped his stomach and he yelled. 

Gene awoke, looked up at the clear sky 
with freshened eyes. But with his first move- 
ments to ease his stiff muscles, the fever -be- 
gan to mount and soon he was glassy-eyed 
and hot. Deprived of guidance and succor, 
Hilda paced the shore with the fretful, wailing 
baby in her arms. She was not weary. Her 
magnificent physique was proof against a 
night on the sands, but as the morning wore 
on, she felt hunger herself and it became more 
and more apparent that no one was coming 
to rescue them in time. Gene’s leg could not 
go untended indefinitely. She realized that 
she must do something. 

Her mind recoiled from contemplation of 
the task. Hilda was not imaginative; she 
was sanguine, hopeful, practical. If she knew 
how far she were from shore—even though it 
were twice what she had ever swum before— 
she would have started for the mainland 
without a flicker of fear. 

But to leave a helpless baby and an even 
more helpless man alone—and to begin a 
swim of unknown distance—appealed even 
to Hilda’s sluggish imagination as an adven- 
ture weighted with enormous possibilities of 
disaster. 

For an hour she thought it over, going back 
to her husband from time to time to gazé down 
into his flushed face, pathetically hoping for 
some advice. But Gene had nothing to say— 
whether because he was too feverish to think, 
or whether he was unwilling to ask her to do 
so desperate a thing—the only thing left, she 
could not tell. {Continued on page 44} 
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moment the twenty-foot cat-boat was 

slipping over the water, her sail gently 

full of the off-shore wind, the next 
moment the sail collapsed like a balloon 
suddenly deflated, and before the man at the 
rudder could make a movement, a savage gust 
of wind from the east banged the sail with a 
noise like an explosion. The man yelled, 
ducked. Over went the boom and knocked 
the woman and: the baby in her arms into the 
sea. 

Again the sail collapsed and the momentary 
respite enabled the man to reach out a hand 
and grab the baby when the woman came to 
the surface still clutching it. He hauled the 
infant over the gunwale and shoved it flat in 
the boat. It made no protest at the rough 
treatment, being too frightened and too full 
of water at the moment. 

The woman, having some knowledge of 
swimming, had wisely held her breath, and 
now, relieved of the baby, grabbed at the 
boat with both hands. 

A second savage attack from the east by 
_ the wind, a second explosion, and the woman 
the boat leap under her hands. The jerk 
almost tore her grasp loose as she found her 
self being dragged forward and up and down 
through the water. The man was too busy 
with the sail to help her, besides he knew her 
strength. She could hold on. 

Away tore the boat, straight out to sea. 
The wind grew stronger and fiercer, the water 
heaped itself about them in mountainous, 
murderous piles, and the universe roared and 


ee E WIND rose without warning. One 
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Then came a crash. The stern of the boat 
jerked itself free from the woman’s grasp, 
leaped to the sky and collapsed in a mass of 
splintered wood on the rocks. 

As she slid under the water, the woman 
thought of her baby, and when she came up, 
shook her head to free her eyes of the stinging 
salt water and looked wildly around. There 
he was, automatically but helplessly thresh- 
ing his fat arms, choking, gasping, disappear- 
ing, reappearing in the cruel welter of water. 
With powerful strokes she swam to him, 
grasped him, held him up with one arm, 
while she trod water and looked around for 
her husband. 

*She rose on a mountainous wave and was 
miraculously carried between the rocks. Down 
she slid again, miles down, then up again. 
She saw no trace of her man. But she saw 
that the waves were carrying her toward an 
island. She took a fresh hold on the limp 
form of her baby and set herself to brace 
against the undertow. Twice she felt the 
shore beneath her feet; twice she was swept 
back. The third time she flung herself flat, 
dug her one free hand and both feet into the 
shifting, sliding sand. This tirne the sucking 
waters slid over her helplessly and she ran 
stumbling up the beach. 

The baby lay a lump in her arms. Her 
heart pounding with fear, she upended him, 
dangled him by both feet and shook him. A 
small cascade of water gushed from his mouth 
and nose. Then she laid him flat and pumped 
his fat arms gently up and down. Air rushed 
in and he cried with the pain of his sore lungs. 

Relief filled her. Leaving him flat on his 
back, she rose to her feet and looked around. 
The boat was a mass of splintered wood and 
torn canvas, sprawled across the rocks. The 
waves tore viciously at the broken thing, as if 
not content with merely destroying it, they 


were determined to obliterate it completely. 
Anxiously she searched for her husband, 
turning occasionally to peer back at the 
crying baby. 

Finally she saw him, a black mass in the 
dark water, rolled in with the waves, sucked 
back by the undertow, weltering helplessly. 
She tore off her heavy skirt—her pumps were 
already lost—and plunged in after him. 

She was a strong woman, and in time she 
dragged him up the beach and laid him beside 
the baby who had cried himself into an ex- 
hausted sleep. She laid his head toward the 
water, taking advantage of the slight slope 
to help empty his lungs, and as she turned 
him over she saw that his right leg was 
broken. It stuck grotesquely out from the 
knee. 

He was not dead, and in half an hour was 
able to talk to his wife about their situation. 

He was a Frenchman by the name of Gene 
Vincent, a chauffeur to a wealthy family. 
His holidays were few, and on this disastrous 
day he had taken advantage of his employer's 
absence on a trip, which for once included 
the whole family, to borrow the car without 
permission and take his wife Hilda and their 
year-old son to the shore for the day. He 
had hired the cat-boat and, finding the breeze 
favorable and the sport exciting, had ven- 
tured farther from shore than he had originally 
intended. 

Before her marriage Hilda had been a 
waitress in a beach hotel. She had sought such 
a job mainly because she loved to swim. She 
was of pure Swedish stock and had a statu- 
esque, powerful figure even for a woman of her 
race. She was not overly intelligent, very 
good-natured, rather humble about herself. 
Her one accomplishment was swimming and 
of that she was very proud. On land, she was 
a big clumsy girl with pale hair and a red face. 
In the water she was a white-limbed goddess, 
compact of power and co-ordination. 


NOW HER dapper little husband, very wet 
and extremely pale, lay on his back and looked 
from the obscene angle of his broken leg to 
the grotesque figure of his wife, standing 
before him clad only in silk knickers and a 
dripping blouse which was plastered tight to 
her heavy torso, while the sea pounded on the 
rocks and the wind lashed in increasing fury 
at the trees on the island. 

“What is to be done?” he said through 
stiff lips. 

Hilda stood and stared at him stupidly. 
Her big arms hung straight at her sides, her 
mouth was open and from it issued gusts of 
quick breathing from her exertions. Gene 
had asked her the question, not from any 
hope that she would tell him what to do. It 
was he, in their relationship, who always took 
the lead, who made the plans and issued the 
orders. The question was more in the way of 
an announcement that something must be 
done. It was obviously impossible for him to 
do anything, and from the looks of the sea 
and the feel of the wind it was equally obvious 
that no craft would venture abroad for at 
least twenty-four hours. 

“Can you see anything?’’ he asked his wife. 

Hilda looked out over the monstrous, 
tumbling sea. 

“No,” she said. “I can’t see anything.” 

“No land?” his tone was anxious. 

“Nothing but water,”’ answered Hilda. 

He lifted his hand and ran it over his thinly 
sharp face. He was in pain, he was helpless, 
and he was a little frightened. 

The baby now awoke and began to cry. 
Hilda picked him up, soothed him against her 
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that happens. It always seems like making small answer to a 
big question. But I have to admit that the ordination of 
Miss Gruchy was killed at the 1928 General Council by the 
indifference of some of the women. I happened to be on the 
Committee appointed to deal with the question, and even 
before we met, members of the Committee declared the 
matter of no importance. A handsome young minister from 
Ottawa, with the assurance of youth, began by telling us the 
women in his church had told him they didn’t want a woman 
preacher. Now, of course, the question of a woman preacher 
for the . . . . Church in Ottawa was not on the order paper. 
Women were not waiting outside demanding churches. The 
only woman who was asking for ordination was far away in 
Northern Saskatchewan ministering to a very different class 
of people. The ladies in Ottawa would never have to listen 
to her (though they would not find that a hard thing to do), 
and they would not know she was ordained unless someone 
told them. They would still have their handsome young 
pastor, with his bright brown eyes and engaging cowlick. 

I knew what had happened. Women are such flatterers! 
They had paid the young man a subtle compliment when 
they said they did not want a woman to preach to them. 
Women have always flattered men, and no man takes it 
more greedily than a young minister. The flattery of women 
is a subtle poison that has hampered and deceived many an 
able young man and made him think he was growing when 
he was merely swelling. 

We got the same report from a western man; the women of 
his church did not want a woman preacher. I asked him if 
this was an official opinion from a representative body of 
women, and he admitted he had “gleaned it from conver- 
sations.” I can hear the conversation! 


BUT WE HAD strong support on the Committee from other 
members, and the matter was debated hotly. 

We met our defeat in an unexpected place. It was on the 
day the Women’s Missionary Society brought in their 
reports. The Woman’s Missionary Society has always 
seemed to me to be the spear-head of the church, with their 
hospitals and boarding schools at home, and their workers 
in the foreign field. The official report was being read, a 
good report of earnest work well done. Suddenly the reader 
stopped in her reading and said: “You have not asked us 
what we think of the ordination of women—and it is just 
as well. You will find us very conservative.” 

That was all, but it was enough! 

Across the aisle from me sat one of our old ministers who 
has worked for the equality of women all his life. I turned 
and looked at him in consternation. I wondered if he had 
heard what I did. I knew he had, when I saw him draw his 
forefinger across his throat. It was a significant gesture. He 
knew the day was lost; and I knew it, too. 

When I spoke to the lady afterward, she was surprised and 
pained to find I resented her words with their implication 
that the whole society was indifferent or opposed. She said 
she was only expressing her own opinion and did not pre- 
sume to speak for the society. Indeed, she said, she had 
given but little thought to the subject. But she had given 
the opposition the stick to beat us with. If the Woman’s 
Missionary Society did not favor ordination of women, the 
matter was settled. I knew it was the end. An idle word, 
carelessly spoken, had put back the clock. And how the men 
who had opposed ordination loved her for her few words! 
The man who reported that day’s proceedings for the New 
Outlook spoke glowingly of her—how feminine and attrac- 
tive she was, and how becomingly dressed. I suppose he felt 
one good turn deserved another. That is how it happened 
that the psychological moment for the United Church in 
Canada passed. 

There was a futile and barren resolution adopted, saying, 
“There is no bar in reason or religion against the ordination 
of women,” but the whole matter had gone cold. The 
ordination of women has probably been delayed ten years, 
and occupies the shadowy place in the courts of the church 
once filled in British politics by the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill. 

It will come, of course. In the meantime it makes me sad 
at heart to think that the church has been the last stronghold 
of prejudice. Every other profession has opened its doors 
and women have entered, some to succeed some to fail, thus 
proving their humanity. 


WHEN I said women are to blame for the failure of the 
church to make full use of the ability of women, I am not 
blaming them as individuals. Women have always thought 
meanly of their own work. I have heard women exclaim 
indignantly, “Indeed I am not going to pay five dollars for 
making a dress. I could make it myself if I had time.” it is 
hard for women to believe that a woman doctor, lawyer or 
dentist can be as good as a man, and there is an economic 
reason back of all this, but that is wearing thin. I have 
noticed that ministers’ wives, sisters and daughters are often 
opposed to the ordination of women, being possessed, often 
unconsciously, of a great family pride in the high calling of 
the “Minister,” and disposed to feel that the dignity of the 
cloth would suffer if the priestly robe were placed on 
feminine shoulders. : F ; 
Many women answer the query to their entire satisfaction 
by saying they would not want to preach, forgetting the fact 


that they would never need to, and never be expected to, 
any more than they would be called to operate an airplane. 
: I said the psychological moment for ordaining women was 
in 1928, when there were many vacancies in the ranks of 
ministers. That reason exists no longer, but the need for 
guidance in matters of religion was never more acute. The 
conditions of life are changing around us, old landmarks and 
road signs have gone, and many people, old and young, are 
groping their way in uncertainty. If the church—all 
churches—had had the wisdom to open the doors to women 
preachers, we might have had a few Maude Roydens by this 
time, whose words, with the sounding board of the pulpit 
behind them, would reach the ears of women everywhere; 
words of guidance for the wandering, comfort for the 
despairing. 

Someone will say about here that the church does offer a 
field for women, and it does, to be sure. I know the great 
work done by teachers in Sunday schools, young people’s 
groups, choirs and glee clubs. No one is more appreciative 
than I am of the work of women’s organizations in the 
church, but I can see that there are exceptional women who 
could perform a greater service than any of these offer, and I 
know the church in its conservatism is losing great leaders 
who would grace the ministry and do much to make the 
church a greater force than it has yet been. 

I sat in a woman’s Bible Class for four Sundays when I 
was in a Southern city recently, and listened with deep 
interest to a young woman who led the class, She gave us 
each Sunday a vibrant message, 
inspired, compelling. There was 
a fire in her soul that kindled a 
flame in ours. She is one of the 
exceptional women who are 
called to the ministry. If the 
church to which she belongs will 
open the door, she will take the 
theological course and enter the 
ministry. She feels the call to 
preach the gospel. This year the 
matter comes before the General 
Council of her church. I hope 
she will be more hospitably re- 
ceived than our Miss Gruchy. 

The case against women has 
always rested on the fact that 
women bear children, and that is 
such a holy office that women 
should be content with it. Christ 
made an utterance on this mat- 
ter which should have cleared the 
thinking of the world, when he 
replied to the woman of the 
multitude who interrupted his 
preaching with her tribute to his 
mother. Carried away by the 
wisdom and beauty of his words, 
she exclaimed, “Blessed above 
all women is the woman who 
bore Thee!”” And Christ, know- 
ing that there was an error in her 
logic, halted his preaching to 
reply to her: “Yea verily,’’ He 
said, not wishing to deny the 
honor paid to His mother, “but” 
—and this word is significant, 
implying a corollary—“‘blessed is 
every one that heareth the will 
of God and doeth it.” 

That should mean, if words 
have any meaning, that no bio- 
logical function however import- 
ant, not even bearing a Messiah, 
is to be compared to the posses- 
sion of an ear to hear the will of 
God, and a soul to follow it. In 
other words, that women are 
human beings as men are in 
direct relation to God. 

Christ gave his first great 
missionary message to a woman, 
and sent the news of the resurrec- 
tion to his disciples by a woman. 
And he did not write it down 
either; he merely told Mary to 
go and tell the disciples, trusting 
her to deliver it with speed and 
accuracy. 


THERE IS no argument really 
against women in the ministry of 
the church, but there is pre- 
judice, and who knows when it 
will yield? I have been much 
discouraged since we missed the 
high tide of 1928. I knew then 
the defeat was a heavy one. Now 
we can see the tide has turned 
against women. See what has 
happened in Germany and Italy! 
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In the United States there is a growing sentiment against 
women in employment. I read an article the other day (by a 
woman) in which an ingenious reason for women seeking 
employment in offices and stores was given. She said women 
like to be near men, and that’s why they leave their homes 
to seek employment. It would be truer to say they like to 
eat. 

A famous American columnist, in praising the work of a 
woman editor recently, said she would have been much 
bettér employed in raising sons to be editors! 

Economic conditions now are pushing women back. It is 
an old rule that what is not used, be it a hand, or a house or a 
privilege, shrivels and deteriorates. Women had political 
power given to them in many parts of the world in the last 
twenty-five years, but they have not made full use of it, 
and now not only the liberty of women is threatened but 
our whole civilization has a bomb under it. Armament 
makers may decide to have a war any day. 

If the women of the world, the enfranchised women, had 
worked with intelligence and foresight and passionate 
earnestness, the spell of greed and graft might have been 
broken. Leaders such as the church could have trained 
might have done much to mobilize the influence of women 
for righteousness, sobriety and good will. But the church was 
full of prejudice; sex antagonism blinded the men and 
indifference benumbed the women—and the moment passed, 
here and elsewhere. 

Someone will want to rise up here and cry out that I am 
laying too much responsibilityon 
women, and that this is not fair. 
I am not saying it is fair; I 
merely say it is true. A nation 
rises no higher than its women. 
They have it in their hands to 
lead the race. Every fluffy- 
haired little thing, with lips as 
red as a cherry, and nails to 
match, running around lightly 
clad in body and mind, is a 
potential guardian of the future, 
and on her depend the happiness, 
stability and morality of a home. 
And what is being done for her? 

Mrs. Thomas Winter, who 

ts the Federated Wo- 
men’s Clubs of America on the 
Will Hays Committee working 
with the moving picture indus- 
try, said recently in Los Angeles 
that the church, home and 
school were once the sources of 
education and character building 
of the young, but now the news- 
papers, radio and moving pic- 
tures have superseded them. 

There are great youth move- 
ments sweeping the worid. Boys 
and girls are dissatisfied with the 
conduct of life as they see it. 
They are ready to follow positive 
leaders, either up or down. In 
the universities of our own 
country and of the United States 
of America, communistic doc- 
trine is gaining ground, but that 
condition cannot be remedied by 
persecution or denunciation or 
deportation. The heroism in 
communism appeals to the young 
and adventurous. 

Trained Christian leaders, 
young men and women, called 
to and prepared for the work, 
might have been able to catch 
the imagination of these young 
people who are being led away 
into the dark and ugly ways of 
Communism, for Christianity is 
the most adventurous, heroic 
and romantic idea the world has 
ever known. It has been inter- 
preted badly sometimes and 
made to appear stiff and stuffy, 
but look at it without prejudice! 

I have not rehearsed the rea- 
sons for the ordination of women, 
nor have I tried to meet the old 
shoddy, shop-worn arguments 
against it, most of which wither 
in the uttering. To me these are 
all answered in the overwhelm- 
ing conviction that God is no 
respecter of persons; no human 
being is wise enough to circum- 
scribe another; that the world 
needs the ministry of both men 
and women who hear the call and 
can proclaim the good news that 
human nature can be changed. 
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gospel came very near to settlement in the largest church in Canada. There 
was a tide in the affairs of women flowing strongly toward complete equality. 
That was in 1928. 

It is easy to remember 1928, though to most of us it seems a lifetime ago. Everyone 
had money and the markets were rising. Great oil and mining activities, great 
flurries in stocks and bonds had come in bewildering excitement, and even the elevator 
boys and little cash girls were seeing visions of wealth. It was hard to settle down toa 
routine job when fortunes could be made so easily. Young men were leaving college to 
work in brokers’ offices; farmers were deserting their ploughshares for oil shares, and 
ministers were resigning their pulpits to promote new companies and not the New 
Jerusalem. 

The Home and Foreign Mission Departments of the churches were alarmed. In 
the United Church of Canada fifty-five places where churches had been built had no 
minister, not even a student who could be sent to take charge of them. Fifty-five 
districts, all in the Western Provinces, where there were no Sunday schools, no work 
among young people, no one to baptize the young or bury the dead. Sorrowing letters 
had come to the Home Mission Department, saying, “Our church is locked, spiders 
are spinning webs across the altar and dust lies thick on the pulpit bible. Can’t you 
send us someone? We would be glad to have even a woman.” 

Now the great United Church in the years preceding 1928, when pressed by some 
restless souls—and I was privileged to be one of them— to know when they were going 
to let down the bars of the ministry, had always discreetly said: ‘Wait until some 
woman asks for ordination and then we will deal with the case on its merits. Give usa 
case!’’ And in the eventful year of 1928, there came a case before the General Council 
of the Church which met in Winnipeg. The time had come! 

A young woman was asking for ordination. She had completed her theological 
course some years before at Saint Andrews in Saskatoon, taking the gold medal in a 
class of nineteen. She had already served on two fields with marked success, She 
could speak French as well as English, play the organ, lead the singing, drive a car, 
keep house, hold her tongue and get along with people. She had established Sunday 
schools on her fields, organized literary societies, reading classes and ladies’ aid 
societies. She was an able speaker, a clever student and a good pastor. And she was 
asking to be ordained. The case had arrived. In black and white had come a request 
for the ordination of a woman! 

The Methodist side of the United Church had feared the Presbyterian side on the 
subject of women entering the ministry. The Presbyterians might not favor the 
innovation, and some of the Methodist men had said to the restless souls who pressed 
for the reform: ‘‘No, we must not raise this matter now; it might make friction with 
the Presbyterians. Let it rest until Union is settled and sealed by a few more years of 
harmonious effort. Please don’t urge the matter now.” 

The women did not think much of that argument. They knew that if you wait until 
everyone is ready for anything you will wait for ever, but that argument received a 
quick and decisive answer in the case before the Council. The young woman who was 
asking for ordination was a former Presbyterian and her sponsors were former 
Presbyterians. 

The Executive Committee of the church determined to send out a questionnaire to 
the churches, asking them how they felt about the ordination of women. This would 
give a little time, and it seemed a democratic way of proceeding. The will of the 
people must be ascertained. 

Replies to the questionnaire were received, ranging all the way from enthusiastic 
support to flat denials. The church at large seemed to be either favorable or indiffer- 
ent, but we knew that there was some stiff opposition from some of the executives of 
the church. However, what we hoped for was that Miss Lydia Gruchy would be given 
a Special License to preach, which would open the door to other applicants by estab- 
lishing a precedent. We hoped for this, and believed that the church could not refuse 
it. Miss Gruchy had demonstrated her worthiness on every count. 

Now I hate to have to join the chorus of those who blame women for everything 
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“But after a while,” he went on, leaning his elbows 
sprawlingly on the window sill, ‘it was a comfort to see you. 
If you had adjusted yourself to grief, I reasoned, so might I 
learn the way.” 

“‘We all pick up the pieces,’’ she murmured. 

“Even if a widow and a widower cannot forget the ones 
they have lost,” he said, ‘‘surely friendship should not be 
denied them. You agree to that, don’t you, Mrs. Wilson? 
Even a friendship warmer than it would be possible if the 
lost ones were—were not gone? That surely is not disloyalty, 
is it, Mrs. Wilson?” 

“Indeed no,” she agreed softly. ‘We need all the help we 
can get in—in travelling the rest of the way alone.” 

He nodded his head, his face grave. Then he smiled and 
said: 

“I am looking forward to that drive tonight.” 


WHEN HE had gone, she sat idle for a few moments, her 
face preoccupied, her head bent. But when she glanced up 
again she saw her sons coming down the street. Her face 
blossomed with love and pride. What fine straight figures, 
what foamy fair hair, what fearless blue eyes, what alluring 
smiles! Was ever a mother so blessed? 

She greeted them smilingly but not tenderly since they 
barred all overt affection. 

“Come in, late ones,” she said; ‘and Willie, how did you 
get that torn sleeve?” 

“Oh, that little rip? It started last night when I went 
raiding while old man Rogers was here,” Willie explained. 

“Don’t call him old man Rogers. He’s only a little older 
than Iam. And what's raiding?” . 

“Aw, it’s nothing to worry about, moms,” Ned said. 
“Some of the guys in first year high have got silly about girls. 
They go calling on girls, the poor nuts. So then we go round 
to the houses where they are, and put ticktacks on the 
windows and maybe make a few catcalls if we think we can 
run faster than they can. There’s one bum—”’ 

“Don’t call a nice boy a bum,” protested his mother. 

“Well, what can we call them?” countered Ned. “If a 
fellow’s a bum, he isn’t a guy or a bird or a nut or a dumbell 





In a few strides Rogers reached the 
twins, and dragging them off the car, 
banged their heads together furiously. 


or a flat tire. 
people.” 

“I haven’t strength to argue with you,” 
sighed Mrs. Wilson. “Besides I must get 
supper out of the pressure cooker.” 

“I guess old man Rogers or old man Cam- 
bridge must be coming over tonight,’’ remarked 
Willie. “I notice that we always have these 
three-in-one suppers when moms is expecting a 
caller.” 

Mrs. Wilson blushed. 

“It’s a coincidence then,” she said, a little 
tartly. “I have to have three-in-one suppers, as 
you call them, the day you boys overpower me 
with your torn clothes.” 

“Well, I don’t mind them coming,” said 
Willie. ‘They are company for you if we are 
studying or raiding or something. I saw old man 
Cambridge shaving at his window, so I guess 
he’ll be the one to come over.” 

“You’re very observing, Willie,”’ his mother 
commented. “I do wish you could put your 
energies to some sensible use.” 

“Well, I’m thinking of it,” Willie said, “if 
only to stop old ladies from telling me they 
hope I am a comfort to my widowed mother.” 

Mrs. Wilson fell into gales of helpless laugh- 
ter. Most of her admonitory talks to her chil- 
dren ended in the same way. The boys grinned 
back. 

“‘Well, I may sometimes be troubled, but I certainly am 
never dull in my household,” Mrs. Wilson said, as she 
turned to her kitchen. 

In the kitchen, she paid and dismissed Grandma Casey 
and then busied herself over the stove. She heard her 
children speaking softly to 
each other. Presently they 
joined her. They chose the 
moment when she was about 
to release the steam from 
the pressure cooker to intro- 
duce the topic they had 
been discussing. 

‘‘Moms,”’ said Ned, 
“caddying like we do at the 
country club we hear a lot 
of talk that the ladies spill. 
They’ve been saying you 
ought to marry either old 
man Rogers or old man 
Cambridge.” 

Mrs. Wilson released the 
steam so suddenly that it 
spurted into the air’ like a 
fountain. 

‘‘There, now, you’ve 
driven all the juices back 
into the meat,’’ admonished 
Willie. “I heard you calling 
down Grandma Casey for 
that last week.” 

“It’s absurd,” said Mrs. 
Wilson. ‘‘No one wants to 


You gotta have names for 


"It isn't your fault if you're not ve 
good scout material," said Willie, 
“and if you make us apologize, Mom, 
we'll be liars, so what can we do?" 
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marry me that I know of. Besides, I have taken it for 
granted that you boys would not want anyone else to live 
with us.” 

“Look, mother,” Willie said, ‘we'd of been mad a year 
ago and kicked any fellow out of the house. Just us three 
seemed plenty. We'd be mad now if we thought you 
were getting a man in to help bring us up. We can bring 
ourselves up with your help. It isn’t as if we weren't getting 
boy scout training.” 

“So you’ve been considering it?” asked Mrs. Wilson 
faintly. 

“Well, you see,” responded Willie, “‘we’ve been trying to 
look ahead. I don’t think I'll ever marry; Ned the same, 
but gosh, moms, some of these guys we were raiding last 
night talked that way, and look at them now—crazy about 
girls. Maybe we'll be the same kind of nuts. And I’ve 
heard you say a daughter-in-law would want her own home.” 

“I’d kick her out if she didn’t want you, moms,” Ned 
said; ‘‘so would Bill.” 

“Tell her now what was it a lady said,” prompted Willie, 
“‘while we were sitting beside the porch waiting for a chance 
to caddy.” 

“She said she’d be sorry if you didn’t choose one of these 
two men, because children weren’t really, now, friends—no, 
companions, and a man or a woman needed a companion of 
their own generation.” 

“I—I hope that was all,” said Mrs. Wilson, as her son 
paused. 

“Well, except for guessing how much money old man 
Cambridge and old man Rogers had, and that Ned and me 
needed a strong hand, and wondering how much you had 
left, I guess that was about all,” said Willie. “They didn’t 
talk any more when Ned and me were called out to caddy 
for old man Cambridge and they saw us get up from beside 
the porch.” 

The children grinned wickedly. Their faces changed but 
looked unbelieving when their mother said: 

“This gossip does not really concern us. Professor 
Cambridge and Mr. Rogers are—are just our family friends 
who have been very kind to us.” 

“All the same, they act sort of like these nuts that we 
raided last night,” Willie said doubtfully. ‘I think they’re 
sort of chasing you, moms. We {Continued on page 40} 
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The hilarious, but very trying 
dilemma of a young widow with 
twin sons testing the characters 


of her two suitors 


by 

MAUDE 
RADFORD 
WARREN 
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er 


VICE BLESSED 


glanced out at the elm-shaded suburban street beyond 
which lay a view of the blue lake, misty valley and green 
hills. But the street, rather than the background interested 
her. She was waiting for the arrival of her twin sons. 
- Aman appeared at the end of the vista of elms, pacing in 
slow dignified fashion. Mrs. Wilson looked up and then 
quickly looked down again at her sewing. Grandma Casey 
came in from the dining room, her broad face coyly smiling, 
gnarled hands on her fat hips. 

“There’s Mr. Rogers coming,” she said. ‘‘I’ll bet he’ll step 
in here before he goes into his own house. I bet Professor 
Cambridge will stop, too. I’m an old woman, Mrs. Wilson, 
used to speaking my mind, and a young widow like you 
oughtn’t to have to bring them two big lumps of boys up 
“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Wilson, blushing furiously; “I’m 
perfectly capable of looking after my twins. You brought up 
your boys alone.” 

“I did,” Grandma Casey assented, “but I did it with a 
clump across the jaw if they give me anny of their lip. Them 
was the days when you could rare your young ones without 
anny talk about their rights and individualities. You’re not 
like myself; you're soft. And them twins of yours is that 


: 


mischievous. Why, only yesterday I was serving at the 
country club and them two was caddying, Willie for Mr. 
Rogers and Neddie for Professor Cambridge, and when Mr. 
Rogers went to the locker room, Neddie managed to get a 
paper cup of water on the chair he sat down on. You should 
of seen his pants; fair ruined they were. He had to walk 
home without anny tea, and the ladies all seeing the big 
damp places on him.” 

“Dear, dear,” murmured Mrs. Wilson. 

“And Professor Cambridge, he was standing in the road, 
dreamy like the way he is, and Willie got on the stame 
roller that the stame wasn’t all dead in, and he came near 
killing the man. Now if them two fellys can stand up 
against such tricks and still come courting you—”’ 

“That will do, grandma,” said Mrs. Wilson coldly. “I’m 
not thinking of marrying again.” 

“Ah,” returned Grandma Casey, shaking her head, 
wisely, “that sort of talk manes they haven’t put the 
question to you yet. But they will. If ever two men had 
intentions in their manners, it is tham two.” 

That was the worst of living in a small city, Mrs. Wilson 
thought, furiously; everyone knew your business. A man 
couldn’t call twice in succession but the neighbors thought 
either he was in love with you or you were in love with him. 
If nothing came of it, then you had been jilted or he had. 

Meanwhile, the approaching figure had arrived at the 
path before Mrs. Wilson’s door and was turning toward her, 
hat in hand. Rogers was a dark, closely shaven man, genial 
in expression, rapid of glance, rather stout and self-assured. 
He smiled at her brilliantly as she glanced up. 


aes are you doing indoors this perfect June day?” he 
asked. 

She indicated her sewing basket and waved a boy scout 
shirt upon which she was sewing merit badges. 

“No play for me yet,’’ she said. 

“Devoted parent,’”’ he returned with heavy playfulness. 
“T had been counting on a walk with you.” 

“I’m sorry,’”’ she murmured, her blue eyes pensive. 

“Perhaps tonight?” he began. 

“Oh, but Professor Cambridge has asked me to go for a 
drive with him.” 

“Tomorrow night, perhaps?” pursued Rogers, his genial 
expression fading, his fingers playing a staccato measure on 
the window sill. 

“Oh, tomorrow night by all means,” she agreed. 

Rogers presently took his leave and entered his house next 
door. He had not been long gone, when, from the house 
across the street, came a tall, spare brownish man, rather 
plain and with an awkward walk. He crossed the street 
absently as if he were not quite sure of his objective. He 
looked as if life was a gallery in which he did not feel at 
home. His expression was faintly bewildered and his smile 
was strained. 

“You make a lovely picture,”’ he said, as he reached the 
window. ‘For a long time, do you know, I could not bear to 
ee at yoy sitting at the window here. You made me feel 
lonely.” 

She gave a sympathetic murmur. Cambridge’s wife had 
been dead less than two years and he had been a devoted 
husband, 
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“It’s going to be the season of ouP lives as far 









as getting the best out of our clothes---and 


should make better-dressed women of us all’? 


angora wool and rick tweeds, many of them belted 
and military collared, while many more swing 
from the raglan shoulder-line and use concealed- 
button fastenings. 

For general utility dresses as well as for sociable 
hours, the two-piece dress is prominent, and jacket 
frocks of fine wools over self-dresses, or wool 
skirts with tie silk or taffeta blouses, appear con- 
sistently. Extra fine woollens, crépes that have 
unique weave interest—such as the “cereal” 
crépes and self-patterned fabrics—and a number 
of novelty knits and velveteens comprise a great 
part of the afternoon picture. Satins, still aglow 
from their summer success, add romantic interest 
to the tea hour, when velvets, too, put in a stun- 
ning appearance in the more tailored styles. 

In defiance of gold standards the most beloved 
trimming for the new season will be metal cloth 
alone, or metal stripes and specks on velvet, taf- 
fetas, crépes and wools. Many satins trim up in 
white, dusty pink—a color to be watched for fall 
—sea green, and an icy blue. 


THE EVENING highlight for autumn is the bell 
silhouette, where the fabric interest is transferred 
below the knees, giving the figure that graceful, 
willowy movement reminiscent of Rembrandt 
and more courtly days—and knights! This fullness 
has been handled discreetly, and is not heavy or 
flashy. Mainbocher has added a slit to his bell- 
skirted dresses, with dashing effect. The fabrics 
for evening keep up with the general tendency for 
richness and, after velvet and satin, we will see 


a great many crépes, metal cloths, fine wools and 
a sprinkling of pert taffetas for the more frivolous. 

Black is the pre-eminent afternoon and evening 
color. Rather the duller blacks are favored for the 
days, and the gleaming blacks for night. The 
“Faded Leaves” colors will be seen in afternoon 
and evening and a brilliant shade called ‘‘Cocktail 
Blue,” and a rich wine dubbed “Wineleaf’’ have 
a future, too. The summer shades of dusty pink, 
aquamarine and white will carry well over into the 
next season, and many blouse manufacturers are 
showing dusty pink in the long satin tunic affairs. 

Cellophane has received probably more adula- 
tion than ever before accorded one of the synthetic 
sisterhood and appears frequently in trimmings, 
very often in wraps—very triumphant in the 
“Butcher Boy” evening wrap or blouse—and 
sometimes in whole dresses. 

The beret has swept the fall millinery mode and 
is much larger than what we generally think of in 
that connection. It is very flat-topped, and may 
be best described as a plateau tacked on to a 
bandeau. The tricorne, carried over since the 
Second Empire, comes forth nobly, and there is 
also to be seen the boat-shaped turban, the high 
oriental-like turban and the shepherdess hat— 
all striving for that chic “profile’’ line that is the 
Paris rave. Quills and whole birds are the most 
important trimming, [Continued on page 67} 
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“It looks as though couturiers are realizing that a 


woman likes femininity in her garb without causing 


the stop-and-go lights to change at her passing” 


ASHION pulls back the curtains from her 

autumn mode and we, poor puppets of her 

whims, are awed by the wealth of charm 

and dignity of the styles she discloses. Gone 
are the voluptuous curves and exaggerations of a 
former season; gone, too, is the stern and meagre 
mode of a depression era. But we forget them 
without a pang, for autumn 1934 brings a glory 
to women’s clothes that is pleasant and refreshing 
and, while eminently sane, is saved by devious 
little tricks from being sensible. 

The keynote for fallisa tailored femininity that 
subtly manages to endow the mode with romance, 
without inflicting on it the folly of frills. It looks 
as if the couturiers are getting to realize, more 
than ever this season, that a woman likes feminin- 
ity and charm in her garb, without causing the 
stop-and-go lights to change at her passing. 

Looking over the fall fashion picture I defy any 
woman—and I’ll take all-comers—not to look her 
level best with the styles that are pouring in from 
Paris and being concocted on this continent. 
Quality of fabric, richness of color, and a nice 
distinction between restraint and the obvious, 
characterize the new mode. Fashion, in a word, 
reverts to type and becomes a lady. 

That it will be another suit season goes without 
saying. We’ve all had such comfort and conceit in 
our spring ensembles that it would be a hardy 
person indeed who would turn us away from this 
altar. While those who are swagger-minded are to be 
well taken care of, the newer silhouette is a semi- 
fitted, cfttimes back-belted coat that will two-time 


it any place with a dress instead of its own trim 
skirt. Sleeves go in for a lot of detail, while 
shoulders are relaxed and necklines are snug-to- 
the-throat—many with inset vestees. The un- 
trimmed suit is furlongs ahead of the furred affair, 
and it looks as if it will win all along the line. But 
the suits that are fur-trimmed lean toward rac- 
coon for their adornment; and the choice is a 
happy one. Tweeds and “‘bark,’’ wools — look at 
the handiest tree, and see what I mean—lead in 
the fabric picture, while browns, greens, rusts and 
wines, also a sprinkling of navy, are the chosen 
colors. 


COATS PUT all their interest above the waistline 
—which is, more often than not, belted—and are 
prone to edge their collars with fur, instead of 
making the whole collar a thing of peltry. The 
rippled collar is foremost, wavering up to the face 
in front and standing out like a fence at the nape 
of the neck. Here again raccoon scores several 
points, a close runner-up to the ever-popular fox. 
Dress coats often employ flat furs worked into 
yokes arid parts of the sleeve with dressmaker 
skill and, dispensing with the belt, flares the skirt 
out into a slim, restrained bell silhouette to accom- 
modate the longer, more formal afternoon dresses. 
Armholes are being cut a little deeper, to take care 
of the heavier dresses when the north winds cut 
up. Black is the premier coat shade; fully seventy 
per cent being shown in this color, with brown the 
next best, and green, rust and the blues and greys 
following. The man-tailored coat goes in for 
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especially bright and joyous flavor. Some- 

thing with a tang that instantly delights the 
taste and gives new zest to the whole meal. Certainly this is 
one reason why Campbell’s Tomato Soup appears with such 
regularity—and is always received with gusto—on thousands 
of Canada’s dining-tables. Its flavor is really a thing apart 
— an original creation that has often been imitated, but 
never equalled. As you appreciate every time you taste it! 


' / r You know how important it is in every 
pa AVC 2 meal to have at least one food with an 


21 kinds to choose from... 


Asparagus Consommé Ox Tail 

Bean Julienne Pea 

Beef Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Mutton Printanier 
Celery Mulligatawny Tomato 
Chicken with Rice Mushroom (Creamof) Vegetable 
Clam Chowder Noodle with Chicken Vegetable-Beef 


12 cents a can 
except “Chicken with Rice” 


Double rich! Double strength! 


Campbell’s Soups bring you con- 
densed, concentrated goodness. You 
are buying double richness —double 
strength. So when you add an equal 
quantity of water in your kitchen, 
you obtain twice the quantity of 
soup at no extra cost. 


Campbell’s Soups are the finest 
soups you can buy. 


Eat Soup AND KrErep WELL 


MADEIN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD NEW TORONTO, CANADA 
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Let Them 


UU WANT a dog? Very well then. What kind of 
a dog shall it be? 
Just plain “dog” might be anything, from a 
herculean giant of nobility to a snakey little 
cringing sneak thief. There are so many breeds and 
varieties of dog—each with its inherent characteristics 
quite irrespective of up-bringing—that the Irish bag- 
gage man seems to have spoken more truly than we 
knew when he said that cats was dogs and birds was 
dogs, but he didn’t think tortoises should be. 

This matter of breed is important, for on it depends 
a great deal the sort of person your dog will become. 
Why do you want a dog? For his merry companionship? 
For breeding and show purposes? As a playmate and 
nurse for children? As a guardian of the house at night? 
Choose his breed and kind accordingly, and his natural 
aptitudes and impulses will help him to be the dog you 
want him to be. 

Originally, dogs were not pets. They had to work for 
a living, and their duties were so bred into them that 
they have been quite outlived. Today dogs may still be 
classified as working dogs, hunting dogs, fighting dogs, 
and so on, and the trades of their ancestors taken as an 
index of their probable characters now. 

Naturally, the show dog, bred for looks rather than 
temperament and for “points” before intelligence, is 
not always a satisfactory family pet. He is a dog for 
the individual owner, and needs, and repays, a lot of 
trouble and care. It is neither fair nor true to say that 
the mongrel is better tempered than his aristocratic 
cousin, but many dog fanciers are claiming lately that 
some breeds have been spoiled by overselection. 

There is a movement highly approved among doggy 





When you know what type 
of dog the various breeds 


are, and how to care for 


them, then make the children 
happy and— 


Have One! 


circles in Europe and on this continent to breed back to 
the older types of fox terrier and collie, with a squarer 
nose and higher brain cavity. Close interbreeding to 
the long-pointed nose and shallow head is, it is claimed, 
developing a degenerate type of dog with a high ner- 
vous tension, not nearly so desirable as its blunt-headed 
predecessors. 

The collie was originally a work dog, used by the 
shepherds to round up and watch their flocks. He 
would fight to the death for the life of a lamb, and was 
quick to sense danger and work out his own methods 
of advertising it. In the same class is the English sheep 
dog. These working dogs are intelligent and faithful 
guardians. In warning off intruders their method is to 
bark rather than bite, but they are formidable foes 
nevertheless. For generations they have been used to 
roaming the open spaces of the hills and farms, and one 
would not expect them to become easily adapted to the 
close confinement of city life. 

The bulldog, on the other hand, was a fighting dog 
which dwelt around the towns and villages to provide 
sport in the bull ring. He was bred to the square jaw 
and out-thrust underlip so that he might the better lie 
with his head to the ground and spring to the bull’s 
throat as it charged. The underhung lower jaw locked 
in the enemy’s nose or throat, helping the dog to hold 
on, even though his full weight was swung from the 
ground, bearing down the animal’s head while the other 
dogs worried it to death. For the same reason, the 
shorter the bulldog’s nose the better, and that is the 
secret of the “‘pug’’ face which gives him so much the 
aspect of a prize fighter and makes him susceptible to 
asthma, {Continued on page 32} 
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by 
IRIS FOSTER 


F EVER she writes her autobiography, it will be 
entitled “Life Begins at Four.” 

She is the child of whom every fond mother 
dreams. And she is possibly the only fully fledged . 
young film star in the world who has no idea what it’s 
all about. 

That’s Shirley Temple. 

When you come to think of it, it must be rather 
bewildering to a five-year-old to play at the entrancing 
game of making pictures, and, of course, it is only a 
game to Shirley as yet—with multitudes of bright lights 
and pretty scenery, delicious clothes to wear, and gifts 
and adoration from a number of grown-ups who play 
the same game, although it may not be such an entranc- 
ing business to them. 

And then, while you are still floating on golden clouds 
in a glorious game of make-believe, a man shouts “‘Cut ” 
and you think there must be a cake around somewhere, 
but your mother takes you off to lunch in the studio 
nursery and informs you if you don’t hurry up and eat 
all the spinach and all the carrots, it will be just too bad 
for you. 

That is the sort of “‘indignity”’ Shirley suffers. 

Her days, ever since she was born in a hospital ward 
where a large portrait of herself graces the walls today, 
have been meticulously supervised by a leading health 
specialist. 

Which means, of course, that she is fed on a well- 
balanced diet, gets twelve hours sleep at night, a “nap” 
midday, and an invigorating sun-bath in her own garden. 

When she is working she must attend nursery school with 
a governess for a few hours each day, and she is provided 
with a tiny portable bungalow on the set, where, in a white 
cot, surrounded by her dolls and teddy bears she drifts into 
the land of Nod. Shirley is quite unconscious of the fact that 
critical eyes are viewing the “rushes” of her histrionic 
ability; that executives are going without their own lunch 
to sit in on story conferences for her future pictures; or that 
wardrobe mistresses are stitching frills and furbelows on to 
her what-nots with loving fingers, while she snoozes in 

ace. 

Like many another child prodigy, little Miss Temple does 
not inherit her talents from her family. 

Her mother is a sensible, level-headed housewife from 
Santa Monica, married to a local bank manager. There are 
two boys, both in the schoolday stage, older than Shirley. 

She is too young to realize her good fortune as regards her 
parentage. Professional parents are all too apt to encourage 
their offspring to “show off” in public, tell them and others 
that they are “too, too cute,” and dress them up ridiculously 
in ribbons and lace until they look like bedraggled fairies 
tumbled from Christmas trees. 

Mrs. Temple has a strenuous life with her baby daughter. 
An elderly housekeeper attends to the needs of the modest 
family these days. Shirley’s mother devotes twelve hours a 
day to the little star’s career. 

“Daddy” Temple, a hard-headed business-man, takes 
care of every week’s salary cheque, which now runs into 
four figures. Not one penny of it is touched for house- 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE 
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An irresponsible child, sitting on 
top.of the motion picture world .. 


hold needs or for extravagances for Shirley or the family. 

Little Miss Temple lives today exactly as she lived before 
fame and wealth crept into the beach cottage where she 
was born. The same sort of inexpensive fifty-cent cotton 
wash frocks. The same sort of white sandals and socks. 
The same severely tailored sailor overcoat and beret, “‘made 
by mamma” after the child is in bed. 

Here is no hard-boiled, gum-chewing, mincing, face- 
contortioned prodigy, overgrown for her years, and con- 
vinced she is the “‘cat’s pyjamas.” 

Working in pictures is just a grand game. A better game, 
maybe, than learning what two and two make; writing in a 
copy book or learning to spell d-o-g. 


THERE’S ANOTHER pretty interesting “hobby,” too. 
After she is in bed at night, mother sits next to the cot and 
coaches her in next day’s lines. 

Each morning there is an hour devoted to singing and 
dancing lessons. Shirley likes that. By some mysterious 
means, a love for acting has been born in this child’s blood. 

At the age of three, she could hear a song come over the 
radio and repeat it faultlessly ten minutes later. At her local 
small dancing school, she could fall into steps which were 
inexplicable to girls five times her age. It’s as natural to 
Shirley to act as it is for a duck to swim. 

There have been other child prodigies in Hollywood. 
Some of them may have equalled the baby from Santa 
Monica in talent ability. None have been better. Without 
exception, all of them have been precocious and a misery to 
have around except the Temple kid. 

Shirley’s mother has her hands full. Other child players’ 










fond parents are apt to be a curse to studios. They bustle 
around film sets, get in directors’ ways, and always demand 
the impossible for their “sweet babies.”” Not so Mrs. 
George Temple. She takes a back seat and is simply and 
solely there to explain to the child what is wanted of her, 
and to minister to the child’s needs. Probably she would 
explain she is there first and foremost to scold Shirley if she 
lets her high spirits run away with her, or gets over-excited. 
At midday, after an ordinary “‘little girl’s’’ luncheon of 
meat, green vegetables and gravy, washed down with a glass 
of milk, Shirley goes to bed—and likes it. In fact, she has 
been brought up to like doing everything that is good for her. 
Talking to Shirley on the Fox Film lot is not regarded as 
any momentous occasion. All employees have been given 
strict instructions that the child is not to be petted or over- 
whelmed with flowery compliments. She lugs along her 
favorite doll for exhibition, is treated to an ice cream when 
she is especially good, and like any other tomboy of five, 
tumbles round on the lawns with a ball or a hoop. Quite 
impartially she gazes on gallery walls covered with her 
latest portraits without making any comment. Recently, at 
her fifth birthday party, she invited twenty friends to share 
the birthday cake presented to her by James Dunn, her 
screen “father,” and refused to sit down herself until the 
other little guests were seated, finally ending up the after- 
noon by giving away every gift presented to her, to the 
other kids, because she had more toys at home than she knew 
what to do with.”” This burst of generosity was quite spon- 
taneous and is typical of the kid. If she starts from the café 
with a bag of candy bought with her Saturday pocket 
money, she arrives in her dressing {Continued on page 36} 
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““LaTE AFTERNOON, GARDEN HILL, Ontario’ by J. W. Beatty, n.c.A. The froperty of The Ceylon Tea Bureau. 


cog 
Cé~ . -. Orasa pleasant interlude in the day’s 


activities, there is not ing so enjoyable as a cup of BETTER TEA. It banishes fatigue ; 
soothes jangled nerves and, iced or hot, Is as refreshing as an evening breeze. BETTER 
TEA 1s the most economical of all beverages for BETTER TEA always gives more... 


more cups, more energy, more enjoyment. It is more economical to buy BETTER TEA, 


Empire grown for Empire homes, BETTER TEA is small-leaf fea... the pick of the 


season s crop... that you find, scientifically blended by tea experts, in the 
well-known packaged brands. There is no substitute for BETTER 7 EA 


ha f. & ae ° ° e ? 
. not ing more relreshing .. . and any time 1s tea time . 
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says DR. BELOUX, 


noted stomach expert of 
Paris hospitals 
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If you suffer from any of these troubles, this 
case can mean a great deal to you! 


HY did Miss L— have these 

troubles? Why do YOU 

have them, and others like them ? 

Coated tongue (doctors say) is usu- 

ally a sign that your stomach juices 
aren't acting right. 

If you can’t getup mornings, it 
usually means your system is slug- 
gish and so you're not sleeping right. 

If you're irritable, it is probably 
because poisons (due to constipation) 
are attacking your nerves, 

What can you do about these 


troubles? Well, let us see what Dr. 
Jules Beloux did for them: 

“J put Miss L——on a yeast régime at 
once,” states Dr. Beloux. “And in 30 
days, you would never think she was the 
same girl of a month before! 

“She was entirely well again, full 
of energy, with good digestion, good 
spirits, no more headaches. 

“* Nine people out of 10,”’ Dr. Beloux 
states, “‘make their condition worse 
with brutal cathartics . . . while it 1s 
gentleness, not harshness, that 1s 
needed. I am a confirmed believer in 


® Dr. Jules Beloux is a famous consultant on stomach 
disorders at the great Salpétriére Hospital in Paris; 
editor of a widely read medical monthly. His patients 
have included several members of the French Cabinet, 


yeast. It gently stimulates the weak 
intestinal muscles, and breaks up 
hardened waste matter.” 

Fleischmann’s Yeast also speeds 
up the flow of your gastric juices... 
aids digestion. And your entire health 
rests on good digestion. 

Start now to get at the real 
causes of your troubles by eat- 
ing 2 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast every day...for at 
least 30 days! Right now... 
you can get some 
from a grocer, res- 
taurant,drug store 
or soda fountain. 
Rich in Vitamins 
B, D and G, 


To benefit THOROUGHLY, 


Don’t expect troubles that come from 
years of neglect to be cured “overnight” 
Fleischmann’s Y east, remember, is a food 
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Let Fleischmann’s Yeast stimulate 
your gastric juices . . . strengthen 
your intestinal muscles . . . soften 
hardened waste Then see what a 


world of difference it makes in the 
way you feel...and look. 


and work! 








eat it REGULARLY! 
















—not a violent drug. Eat 2 cakes 
every day, for 30 days at least, or 
until you really feel well—look well! 
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in great cities, penniless and without friends. 
planned the trip I never thought I should go so 
it seemed adventurous and pleasant to spend the 
days seeking always what lay beyond the horizon, 
seeing unfamiliar country and strange things. Being alone 
enabled me to make much better time and to be quite 
independent. Besides it would be difficult to find the right 
girl to accompany me on such a trip. As for being afraid, I 
am a dreadful coward—visits to the dentist have proved 
that—but nature is a kind mother and I don’t believe there 
are many very evil people in the world. i “no one 
ever got into trouble minding their own business.” I kept 
to the main highway across the continent, guided by copies 
road maps that are given away at gas stations. To say 
t I walked all the way would be untrue. The distance 
and back is about 9,000 miles, of which I only hiked 
four hundred! Most of my travelling was done through 
lifts offered by passing motorists or — by freight. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 


MY OUTFIT consisted of rouge, powder, soap and tooth- 
paste, writing materials, a varied collection of old sweaters 
and stockings and an old quilt. All this was carried in an 
army kit bag, on which, by way of advertisement to help 
in getting myself lifts, I fastened a copper and a silver 
buffalo, souvenirs of the National Park at Banff, a copper 
moose from Moose Jaw and finally, a felt pennant with the 
legend, “Saint John, N. B.” 

Usually I wore a tweed skirt and pullover jersey. If it 
grew colder, I could superimpose sweater upon sweater, 
giving a weird variety to my costume. When I started out 
I had twenty-six dollars, but the whole trip cost fifty-two 
dollars, the difference being partly earned by odd jobs and 
partly donated by well wishers en route. I can say with 
pride, however, that I never asked anyone for a thing 
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and BACK 


during my travels. Such letters 
as I received were sent to General 
Delivery in the big cities. Needless 
to say my changes of address were 
frequent. 

As regards food, my breakfast 
usually consisted of toast and tea, 
my lunch was a drink of milk, and 
a good supper costing only twenty- 
five cents I could buy in some 
café. In many a hospitable home 
did I relate the tale of my journey. 
Sometimes it was at a farmhouse 
where I told the children ghost 
stories; sometimes at a road camp 
where an amused circle of men questioned me and urged me 
on to eat “more sinkers” and pie. 

My longest lifts were given me by commercial travellers 
from whom I learned interesting things about the passing 
country. I found them in the main, very decent; they were 
glad to have company on what was to them a monotonous 
trip and they seemed to find pleasure in taking me to lunch 
or dinner and watching me devour steak and salad. 

Often if it were toward evening, people who gave me 
lifts would ask, ‘‘Where are you staying tonight?” As 
the country was strange to me I could not tell and I 
was invited to stay with them. “We have an extra 
bed and you look so tired.” I always tried to make 
myself useful round the house by way of repayment, 

When I got home I wrote literally dozens of letters 

to people who had been kind and generous to me 

and had asked me to let them know how I got on. 

If I had no invitation to stay anywhere I engaged a 

room for the night, but this was not to cost more 

than seventy-five cents. It is too much to travel all day and 
then sleep out at night—though I did so once or twice when 
funds ran low. 


MY FIRST adventure took place at Revelstoke, B. C. In 
looking for a lodging I met an old friend whom I had 
known in Alaska. She asked me to supper and, over the 
mulligan, I was introduced to a fellow guest, a youth called 
Texas. When I lamented that as there was no road through 
the mountains to Golden, 200 miles east, I must take the 
train which I could ill afford to do, Texas said that box cars 
were the best means of transport; he would find a clean 
“empty” and be my escort to Golden himself—‘‘Doggoned 
if he wouldn’t.”” It seemed to me a mad idea, but my Alas- 
kan friend thought it quite reasonable and vouched for 
Texas’s character. I spun a coin. Heads I ride the freight— 
and it came heads! 

Two girls had recently been killed on freight trains and 
I wrote in my diary that if anything happened to me, 
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mother was to have all my possessions. I hid my fears and 
at midnight, in the pouring rain, Texas and I stole through 
the alleys to the freight yards, where we dived under cars 
and waited in shadows until that experienced youth, an- 
nouncing the coast was clear, showed me into an empty box 
car. We closed the doors and I sat down on the floor trying 
to stop my teeth chattering with cold and excitement. At 
last the train started. Texas went to sleep, curled up like 
a cat on the bare boards, but the car was dirty and cold 
and I had a wretched, sleepless night. 

We passed Golden in the small hours, arriving at Field 
early in the morning. There a policeman seized Texas and 
ordered him off the property. The policeman ignored me, 
though I looked equally disreputable after my night in the 
box car. I followed Texas, who wore a hang-dog air, and to 
console him made coffee and breakfast by the river. It 
seemed wise for us to part company, though I hated to seem 
to want to be rid of him, especially as he insisted that I take 
all the money he had— {Continued on page 42} 
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“Their Skin is IO years younger than their Age 


Dermatologists examine skin 





“Mrs. McAdoo’s skin has the fresh appearance of a skin 
in the twenties. There are no noticeably large pores, 
wrinkles or disfiguring marks.” ~ Dermatologist’s report. 
Mrs. McAdoo says: “I use Pond’s Cold Cream night and 
morning and several times during the day.” 





Dexmaroocists judge the age of your skin by 
certain definite points. 

Loss of tone... impaired vasomotor circulation. .. 
development of wrinkles. ..loss of natural skin oils. 

From 16 to 20, a woman’s skin literally “blooms.” 
Its texture is satiny ...the color glows. The skin is 
soft, yet firm. Not a hint of a line! 

From twenty on, the fight to keep a youthful ap- 
pearance begins. Deep down in your skin thousands 
of tiny oil glands are beginning to function less 
and less. 

When these glands begin to fail, the skin actually 
shrinks! Gets harsh—lined—sallow! 


Replace natural oils... this way 


The only way to check these faults is to replace those 
failing oils! 

That is what Pond’s Cold Cream does! 

It contains the purest of specially processed oils 
that sink into the skin . .. stir up the deep skin to 
vigorous action. Revitalize it. Liven up the circu- 
lation. Erase lines that are threatening to crease 
into wrinkles. 


That is the reason 


the women who use Ss 
Pond’s have skin that "a 
appearsafulltenyears ~ 2 
younger, or more, than 
their actual age. 
Today—1 out of aw OES 


every 5 women 
who use cream uses 
Pond’s—though there 
are over a thousand 
creams on the market! 


Pond’s is a superb 











of noted beauties 


Find it free from skin 
faults usual at their age 





ee _ 
Mi 


“Mrs. Spreckels has a fect skin, yo © than her . Texture 

Guo, tone excellent. ‘No blackhenda”=ciereuntolagies t repens, 

Mrs. Spreckels says: “Two years I using Pond’s. M: 
began to get smoother, aon Tanase tune back.” 









“Lady Smiley’s skin has the bloom of a gir! in the teens. Circulation 
very good. No blemishes.’’—London Physician's report, 


ify Smiley anges een ae poaee, see ose clean and 
soft — pre it ” te jest 
P _ for rt (Note: 8 largest selling 


Deep-penetrating, Specially Processed Oils 
in this Cream keep skin Young—soft—wrinkle-free 


FIGHTS OFF THESE AGE SIGNS 


after 30 


CORRECTS THESE SKIN FAULTS 





SAGGING TISSUES DISCOLORATIONS 


LITTLE BLEMISHES 


LAUGHTER LINES 


cleanser and much more than a cleanser. the skin. Not only is this new cream a thorough 
Use it night and morning for pore-deep cleanser, but it, too, contains the same specially proc- 
cleansing; for softening; for tissue stimu- — essed oils as the famous Pond’s Cold Cream. 
¥: » lation. Always before applying make-up. Give it a 3-day trial... Tear out the coupon below this 
‘ sh Pond’s Cold Cream Serves very day and send with 10¢ for a liberal supply of this youth- 
every complexion need. sustaining cream with samples of three other beauty aids. 
Pond’s also makes Pond’s Ponp’s Extract Co. or Canapa, Ltp., Dept. J, 167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont, 


i »fyin I enclose 10¢ (to cover postage and packing) for samples of all Pond’s Creams 
Lique fy 8 Cream, = Bow, and three different shades of Pond’s New Face Powder as checked, 
quicker melting cream that 


I prefer Light Shades (J I prefer Dark Shades (} 
melts the instant it touches 





Dit ....nonnre-vssaclianicieeerdonpeaniemeiictsicksriaamantianrtaiciaasicaaniaiinsitasiidaaitiadainman 
Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses. Corrects skin Street. on . scinseniaenpaiisinieiiiaatiadaitaes 
faults. Used by l out ofevery 5 women who usecream. 
Pond’s Liquefying Cream serves the same pur- City _Province____ ma 


poses—is quicker melting. Cleanses and beautifies, Made in Canada All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Co. of Canada, Led. 
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CHINA PAINTING AT 


by LAWRENCE KIRK 


This is the design 
used in the circular » 
band on the lamp. 






quently those made from one mineral will not mix with 
those made from another, and when the china is fired black 
spots often appear on the finished work. 

Black, auburn brown, baby blue, banding blue, moss 
green, empire green, peach blossom, blood red, yellow 
brown and albert yellow. 

Many of the stores sell brushes without handles. Of 
course it is possible to purchase handles at the art store, 
but the ordinary wooden skewers which butchers use in 
rolled roasts make an excellent substitute. The brushes 
needed are: one square shader No. 3; one square shader 
No. 4; one square shader No. 6, and one pointed brush No 3 
(this is to be kept for the use of gold only). The square 
shader may seem very clumsy at first; but a little experiment- 
ing with them will soon prove that as wide a stroke as pos- 
sible is less likely to leave brushmarks than the many 
strokes one would have to use with a pointed brush to cover oe 
the same amount of surface. 

In addition to the above articles one should buy two pal- 
ette knives—one to be kept for gold only—one bottle of 
turpentine, one bottle of painting medium or oil for china 
colors, one china pencil, box of gold, burnishing sand, a 
mapping pen, tracing paper, graphite paper and a few 
ounces of surgeon’s wool. The [Continued on page 67} 






This charming lamp started life 
as a vase in a five and ten cent 
store. The design is a simple one 
fo follow and is shown in detail 
to. the right. 


HINA PAINTING is often classed as an art, 
and many people who greatly admire the dainty 
handwork would be immensely surprised to 
learn that the so-called art is really more of a 
craft than an art. Undoubtedly there are many forms temperature gradually raised until the glaze on the china 
of it—figure painting and natural brush flowers— is practically melted to allow the paint to mingle with it. 
which should not be attempted by the amateur; but These ovens are called kilns, and in every town of any size 
the style which is in vogue today requires no skill in its there are kilns where firing is done at a very small cost. It 
designing; and can be successfully carried out by any- is quite impossible to fire china in an ordinary kitchen range 
one having both the time and inclination to do near or gas oven, and it would certainly not pay the average 
work. The work is purely conventional, and designs china painter to invest in a kiln, as these are specially 
may be found in many forms which will make admir- constructed, are expensive, and the operator must have 
able china designs. A piece or two of hand-painted special training in the use of one. 
china on the tea tray or dining table acts as a mirror It is not advisable, nor is it at all necessary, to start with 
for the hostess—does perhaps even more than that, for an expensive array of paints and brushes. Much better is 
it reflects her individuality, where a mirror only reflects it to add a color now and then, and the range will grow 
her image. without the purchaser feeling much of a drain on her pocket- 
There are special paints made from minerals which book. The paints will keep indefinitely if the corks are 
must be used in all china decoration. These come in replaced in the bottle and the color kept in a dry place. 
powder form and are mixed with medium as required. This does not apply to lustres which are at their best when 
After painting a piece it must dry for several hours fresh and after a few months begin to lose their sheen. For 
before being sent to the store to be “‘fired.”” The latter those who are beginners I would suggest the following 
term only means being placed in a cold oven, and the selection of colors. Do not, however, mix any two, as fre- 







a 
Design for a cup 6 
and saucer. o 


A conventional 
pattern to be 
worked in bril- 
liant colors. Very decorative this ‘ 
te nena en theme for any chfha. 
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"AN BAR FO FHEB GROUND” 


—this describes General Motors’ policy, a policy by which the public is given what it wants in better cars year after year, and yet is safely protected 
against ill-timed or dubious experiments 


Not what one man thinks-but 


OUR exchange of views with more than 60,000 
Canadian motorists has impressed on us the 
folly of building motor cars to a formula. 


In developing our engineering programs, and 
our selling programs, we prefer to get all the 
facts, then apply them with an open mind. 


Scores of new inventions and new designs are 
born in the General Motors laboratories, and 
tested on the General Motors Proving Ground, 
each year. Those that are sound are submitted 
to the public itself — through our annual Cus- 
tomer Questionnaires — for the public’s own 
suggestions and approval. 


What the Public Wants 


And, when two solutions to the same engi- 
neering problem prove sound and dependable, 
we prefer to offer both in our different lines of 
cars and trucks. Thus we encourage engineering 
achievement and provide a choice of proved 
designs. 


We believe that when you give the public 
freedom of choice you lay a sure foundation 
for improvement and progress. And we believe 
that every motorist who considers the company 
back of the car he buys, prefers to deal with 
this kind of open-minded—and public minded— 
organization. 


GENERAL Morors 


PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED 


A PUBLIC - MINDED 


LASALLE 


The Beautiful Standard of the World 


INSTITUTION 
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M34-GM8 


For Lowest Hauling Costs 


PRODUCTS 
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“AN BYSB FO THE FUTURE 


All General Motors cars and trucks 
may be purchased on convenient 
terms through GMAC, General 
Motors’ own time-payment plan, 


PONTIAC McLAUGHLIN-BUICK 


Me 


M)2__o. 


The Economy Straight Eight The Car the World Res pects 


. for Economical Transportation ee Straight Eight 
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Who is she... 


-... this beautiful woman whom men 
avoid; whom other women do not envy? 
She is the woman whose person is un- 
pleasant because of underarm perspira- 
tion odor. 

She is quite unconscious of this un- 
pleasantness. She believes that because 
she is scrupulous about her daily bath, 
perspiration can do her no harm. 

A common mistake but a serious one 
and not worth taking a chance on when 
you can play safe so easily. With Mum! 

Just half a minute is all it takes to 

freedom from any hint of odor 
for all day or evening. Just a quick 
fingertipful of Mum ‘to each underarm 
when you dress—and it’s done. 

And think of this—if you forget to 
use Mum when dressing, use it afterwards. 
It’s harmless to clothing, you know. 

It’s soothing to the skin, too; even a 
sensitive skin. You can use Mum right 
after shaving the underarms. 

Remember, this dainty deodorant cream 
does away with unpleasant body odor 
without preventing perspiration. 

Use Mum and be sure of yourself. All 
toilet counters have it. Bristol-Myers, 
Inc., Montreal. P.Q. 


y 





TAKES THE 
ODOR OUT OF 
PERSPIRATION 


“WE PRIZE MUM FOR THIS, TOO”, women say. 
We simply couldn't get along without it to use on sanitary 
napkins. It relieves us of all worry and doubt on this score”, 


M34R 








Let Them 
Have One! 


(Continued from page 22) 








This pertinacious determination to hold 


| on to the end is displayed by the bull mas- 


tiff and the bull terrier, crossbreeds of the 
bulldog with the old English mastiff and 
the sportsman terrier. All the bull breeds 
are uncompromising watchdogs, faithful and 
affectionate, even absurdly sentimental, but 
not at all squeamish in the matter of blood 
and battle, and never hesitating to keep on 
to the end. 

The wolfhound too was a fighting dog, 
and so was the Belgian police dog, or 
Alsatian, trained on the continent to tackle 
criminals and bring them to surrender. 
Most of the bigger hunting dogs, such as 


| the bloodhound and the mastiff, have 


fighting instincts. They are gentle and 
patient with children, lovable and most 
intelligent pets; but it must be remembered 
that their breed contains the dander of 
their ancestors. They cannot be blamed for 
jumping into a fight and making the most 
of it. 


THE TERRIER, whatever his kind, is a 
boy at heart. He likes to do what boys do— 
he was trained to hunt rabbits and weasels 
and hares. Can he help it if the prey which 
he “worries to death’”’ proves to be grand- 
dad’s winter slipper, or the patch where he 
digs at a rabbit hole is Auntie Mary’s 
flowerbed? He is only doing what his ances- 
tors were praised for doing, and following 
the instincts that make him learn to fetch 
and carry so easily, to look to his master 
for orders, and be ready for a run whatever 
the time of day. It is difficult for him, per- 
haps, to understand that to summon a 
hunter to a possum’s hole is worthier cause 
for barking than the neighbor's cat in a tree. 

The spaniel is the hunting dog of the 
water as the terrier is of the land. Why he 
should have retained his long silky ears and 


| beautiful leg “feathers” is a mystery, for 


they must have been sorely in the way as 
he crashed through swampy underbrush. 
His duty was to fetch the fallen game after 
his master hadshot it. His victim was usually 
dead when he found it. The spaniel is a 
natural swimmer, and willing and devoted 
servant, but not a fighter. 

The Pekinese was the pet dog of the 
mandarins of China. He has seldom known 
a harder world than a silken cushion, or a 
more difficult task than looking sophisti- 
cated. The Chow, on the contrary, was the 
native work dog, closely related to the 
Samoyed and the huskies of the north. 
These dogs have learned their independence 
in a hard school and are not naturally 
accustomed to petting. If you see the 
Samoyed looking at you with a cold criti- 
cal gleam in his eye, don’t be surprised. He 
likes to make up his mind about people, 
and should he sit with a dignified indiffer- 
ence and permit you to pat his head, he is 
paying you high compliment. 


THE POINTS by which dogs are judged at 
a dog show are too many and technical to 
be detailed here. They involve the shape 
of the head, the placement of the eyes, the 
“bend” of the legs, the length of the tail, 
and soon. These things are not important 
in the family pet. Good temper and good 
health are the first essentials and pedigrees 
cannot control either. 

Does the puppy seem more excitable or 
more listless than the rest of the litter? 
How does he run—is he quickly winded? 
How does he place his legs? The correct 
leg motion is perfectly straight and parallel 
seen from the rear, and not thrown out to 
one side or the other. Improper leg motion 
will make the dog tire quickly and prevent 
it from taking the full amount of exercise 
necessary to keep it in health. In the 
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English “Dog World” recently it was re- 
ported that an English gentleman estimated 
the distance covered by his setter during the 
course of a day’s shooting at about two 
hundred and forty miles—a tremendous 
figure, but suggestive of the amount of 
exercise of which a healthy dog is capable, 
and for which he is entirely dependent on 
his four legs and feet. 

Most little dogs if sound in wind and 
limb can be depended upon to grow into 
husky adults. The first six months are the 
crucial ones, not only because of the puppy’s 
susceptibility to illness, but because in the 
habits then formed most of its future wel- 
fare lies. 

What are the health habits of a pup? 
Like a child’s—regularity and exercise. 
Every morning, promptly after every meal, 
and before it goes to bed at night, let it 
run for a few minutes. As soon as the puppy 
is weaned it can be taught habits of cleanli- 
ness, and there is no need, any dog trainer 
will affirm, for any dog to be a nuisance 
after two or three months old. 

Avoid overfeeding. Two meals a day are 
sufficient, the one heavy, consisting of meat 
and vegetables and bread; the other com- 
paratively light—perhaps dog biscuits or 
bread, with a dash of gravy. Which comes 
in the morning and which at night does not 
really matter, save that it is advisable for 
watchdogs to be given the heavier meal in 
the morning, and nervous dogs to be given 
it at night, as after it they sleep more 
soundly. 

The dog should always be served from 
the same dish, and never allowed to take 
food from any other. This will help to 
prevent stealing. Absolute cleanliness is 
essential. Many digestive ailments are 
directly due to unwashed food dishes. 
Plenty of clear fresh water should always be 
accessible, so that the dog may drink a 
little whenever it wants it—far better for 
him than gulping great quantities. 

Too much raw meat is not good for dogs, 
especially in the smaller breeds. It is best 
served mixed with bread or broken dog 
biscuits. Dry bones from which all meat 
has been removed may be given from time 
to time for an hour or so, but should never 
be allowed to lie about and become dirty. 
There is, of course, no nourishment on 
these bones, but they keep the teeth sound 
and clean, the breath sweet, and the juices 
of the mouth in active flow. 

Some dog breeders substitute raw eggs 
for meat during the first three or four 
months, mixing them like meat, with bread. 

The puppy should be wormed regularly 
during infancy by a good veterinary sur- 
geon. After that his digestion should be 
carefully watched and a dose of castor oil 
given every now and then, mixed with his 
food or administered from a spoon. Dogs 
generally enjoy it, and surprise their tender- 
hearted owners by licking the spoon enthusi- 
astically afterward. 

The barometer of a dog’s health is, first, 
his good spirits and, secondly, his nose. Do 
not, however, depend on his nose entirely. 
If he seems listless and “‘off his food,’”’ take 
his temperature. With some diseases, such 
as distemper, the nose remains quite cool 
and moist for the first day or two, only 
turning dry if the malady is established. 

Many people think that distemper, the 
most dreaded of dog diseases, is almost 
inevitable to puppies, but  veterinaries 
declare that it is strictly contagious and 
can, and should be, escaped. At the first 
rumor of distemper in your district, have 
your dog inoculated, and keep him out of 
infection’s way as much as possible. 

Other than this, doggy illnesses are 
chiefly digestive brought about by wrong 
feeding or chills. Young pups should not be 
allowed to run from a fire to a raw cold out- 
of-doors. When bathed in wintertime, they 
should be wrapped in warmed towels, 
rubbed thoroughly dry and exercised after- 
ward. Experts hold that thick-furred dogs, 
such as the Samoyed, do not need continual 
bathing. Indeed, their very fine under- 
coating of hair is thick with oil, and very 
difficult to wash, anyway. Give them plenty 
of clean straw to roll in, keep them in good 
condition and their tongues do the rest. 
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ANY PEOPLE labor under the delusion that all 
that is required for platform wear is an outfit which 
conforms to current fashion and which is suitable 
for the hour. While one may escape criticism in 

such a case, one certainly cannot hope to win a full measure 
of admiring approval. Platform clothes require special 
thought and careful planning and the woman who is fre- 
quently called upon to make public appearances will do well 
to study the requirements when she is assembling her ward- 
robe 

The women of the American continent have a singular 
opportunity to shine as fashion arbiters in the matter of 
platform clothes. Club life, as we know it here, is practically 
non-existent in most European countries and _ socially 
correct continentals do not take part in political affairs or in 
community welfare efforts except in an obscure or indirect 
manner. So, it is for the women of this continent to evolve 
a correctly smart and suitable type of garment for club and 
platform wear, something which will do credit to the mental 
equipment and the artistic taste of our public-spirited 
women. 

Simplicity should be the keynote of the ideal platform 
costume. Correct proportions should be considered. Colors 
should not be chosen recklessly, nor should they be selected 
merely because of their fashion appeal at the moment of 
purchase. The visibility of the face and the freedom of 
movement of the hands and arms must be given due thought. 
The introduction of the dramatic note of contrast must be 
more carefully achieved than when planning for a costume 
which will be scrutinized at close range. 

The clubwoman should avoid two pitfalls when choosing 
her gowns, hats and accessories. She must not make herself 
look ridiculous by being too utterly and sweetly feminine. 
On the other hand, she must avoid like the plague any 
tendency to masculinity in her garments. 


I SHALL cite two examples which recently came to my 
notice and which impel me to warn against these two ex- 
tremes. A very pretty woman mounted a platform at an 
afternoon meeting clad in a costume which would have been 
smart and striking at a formal tea. She wore one of those 
very feminine suits which included a longish skirt of black 
satin with a “wind-blown” swirl. A white broadcloth 
jacket accompanied this. Its tight-fitting waist, its rounded 
cut-away effect and its wide three-quarter sleeves pro- 
claimed it the last word. A large black hat and a handsome 
two-skin fox neckpiece completed the ensemble. Long 
black suede gloves were worn and a black antelope bag was 
suspended from a curious elongated loop of silver. 

I am sorry to tell you that this lovely vision was obliged 
to read a report. Then and there her difficulties began. 
Every time she moved her head the brim of her hat dis- 
lodged her scarf, causing her to indulge in so many nervous 
clutches at the offending foxes that she appeared to be en- 
gaged in a shoulder-shaking dance. Her gloves dangled 
awkwardly from her left hand. Her bag was in the way. 
Her desperate attempts to use her lorgnette were not very 
successful, and, altogether, she presented the appearance 
of a sleight-of-hand artist juggling report, fur, bag and 
gloves. 

The other example is even more objectionable. You have 
all seen someone like her at some time or other. She wore a 
hard herringbone tweed suit cut with mannish severity and 
topped by an equally uncompromising felt hat. Her flat- 
heeled shoes and military precision of speech all seemed to 
express a stern inflexibility of mind and morals, very 
worthy, no doubt, but not very winning. This unprepos- 
sessing caricature of lovely woman caused quite a few titters 
of amusement to ripple through the audience. 

Two of the first considerations in choosing platform 
clothes should be the correct length of the costume and its 
color. A gown should be an inch or two longer than would 
otherwise be necessary, as it is bound to look much shorter 
on a platform. Black, dark blue, white, beige or grey are 
safe and smart and are particularly desirable where several 
people are to be seated together on a stage. Brilliant, 





Above is an ideal costume for plat- 
form speaking—giving a smart silhou- 
ette and properly framing the face. 


To the right is a typical example of 
what not to wear — a picture hat, fur 
scarf, and brilliant colors. 


dramatic colors, besides being very unbusinesslike, are 
dangerous as they are sure to scream at one another when 
gathered at random. If you really must wear an unusual 
color, be sure that you will be the only person on the plat- 
form and be sure that your background is suitable. Unless 
one is extremely tall, two-color combinations, such as 
contrasting skirts and blouses or jackets which cut the 
figure, should be avoided as the elevation of a platform takes 
from one’s height even without this disadvantage. 

Fluffy fur neckpieces have the effect of making the throat 
of the wearer look short when regarded from the audience, 
while any movement of the arms in reading minutes or 
reports dislodges the fur and causes a loss of poise. If no 
place can be found to leave the scarf, it can be carried over 
the left arm where it will not interfere with free movement 
of the right arm. ; 


WHEN LISTENING to a speech, much interest is added 
if one can really see the face of the speaker. Very often, 
when garments are chosen, {Continued on page 38} 
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Clos 


Doing some interesting club 
work this season? Then study 
this advice from a fashion 


authority on what to wear-- 


and what lo avoid 


by MARY McCNULTY FIX 
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( “DOROTHY, PLEASE come TO 
THE CLUS DANCE FRIDAY 

NIGHT — you'Lt MEET SUCH 
NICE YOUNG MEN 
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— men avoided her, ge Ak 6g : : | ' 
: 8 carga girl thought an. y 
¥ ted men... But everything 

waged when she overcame 
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Ande 
7 Underthings absorb perspiration odour. 


Protect daintiness this easy W4)* 


GIRLS, don’t risk your popularity — 
your charm. Weall perspire» of course —— 
more than ever in warm weather an 
underthings absorb the perspiration. 

But we can avoid offending if we Lux 
underthings after cach wearing. 

Lux whisks away perspiration odour — 
leaves lingerie dainty, colour-fresh. Avoid 
soaps with harmful alkali and cake-soap 

; oo often these things fade 
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BEGAN LUXING HER 
UNDERTHINGS AFTER 
EACH WEARING. 
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1 KNEW 
wouLO BE POPULAR. 
just THAT LITTLE HINT 
WAS ALL SHE NEEDED 
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Eo 4 Arranged by the Beauty Editor 


lines in an upward direction. Around the 
eyes, follow a circular movement from the 
nose outward on the upper eyelid, to the 
corner of the eye around underneath to- 
ward the nose. Massage is scarcely the right 
word to use here. The movement should be 
so gentle that it is really stroking the skin. 

It is the careful, persistent daily care of 
the skin that brings rewards. Choose one 
line that you know is good, and buy a skin 
tonic, a nourishing cream and a non-greasy 
powder foundation. Special facial treat- 
ments are delightful to “zip” up the skin 
but their effects are not lasting. They are 
the little extra tonic rather than the steady 
daily treatment. 


I am sending you some reducing exer- 
cises for the hips and thighs, but, you'll be 
glad to know you are not overweight at all. 
In fact, according to standards of weights 
and measures, you are underweight since 
your weight according to your height and 
age should be 134 pounds. So you don’t 
need to worry. These hip exercises which 
I am sending you will take care of any ten- 
dency to spread—which can happen even to 
the best regulated figure! 


Brunette Shades 


I HAVE light brown wavy hair, dark brown 
eyes almost black, a light complexion, quite 
rosy cheeks, long eyelashes. Would you please 
tell me what colors I skould wear? 


AS TO your best shades, since you have a 
good color you have a wide selection to 
choose from—maize, yellow, gold, coral 
pink, dark blue, dark red, dark brown, 
green, black and deep shades of orange and 
cream. All these will suit you admirably. 
Cream for sports wear and tones of cham- 
pagne, sand and beige are delightful, especi- 
ally if they are accented with a touch of 
brilliant color as contrast. 


birth to twins.” “Mrs. Brown” always 
suffers from internal maladies of no mean 
order. But then, “Mrs. Brown’s sawdust 
has long been emitting from her “innards” 
in no small quantity. 

Recently an entire Sunday morning was 
devoted to a burial in the Temple cabbage 
patch. ‘“Pinky’’—Shirley’s favorite turtle, 
suddenly decided to give up the ghost at a 
ripe old age. That’s about the only time 
studio hands have seen the kid cry. How- 
ever, a pink-velvet-lined soap box and a 
number of extravagant floral offerings from 
her elder brothers rather made amends for 
the bereavement. 

“Pinkie’s” death appeared in the local 
papers. Fifty-three turtles arrived as gifts 


Dull, Dry Skin 


WILL YOU Please help me with my problems, 
too? Am I overweight? I weigh 133 pounds 
and am five feet four inches tall, black hair, 
blue eyes, dull dry skin. How should I cleanse 
my face and what sort of foundation cream 
should I use? Also, how can I make my lip- | 
stick stay on smooth and even? I am to be| 
married in a few months and would very much 
like to look nice and pretty. Will you please 
help me? 


YOUR COLORING is very attractive. 
With it usually goes a clear complexion. 
Check up on your health if you have not 
done so already, and on your diet. If you 
are afraid to eat too much butter on account 
of your weight, take a teaspoonful of cod- 
liver oil every day. You require this to re- 
place the vitamin A usually received from 
butter, and this will counteract the drying 
effect on your skin which a minimum of but- 
ter consumption will bring about. You are 
only two or three pounds too heavy, and to 
help you lose these there are exercises which 
I am sending you. 

For external care, you ‘should pat on a} 
skin tonic always after cleansing the face. 
This is to stimulate the circulation of the 
blood and bring fresh glowing color to the 
cheeks. After this, at night, massage in a 
good rich nourishing cream to replace the 
oils you lose during the day. Remember 
always to smooth on the cream with upward 
movements: do it gently with little patting 
strokes. If you find that washing the face 
night and morning is too drying for the skin 
use cleansing cream for cleansing the face at 
night, following with a skin tonic as I have 
described, and then with the nourishing 
cream. In the morning, wash the face with 
lukewarm water and rinse with cold, follow- 
ing with a foundation cream, which has an 
oily base. You can get special foundation | 
creams which are designed for the dry s‘kin. | 


from Shirley’s ‘‘fans’’ next day and had to 
be distributed among the kids in the 
neighborhood. Santa Monica is alive with 
turtles. 

After two years in pictures—Shirley had 
played in small comedies before being 
signed by Fox—the tiny star knows nothing 
about footage or montage. 

The ‘‘age” Shirley knows is cabbage—and 
she does not much like that in any case! 

An irresponsible child sitting on top of the 
motion picture world, hailed as the most 
brilliant prodigy to come to the screen since 
the industry started. And it means as much 
to her as sitting on a sand castle. She does | 
not even know it can collapse just as quickly | 
if she ever became precocious! 
















--- AND HERE’S WHY | 
RELY ON PALMOLIVE! 















I have no use for beauty claims that 
have no reason why! Palmolive tells 
me exactly why it’s better for my 
skin ... because it’s made from olive 
and palm oils, scientifically blended. 
Just knowing that gives me a lot of 
confidence. 


After all, who should know more 
about complexion care than a beauty 
expert? And when 20,000 of these 
experts say there’s nothing like 
Palmolive for keeping a girl’s skin 
fresh and young and lovely... why, 
I believe it! 












It’s wonderful, the difference Palm- 
olive has made in my skin! Twice 
each day I work that rich, velvety 
lather into my pores, rinse with 
warm water, then cold. And Palm- 
olive baths keep all my skin soft, 
smooth and lovely! 
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G LAZO costs you less, 


but that’s not the point 
..it’s a Better Nail Polish! 





Many’s the girl who dotes on three 
dollar powders, twelve dollar per- 
fumes . . . and New Glazo. For 
Glazo is a very special polish ... and 
its modest 30c price is just your 
amazing good luck. 

The lovelier, richer sheen of its new 
lacquers alone would put Glazo in a 
class by itself. Then Glazo gives you 
50% longer wear . . . tests prove it! 

And if you’re extra-choosey about 
colors . .. Glazo’s six authentic shades 
are approved by beauty and fashion 
authorities, The exclusive Color 
Chart Package shows them all, just 
as — look when actually on your 
nails. 


© Glazo’s Color Chart Package shows 
each shade as it will look on your nails. 





You'll thank Glazo’s new metal-shaft 
brush, with its soft, uniform bristles, 
for making nail polish easier to apply. 
And the bristles won’t come loose. 


Glazo New Polish Remover! 
Contains Oil. Does not 
dry Cuticle or Nails! 


Just out! Glazo’s New Polish Re- 
mover contains a special oil that leaves 
cuticle soft. No more fear of brittle, 
splitting nails due to the use of old- 
time harsh removers. Leaves a perfect 
surface for fresh polish. Extra-size 
bottle, and no increase in price . . . 
it’s only 30c. 


FOR FINGERTIP BEAUTY 


GLAZO LIQUID POLISH. Six authentic 
shades. Natural, Shell, Flame, Geranium, 
ree Mandarin Red, Colorless. 30c. 
each. 


GLAZO NEW POLISH REMOVER. Just out! 
Contains Oil! Non-drying to cuticle and 
nails! Extra-size bottle, 30c. 


GLAZO CUTICLE REMOVER. 4 new liquid 
cuticle remover. Extra-size bottle, 30c. 


GLAZO.TWIN KIT. Contains both Liquid 
Polish and extra-size New Polish Remover. 
In Natural, Shell, Flame, 50c. 


» » w 


GLAZO LIMITED, Dept. GB-104 

P.O. Box 2320, Montreal 

I enclose 10c for sample kit containing Glazo 
Liquid Polish, New Oily-Type Polish Remover, 
and Liquid Cuticle Remover. (Check the 
shade of Polish preferred) ... 


(0 Natural [] Shell [) Flame [) Geranium 
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I WOULD like to know how to gain weight. 
My height is five foot seven inches, and I weigh 
123 pounds. I am thirty-one years of age. 
My neck is rather thin and beginning to show 
lines. I believe if I could gain weight this 
may help to improve it, and how could I en- 
large the bust? I am quite flat-chested. 


THE BEST thing I can do is to send you a 
copy of an article by Dr. J. W. S. McCul- 
lough. In this article, Dr. McCullough goes 
very thoroughly into details of how to 
increase weight. Follow his advice and also 
practise the exercises which I am sending 
you for developing the bust. A campaign 
for increasing weight, and these exercises, 
should have a very beneficial result. 

As to your thin neck, diet will naturally 
help this, but you can also benefit it exter- 
nally by massaging it with warm olive oil or 
with warm cocoa butter. Massage it with the 
palm and fingers of the hand from the base 
of the throat up to the chin. Massage too 
will help “salt-cellars.”” Start from the breast 
and massage with alternate hands, drawing 
the flesh up to the base of the throat. Use 
warm olive oil or cocoa butter for this, too. 
The massage really is one sweeping move- 
ment right up to the point of the chin. 


Troublesome Problems 


I AM one of those ‘‘young mothers’’ whose 
skin is @ bit muddy and coarse-pored with 
the occasional spots here and there. I try to 
watch my diet to be sure of plenty of fruits and 
vegetables and water with a minimum of 
starches and sugars, but I don’t think I am 
using the right external treatment. My skin 
is dry on the cheeks but oily on nose, fore- 
head and chin, I use a soap and tepid water, 
but if I don’t use a cold cream my skin be- 
comes rough, and I’m also aware of lines 
about my eyes. I am thirty-four years old but 
would like to stave off these lines, etc., as long 
as possible. My children, are ten, eight and 


iY our Own Deoblem 


three respectively, and I agree with you that 
it is a mother’s duty to look her best and main- 
tain a “‘best look” for her husband and growing 
family. 

My coloring is medium, hair and eyes 
brown, skin lacking that fresh youthful appear- 
ance—a bit droopy and my face long and thin. 
I use rachel powder and medium rouge. 
If you would please outline the various steps 
for me to follow in cleansing, toning and 
nourishing my skin, I would be very grateful. 
Should I use a commercial “facial?” 

I'm trying to ward off ‘middle-aged spread” 
with swimming and badminton. My height is 
five foot four inches and weight 127 pounds. 
If you have any hip and thigh reducing exer- 
cises I should be glad to have them. There ts 
where my weight lies. Thank you for your 
helpful articles in a very worthy magazine. 


I SO MUCH enjoyed reading your nice 
letter and wish you all success in your cam- 
paign to “look your best for your family.” 
You must have what is known technically as 
a combination skin, and the treatment is, as 
you would expect—to tone down the oily 
parts by using an astringent lotion on them, 
and to oil the dry parts by using a nourishing 
cream there. 

I don’t think with your particular type of 
skin that you need to worry about a cold 
cream as long as you use a nourishing cream 
at night. Wash, as you do at present, with 
your soap and tepid water, rinsing with ice- 
cold water. Rinse until the skin fairly glows. 
Then pat on a skin tonic, or an astringent 
as it is sometimes called, on to the oily part 
particularly. All the leading makers of 
toiletries have skin tonics in their lines. Try 
to keep all your preparations of the same 
make. They will do the most good when 
they work one in conjunction with the other. 
When you have “toned” your skin, apply 
your nourishing cream around the eyes and 
wherever lines are making themselves nuis- 
ances. Remember to massage across the 








Shirley Temple 


(Continued from page 25) 





room without a piece left for Shirley 
Temple. Drivers, mechanics, electricians, 
bootblacks, actors—everybody has to share 
the spoils or she is most offended. 


She is very enthusiastic over Jimmy 
Dunn who played with her in “Stand Up 
and Cheer” and “Baby Take a Bow.” She 
says she likes him because he is a good 
trouper, although she does not know quite 
what a “trouper” is, and is grand at “‘Cow- 
boys and Red Indians.” 

She adores Gary Cooper, with whom she 
recently co-starred at Paramount. Gary 
invents fairy stories about his ranch and the 
dogs and horses he owns. They wandered 
off the set and got lost for hours. 

She possesses a whole family of dolls with 
whom she continuously conducts games of 
“Mothers and Fathers.” ‘Mrs. Smith,” 
with an over-red face and cowslip colored 
hair, is eternally in the throes of “giving 
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Scizser Snips i Deauty 


by ANNABELLE LEE 


THERE’S MANY a face can be saved from 
mediocrity by the expert snip of a pair of 
scissors; and many a woman whose claims 
to beauty are dependent on the skill of her 
hairdresser. To the smart modern hair- 
dresser, each customer presents a different 
problem. For the job in hand is not merely 





The back and front view of this new 
Antoine coiffure, designed for a 
naturally high forehead and long 
face. Courtesy Eatons—College St. 





a head of hair to be cut according to the 
pattern of a current fashion — it is a matter 
that demands the consideration of an artist, 
of an artist moreover, who possesses quick 
perception of character as well as know- 
ledge of line and form. Such an artist is 
M. Muzet, of Antoine, who recently visited 
Canada, leaving a glittering trail of elegantly 
coiffured heads behind him—he was a 
painter before ever he became a hairdresser. 
And such a one, too, is M. Louis, who occas- 
ionally leaves New York to pay us a flying 
visit and show ideas based on his experience 
as a sculptor. 


The hairdresser who is planning an indi- 
vidual coiffure for you must first of all take 
into consideration the defects which should 
be softened, as well as the good points to be 
stressed. Take, for instance, this coiffure of 
M. Muzet’s, illustrated. The woman for 
whom it was designed has a naturally high 
forehead and a long face. To counteract the 
height of her forehead a light fringe could 
have been employed, but M. Muzet pre- 
ferred to swirl the hair forward and down, 
spinning the hair across the forehead into 
the finest of fine threads. In this way he has 
gained the desired effect without any hint 
of heaviness. Because the face is long, the 
hair is waved over the ears and yet there is 
no suggestion of fluffiness. Indeed, the back 
is a masterpiece of soignée charm. The hair 
is left longish and is brushed clear across the 
head from the low parting. To the right of 
the parting the hair is brushed smoothly 
back—just the one wide wave over the ear 
and the ends curled up. 


ACCORDING TO M. Louis, there is one 
style which suits almost every woman; that 
is the bandeau haircut, in which the hair is 
left quite straight on top, the sides being 
waved and the ends overlapping each other 
smoothly at the back. According to the 
individuality of the woman for whom he is 
designing this style, M. Louis adapts it with 
a curl here or a wave there; making it sleek 
and sophisticated or more loosely provoca- 
tive according to her type. 


For the broad face, for instance, a slanting 
parting is good. It should start high up 
toward the crown of the head. If the nose 
is prominent, however, your hairdresser 
should find some other means of narrowing 
the breadth of your face. Wave the hair 
high; brush it up from the forehead. 


Then the length of the head from front to 
back is important. If the head is long 
through here, the parting should be short; 
if, on the other hand, the head is flat at the 
back or short through, the parting may be 
taken clear across the head. 


Supposing your neck should be longer 
than the ordinary, you should let your hair 
grow out to three inches at the back before 
having a permanent. Then have your hair- 
dresser curl up the ends in “tidy confusion”’ 
—no prim sausage curls for M. Louis. To 
offset a short neck, tilt the coiffure upward 
never let it droop down into the nape. Two 
inches is the most satisfactory length for 
most women’s back hair; this length gives 
the hairdresser ‘something to work with,” 
and yet avoids the awful sin of bulkiness. 


No hairdresser worth his salt depends on 
a wave to disguise faults in cutting. Cutting 
and waving should be planned together in 
order to effect a beautifully molded coiffure. 
And the wave should be so loose and soft 
and adaptable that you can yourself adjust 
it to your mood and the occasion—fluttering 
upturned curls for evening perhaps, and 
classic smoothness for daytime wear. It’s 
all in the snip of a pair of scissors. 


HOW TO HAVE BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


Write today for your copy of this Bulletin 


Here, in vital, condensed form, is the basic information every woman needs to get 
the most beauty out of her hair. Special treatments for various conditions, general 
modes of hair coiffure and the daily care is thoroughly discussed by the Beauty 
Editor. Chatelaine Bulletin No. 16—Price 10 cents. 


Chatelaine Bulletin Service, 48! University Ave., Toronto. 
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It’s time 
toSmuile | 


EE your dentist regularly. Put 

Squibb Dental Cream on guard 

at the Danger Line where teeth 
and gums meet. Then forget scarelines 
and threats of gum troubles. Your 
teeth will be as safe as it is possible to 
keep them. 


Squibb Dental Cream supplements the 
dentist's skill with a balanced program 
of protection. Squibb’s cleans teeth 
thoroughly, polishes safely, with 
complete freedom from grit. Squibb’s 
prevents bleeding gums by safe cleansing, 
not by astringents. And Squibb’s is 
an antacid dentifrice developed especially 
to protect the gums—combat the germ 
acids that cause tooth decay. 


Guard the Danger Line with Squibb’s— 
and smile again! Teeth white and 
lustrous, gums protected, mouth always 
refreshed, these are the uniform results 
of using Squibb Dental Cream twice 
daily. Its use is true economy. 


The Danger Line is where teeth and gums 
meet an where food particles collect and 
bacteria multiply. When you use Squibb's 
Dental Cream you force into these areas countless 
antacid particles which combat germ acids and 
protect the gums. 


Many dentists advise the use of 


SQUIBB’S ORAL PERBORATE 


in its dry form twice during the week 
in conjunction with Squibb’s Dental Cream 
as a maximum protection of the teeth. 


SQUIBB “A name you can trust”’ 


ANTACIDS © Squibb Milk of Magnesia. @ Squibb Milk of Magnesia Wafers. @ Squibb Sodium Bicar- 
bonate. @ VITAMINS © Squibb Adex Tablets—10D. @ Squibb Halibut Oil Concentrate Tablets. @ Squibb 
Cod-Liver Oil. @ Squibb Cod-Liver Oil with Viosterol—10D. @ Squibb Viosterol in Oil—250D. @ Squibb 
Chocolate Flavoured Vitavose (contains Vitamin B for Stimulating Child's Appetite). @ Squibb Vitavose 
(contains Vitamin B for Stimulating Child's Appetite), HOME NECESSITIES © Squibb Castor 
Oil.@Squibb Liquid Petrolatum. @ Squibb Liquid Petrolatum with Agar. © Squibb Liquid Petrolatum 
with Agar and Phenolphthalein. @ Squibb Epsom Salt. @ Squibb Epsom Salt Special. @ Squibb Sodium 
Phosphate. © Squibb Milk Sugar. @ Squibb Shaving Cream. @ Squibb Dental Cream. @ Squibb Boric 
Acid. © Squibb Oral Perborate © Squibb Glycerine Suppositories . spe 

















NEVER! Pale, colorless lips may age your 











| without special regard to platform appear- 
ances, the face is entirely visible because it is 
not properly framed. 

If you will experiment you will see exactly 
how to make the face more visible. Stand 
as far away as you can from a full-length 

| mirror and throw your head slightly back, 
remembering that your audience will see 
| you from a lower level. Look at your face 
| and neckline with a critical eye, then follow 
these suggestions. If you have a round fat 
| face, try a deep V neckline. If your features 


face ... cause people to think you older than | are long and your face and neck thin, try a 


you are. But there is a way to make yourself 
look more youthful. Use Tangee lipstick. It 
intensifies your natural color—but can’t make 
your lips look painted. In the stick Tangee 
looks orange, but put it on and it changes to 
the one color best for you. Moreover, Tan- 
gee’s special cream base soothes and softens, 
prevents lips from chapping. 


New Face Powder 


Tangee Face Powder gives a 
soft, natural underglow, 
makes the skin look younger, 
fresher, more natural. Like 
Tangee Lipstick, it now con- 
tains the magic color-change 
Principle. Prevents powdery, 
mask-like effect for its color 
matches your natural skin 
tones. Palmers Ltd., 750 Vitre 
St. W., Montreal, Canada. 






Allay Bodily 
Skin Irritations 
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eRHArS you have considered the 
Resinol treatment for complexion faults 
only, because it so successfully helps to 
aoe up seed facial pores, ae 
pimples, to make complexions 
clearer,smoother, lovelier. “Sey em 
soothes and promotes healing of 

skin irritation — chafing, itching, burning, 
dryness and cracking, blisters, burns, 
scratches, etc.— anywhere on the body. 
Your druggist sells Resinol Ointment and Soap. 

treatment 


Have them on hand for quick 
of every-day skin ills or hurts. 





DON'T Avoid the embarrassment of gray, faded, 
bleached or streaked hair. Tint it easily 
HAV E and. instantly to its natural shade, from 
lightest blond to deepest black. Just 
GRAY comb through harmless. odorless Brown- 
atone. Guaranteed results. Does not pre- 
HAIR vent perfect waving of the hair. At all 
dealers, 50c. Or send 10c¢ for trial bottle. 


Kenton Pharmacal Co., Dept. EE-41, Windsor, Ontario 


BROWNATO NE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 
LS 


square line. The happy possessors of perfect 
faces need no prescription but may safely 
choose any neckline of fashion’s whimsy, 
varying from nunlike primness to the most 
eccentric and sophisticated of drapings. 

Now, as to your hat—a very important 
item—you will first consider- your hair. If 
your hax be very fair or if it be white, you 
should wear a dark hat or, at least, a hat 
with a dark underbrim. This is essential to 
show up your locks to advantage. Unless 
you are above average height and have a 
swanlike neck, do not wear too large a brim 
or your face will disappear and your throat 
will take on bulk. If you have dark hair, 
your hat must be light or have a light 
underbrim. Try these effects and you will 
soon convince yourself that such little 
tricks will help you to make your face 
visible from afar. 


NOW THAT your countenance has been 
flatteringly framed by a becoming neckline 
and a hat which will set off the color and the 
arrangement of your hair, make sure that 
you are not too pale or too flushed and do 
not hesitate to use a touch of rouge or a dab 
of powder even if you do not usually find 
them necessary. Having disposed of the 
face, your hands should be the next con- 
sideration. 

In order to use the hands with grace and 
freedom, do not clutter yourself with too 
many accessories. A flat handbag is always 
a joy, whether it be large or small. The 
gloves can be folded away in it and the bag 
itself used as a backing for your report or for 
your minute book. The whole can be held in 
the left hand, while the right is free for the 
lorgnette if you refuse to be sensible enough 
to wear spectacles. Pages can be turned 
and water sipped without disarranging the 


report or shifting the hands ineffectually. | 
While on the subject of accessories, it | 
might be wise to note that the much vaunted 
“light lingerie touch at the neck” is not so 
advisable for platform wear as it is ordin- 
arily. All the fine handwork and detail in a 
pretty collar will be lost in the distance and, 
if you have carefully framed your face as 
already suggested, you will find the collar 
is not only unnecessary but its addition will 
often spoil the line you have attained. A 
brilliant pin or clip, smartly placed, or a 
chic artificial flower of a simple tailored type, 
such as a gardenia or carnation, may some- 
times be used with splendid effect to give an 
interesting feminine touch which will not | 
interfere with an already perfect neckline. | 
If a collar is ever attempted, remember that 
it should be very clear-cut in shape and must 
if viewed at a distance, give an interesting 
and striking line; otherwise it is a failure. 


LADY ASTOR at one time endeavored to 
start a fashion for business and clubwomen. 
She wore a tailored suit which expressed, by 
its simplicity, her businesslike intentions. 


Her hat was not too severe however, and | 


her exquisite little blouse of French hand- 


kerchief linen was adorably feminine. Her | 


appearance on this continent was made the 
subject of a few remarks and similar gar- 
ments were merchandised enthusiastically 
by a few stores as a passing fad or fancy. 
It seemed to me at the time that the very 
good idea was not really grasped at all, nor 
was Lady Astor’s excellent example taken 
seriously enough. Her costume was not 
intended as a fad. She attempted to strike 
the correct note for platform clothes. She 
was, at the same time, smart, practical 
and feminine. She was becomingly dressed 
and, best of all, democratic in her public 
appearance; in short, the acme of good taste. 
In a country such as ours where the aim 
of so many of our women’s clubs is the 
betterment of our communities and where 
club memberships include women of all 
walks in life whose wealth or poverty is not | 
a criterion for admission, it would be a | 
graceful and sensible thing to adopt some- 
thing approximating Lady Astor’s idea of 
suitable and democratic costume for meet- 
ings. We would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we were expressing a more 
sincere fellowship with our co-workers whose | 
resources may not permit of frivolous indul- 
gence in ultra-fashionable clothes. We 
would also have the artistic pleasure of 
seeing more tastefully dressed clubwomen, 
for almost all the errors in taste arise from 
money ill-spent rather than from any lack 
of money. The great sin of the American 
continent in the matter of dress is that of 
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Boots famous shop in Piccadilly Circus, London. 
Night and day its doors are never closed. There 
are over 1,000 Boots chemist shops in the Kingdom. 
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overdoing things, and you will usually find 
that in nine cases out of ten a costume could 
be improved by taking something from it 
rather than by adding anything, 





The Old Pilot 


by Mary Gordon Wall 


Channel and dock and smoke-rimmed harbor mouth— 
These were his world, yet these his high heart spurned: 
He would have stood upon a foaming prow 

That raced to where a scarlet sunset burned. 

He would have felt the lure of hot, white sands, 

Of far, sweet islands wreathed in tropic bloom. 

He would have known the surge of ice-bound seas 
Where thrusting headlands pierced the arctic gloom. 
But, uncomplainingly, he paced the years,— 

A silent man who played the common réle 

Of guide to stately ships that crossed the bar: 

And no one knew the yearning in his soul. 





The harbor-wind blows chill across the door,— 

A gnarled hand lays the embered pipe aside. 
Strangely content, he dreams,—who soon will know 
What lies beyond that last outgoing tide. 
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The next two days were strenuous. There 
were hikes, boat rides, sailing and picnics. 
Grandma Casey noted that Rogers managed 
to avoid a long hike by taking Mrs. Wilson 
out driving. He made up for that by taking 
the children, their mother and Cambridge, 
on a Sunday drive around the lake, with a 
dinner in between. This should have grati- 
fied Grandma Casey thus relieved of Sunday 
cooking, but she was annoyed at not having 
been invited, and that night, while Mrs. 
Wilson was helping her add the final touches 
to the supper table, she said, with malice: 

“Mr. Rogers is a very smart man, Mrs. 
Wilson, ma’am. You take notice he has 
gone in swimming with the boys every day, 
and he’s always managed to get himself back 
on shore within twenty minutes. That’s 
because his wind wouldn’t last anny 
longer.”’ 

“‘Nonsense,’”” murmured Mrs. 
“he’s a very good athlete.” 

She thought rather ruefully of the contrast 
he made with Cambridge, whom the twins 
had kept exhausted by exercise. Too 
exhausted for him to have energy enough to 
be very attentive to her. It was Rogers who 
had made opportunities for quick stolen 
interviews, for whispered compliments. 
Rogers would have had more time for her, 
except for the admiring companionship the 
twins gave him. Plain enough where their 
approval lay. Any bystander would have 
said that Cambridge showed badly in com- 
parison with Rogers. But Mrs. Wilson was 
not a bystander. 

“There’s too many men in this house,” 
said Grandma Casey suddenly and bitterly. 

Mrs. Wilson silently agreed. She also 
thought that if a woman wished to enjoy a 
possible courtship, she should not carry the 
burdens of a hostess, and there should be 
present only one man and no children. She 
had not at all enjoyed this week-end. 

That night, as she was tucking her sons in 
the twins showed her that all Cambridge’s 
obedient efforts to win their favor had 
availed nothing. They told her that he was 
hopeless. 

“‘When a fellow can’t do a simple thing 
like making his legs go one way and his arms 
another 

*tLook here,”’ said Mrs. Wilson with spirit, 
“Mr. Cambridge is not qualifying as a boy 
scout.” 

“‘Moms, there’s no better tests than the 
boy-scout tests. Old man Rogers can pass a 
lot of them. We're going to try him and old 
man Cambridge with courtesy and pa- 
tience.”” 

“They'll need courtesy and patience,” 
Mrs. Wilson commented. 

That evening Mrs. Wilson spent as she 
had spent the two preceding evenings, 
making conversation on the porch with her 
guests, circumventing the efforts of Rogers 
to sequester her, trying to overcome the 
depressed silence of Cambridge. When she 
went to bed she confessed to herself that she 
had never worked harder to make an 
occasion successful, and that she was glad 
next day would see an end of her house 
party. Toward morning she thought she 
heard giggles from the room of the twins 
and later stealthy footfalls. She was too 
sleepy to investigate. When she awoke at 
seven o’clock, she heard coughing and gasp- 
ing from the two guest rooms and wondered 
with concern if the visitors had taken cold. 
Her dressing completed, she hurried to call 
the twins but their beds were deserted. 
Then she went out on the porch. At the same 
moment Rogers came through the hall and 
joined her. She stared at him in astonish- 
ment. His eyes were bloodshot and bulging, 
his whole face flushed, and when he spoke he 
croaked: 

“I am amazed,” he began. Then he 
paused, looked toward the water, uttered a 
bellow of rage and leaped off the porch. 

Sitting on Rogers’ new car were the twins. 
They had driven it down the slope into the 
water, and they were perched on the front 
of it, fishing. In a few strides, Rogers 
reached the water, waded out, dragged the 
twins off the car and banged their heads 
together, yelling: 

“You young devils, what you need is a 
good hiding and a good stiff school where 


’ 


Wilson; 


they’ll lick the tar out of you. I’ll show 
you!” 

The twins began to fight back. Cambridge 
who had come out of his room, also with 
inflamed eyes, ran down to separate the 
three. Grandma Casey, who had come from 
the kitchen, cried to Mrs. Wilson: 

“They sneaked a couple of cans of chlorine 
gas off that chemistry professor whose 
mother is subject to colds and they’ve gassed 
your company, no less, Mrs, Wilson. They 


were making a test for patience, they told | 


me. Why nature framed them so mischiev- 
ous Idon’t know. . .” 

Mrs. Wilson wrung her hands, and 
Grandma Casey turned her attention to the 


fight which Cambridge had been unable to | 


stop. 

“Give it to him, Neddie, Willie,”” she 
yelled suddenly; “he hasn’t anny wind.” 

“Hush, Grandma,” cried 
tearfully. 

“T hope the car sets there all night,”’ said 
Grandma Casey. “I haven’t had a ride ina 
dacent car since I don’t know when.” 

When Mrs. Wilson reached the flushed 
trio, Rogers had recovered his poise and 
said gaily: 

“All over. Sorry I lost my temper. But 
it’s going to be some chore to get the car 
clear, and we’ll probably find the steering 
gear and the axle broken.” 

“I’m very sorry,’’ Mrs. Wilson said. “The 
boys were inexcusable.” 

She was unable to keep her voice from 
sounding stiff. To think that an outsider 
had dared to strike her children! 

“Ah, it’s you who will have to forgive 
me,”’ Rogers said. He held out his hand to 
the boys. ‘Forgive and forget, hey fellows?” 

The twins, as one man wheeled and 
turned their backs on him. 

“You have failed in the test of patience,’ 
Willie said over his shoulder. 

With hard dignity they proceeded into 
the cottage. 

“Don’t blame them,” said Rogers, airily. 
“Of course, being children, they can’t get 
over a little tiff as quickly as we can. I'll 
make my peace with them as soon as I have 
changed my clothes. Better come along, too, 
Cambridge. I’m afraid I’ve splashed you.” 

Cambridge said he was not wet. Rogers 
appeared reluctant to leave him alone with 
Mrs. Wilson, but she said: 

‘**You may catch cold; do go and change.” 

He smiled at her, confident and debonair. 

“Always considerate,” he murmured. 


WHEN HE was out of earshot, Mrs. Wilson | 


said brokenly to.Cambridge: 

“I’m so distressed. Please forgive my 
boys.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” he said drearily. “‘I’d 
hoped they’d like me, but I seem to bring 
out the worst in them. They are too robust 
for me.” 

She looked at him miserably. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, so sorry they’ve been 
so outrageous,”’ she said brokenly. 

“‘[—I seem to see so many difficulties,’’ he 
sighed. “I’ve always thought of myself as 
loyal. I loved my wife. I love her memory 
and I know I love you very sincerely. I see 
that there are various loyalties in love. And 
your own loyalties— if your children hate 
me, there’s no use in my telling you how 
deeply I care for you—”’ 

She looked up at him, her tears drying, 
determination in her face. This was her 
man. He needed her as much as her sons 
did. The twins must learn to love and 
respect him. Her eyes were lustrous and 


tender as she put her hands on his arm, and 


said: 

“John, I cannot let you go. 
time I’ve been learning to love you. For my 
sake you'll give the boys another chance? 
If they know I need you. . .” 

In a moment she was in his arms. Grand- 
ma Casey, peering out of the dining-room 


For a long | 


Mrs. Wilson 





window, uttered a wild Irish yell of joy and | 
cocked her head derisively toward Rogers’ | 


room, from which sounded a determinedly 
cheerful humming. But Mrs. Wilson and 
Cambridge heard nothing. They stood 


presently, hand in hand, looking at the blue | 


waters gilded by glorious morning sunlight. 
They saw happiness before them, the 
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1934 WONDERSOFT KOTEX 


no other pad is or can be like it * 


| ied every part of Canada, women 
acclaim Wondersoft Kotex as the 
greatest of all Kotex inventions. 
And they are right—for Wonder- 
soft Kotex is many times softer 
and downier...a pad with sides 
cushioned in a film of tender cotton 
to stop the irritation of chafing; 
a pad that holds its shape. No 
longer need you fear insecurity and 
discomfort of a pad that twists 
and turns. 


No other pat can be like 
Wondersoft Kotex 


In less than two years three import- 
ant Kotex improvements have io 
made. First—rounded, tapered ends 
that make protection inconspicuous. 
Second—the famous Equalizer that 
controls absorption by sending it 
lengthwise thus preventing pene- 
tration. Third—the greatest of all 
improvements — Wondersoft — the 
skilful cushioning of the sides leav- 
ing the centre of the pad free to 
absorb. 


Each of these improvements is 
exclusive to Kotex... patented. Any 
one of them makes Kotex superior 
to ordinary pads. But the three 


*& Three exclusive 
Kotex features that 
positively cannot be 
copied because all 
three are protected by 
patents, 


NEW WONDERSOFT KOTEX 
IS MADE IN CANADA 


together give Wondersoft Kotex 
the right to be called the only 
truly modern sanitary pad. The new 
Wondersoft pad retains all these 
famous features. It is exactly the 
same in width, length, thickness 
and weight as the Kotex you have 
always known. 


New Wondersoft Kotex Package 


The new Wondersoft Kotex pack- 
age is different. It’s mew in shape, 
new in colour, and mew in design. 
Oe one *, the box has been 
changed to disguise its appearance 
when wrapped, to ‘abet incon- 
spicuous when carried. And you 
can be sure you get new Wonder- 
soft Kotex because no other sanitary 
napkin package looks like the new 
Kotex package. Ask for Wonder- 
soft Kotex today—at any drug, dry 
goods or department store. 


KOTEX — KLEENEX ... made from cellucotton 
(not cotton) absorbent wedding, the standard of 
Canada’s leading hospitals. 














“I have always ridden horseback, rain or 
shine, except for certain days that de- | 


manded quiet. Now, I ride without regard 
for those difficult days because there is no 
longer any difficulty or discomfort connect- 
ed with them. My only regret is the time 
I lost in getting acquainted with Midol.” 


Do you ride—or do equally strenuous 
things—or wish you could at times when 
even being on your feet means pain or dis- 
comfort? Midol might end this handicap 
for you—might lead you to give it every 
bit as strong an endorsement as above. 
Why not éry it? Midol acts immediately, 
and is effective several hours. 

Don’t be afraid of the speed with which 
Midol takes hold; it is not a narcotic. 
It is just as harmless,as the aspirin 
you take for an ordinary headache. 

‘If you decide to try this remarkable 
form of relief for periodic pain, remember 
the name of this special medicine—and 
remember that Midol is a special medicine 
for this special purpose. Do not take in- 
stead, some tablet that is made for aches 
and pains in general, and expect the same 
results. Ask the druggist for Midol. 


| aI nvitation 


to try it without cost; mail this to, 
Midol, 907 Elliott St.,Windsor,Ont., 
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Twice Blessed 


(Continued from page 17) 





thought it was sort of interesting, Ned and 
me. Ned wanted them to fight for you as the 
knights did of old.” 

“Even if these friends were—were inter- 
ested in me, that sort of warfare is rather out 
of date,” his mother remarked. 

“That is what I thought. It would have 
to be, now, modern warfare. Anyhow, don’t 
you have it on your mind, moms.” 

“My mind is pretty well laden already,” 
Mrs. Wilson said, “what with your summer 
clothes to put in shape and the summer 
cottage to get ready. You remember, we go 
tomorrow.” 

Mrs. Wilson owned a cottage on Cayuga 
Lake, the renting of which was a consider- 
able supplement to her income. It was her 
custom to take the twins there as soon as 
school closed, and let them revel in swim- 
ming and boating till the first of July, when 
the tenants came. 

“Say, moms,” asked Willie, suddenly 
“how many days does it take to clean up 
the cottage?” 

“Oh, two or three. Grandma Casey is 
coming with us to help.” 


NEXT MORNING, Mrs. Wilson drove 
down to the lakeside cottage in her cheap 
battered car with Grandma Casey and the 
boys. Thereafter the daytime meant one 
strenuous task after another. But at night, 
when the children had gone to bed, and 
Grandma Casey was in the kitchen rocking 
and reading wild fiction, the widow sat alone 
on her little porch, looked out at the quiet 
waters and the stars and wondered what it 
would be like to be cherished by a man again. 
It was true that a woman needed a com- 
panion of her own generation. Farther than 


| that Mrs. Wilson did not let herself drift. It 


was at that point in her reflections that she 


| usually went to bed. 


On Friday of the first week in the cottage, 
as Grandma Casey was packing to go back 
to Creston, while the family sat at luncheon, 
Willie remarked: 

“Say, now, listen, moms, you noticed me 
and Ned walked into town yesterday? And 
we’ve got a surprise for you. We’ve invited 
company. They’re coming this afternoon.” 

“Upon my word, children,” Mrs. Wilson 
said, ‘“‘you might have consulted me. But I 
can manage. Who are the boys?” 

“*Tisn’t boys, 'tisn’t company for us,” 
Ned said. ‘““That’s the surprise. It’s old man 
Cambridge and old man Rogers.” 

“Nonsense,” cried Mrs. Wilson, “they’d 
never come without an invitation from me.” 

“We thought of that,” said Willie with 
some pride, ‘‘so we told them we’d lost the 
invitations and they’ve both written you 
notes of acceptance. Where are they, Ned?” 

Ned produced two much abused en- 
velopes, saying: 

“We thought if we had ’em here for the 
week-end we’d see which one we’d get along 
with best.” 

“Grandma Casey can be chaperon. 
We’ve thought of everything,” said Willie. 
“We even laid in hot dogs and doughnuts, so 
there’d be plenty of food.” 

Mrs. Wilson gazed at her sons a moment 
with snapping eyes, and the feeling that 
she’d like to slap them. Then she fell into 
gales of exasperated laughter. 

“I don’t see what’s the matter with the 


>| idea,” said Willie sulkily. “It would be a 


fine gyp if we made a mistake and picked the 
wrong one and couldn’t do anything about 
it afterward.” 

Mrs. Wilson looked very stern, as she 
said: 

“You children have put me in a very 
embarrassing position. While these guests 
are here, you must not treat them as— 
as prospective stepfathers. Mind, this is a 


command. You had no right to invite them. 
I don’t know what they’ll think. I can only 
be thankful that the neighboring cottages 
are shut up.” 

She confided in Grandma Casey, who 
agreed to stay for the week-end, prophesying 
that she would be needed. By mid-after- 
noon, Mrs. Wilson, dressed in her prettiest 
gown, sat on the porch, watching the arrival 
of a little gasoline passenger boat, which 
would presently discharge Cambridge, as his 
note indicated. Rogers was going to drive 
down. Mrs. Wilson confessed to a little 
fluttering of the heart as Cambridge stepped 
off the dock, a brand new suitcase in one 
hand, and on his person new garments 
almost pathetically fine. The twins ex- 
changed a glance of derision but greeted the 
guest politely. An hour later, when their 
mother had gone into the house, they 
approached Cambridge and put him through 
a brief examination. 

“Did you bring your shorts, Mr. Cam- 
bridge?” 

“Shorts?’’ Cambridge asked vaguely. 

“Yes; short pants to hike in,” Ned ex- 


plained patiently. ‘“‘We thought we’d hike 


with you tomorrow for a few miles.” 
Cambridge looked apprehensive. 
“That would be splendid,” he said 


slowly, “but would your mother care for | 


walking?” 

“Oh, we wouldn’t take her,’’ Ned ex- 
plained; ‘‘this is just men’s sport.” 

Nice companionable children, Cambridge 
thought; they were certainly trying to make 
him feel at home. 

“Is your bathing suit cotton or wool?” 
Willie asked. 

“I—I didn’t bring one,” Cambridge con- 
fessed. 

The twins gazed at him wide-eyed. He’d 
written himself down a dumbell. Then they 
tried to be magnanimous. 

“We often forget things ourselves,” Willie 
remarked. 

“Anyhow, we can lend you a suit,’”” Ned 
said. 

“But—but I don’t swim,” Cambridge 
admitted. 

The twins exchanged a look which said: 

“‘What’s the use of letting this thing go 
any farther?” 

Then Willie, who had more patience and 
more philosophy than his brother, said 

slowly: 

“Maybe you didn’t have a chance when 
you were a kid. But it’s never too late, Mr. 
Cambridge. We'll teach you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know—” began Cambridge. 

“I’m sure mother would expect it,” said 
Willie decisively. 

“‘What would mother expect?’ asked Mrs. 
Wilson coming out on the screened porch. 
She might not have asked the question if 
she had noticed the crimson face of her 
guest. 

“You'd expect him to learn how to swim.” 

“Willie. how absurd!” cried Mrs. Wilson, 
adding another crimson face. 

“‘Whether you expect it or not, if the 
boys do, I’m game,” said Cambridge | 
gallantly. | 

The twins took this sacrifice as a matter of 
course. 

“We'll teach you,” they repeated; “‘we’re 
all going in as soon as Mr. Rogers comes.”’ 
It had been broken to Cambridge that 
Rogers was to be his fellow-guest, but when, 
an hour later, Rogers arrived in a smart new 
car, he showed surprise at seeing his rival. 
Recovering instantly, he greeted the twins 
in hearty brotherly fashion and demanded 
an immediate swim. The twins regarded him 
with approval. There was the man who was 
sure to have the right sort of bathing suit 
and proper sports clothes. 


A FEW minutes later, Mrs. Wilson sat on 
the porch watching four males in the water, 
quivering with sympathy for Cambridge 
who evidently hated the cold. The twins | 
ducked him, to destroy fear as they said, 
and then labored with him, trying in vain to 
teach him the first elements of the breast 
stroke or the side stroke. But Rogeis they 
complimented by telling each other that 
he could darn near qualify for a life-saving | 
badge. Continued on page 41 } 
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Keebs $kin young 
Absorb blemishes and discolorations using 
Mercolized Wax daily as directed. Invisible 

articles of aged skin are freed and all 

efects such as blackheads, tan, freckles and 
large pores disappear. Skin is then beauti- 
fully clear, velvety and so soft—face looks 
years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. At all leading druggists. 
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luces wrinkles and o' i Sim- 
ply dissolve one ounce Saxolite in half-pint 
witch hazel and use daily as face lotion, 
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“Yes, Betty, we'll 
always be BLONDES” 


GUNNY golden curls . . . smart blonde coiffure. 
Mother and daughter keeping young together 
—thanks to Blondex. This special blonde hair 
shampoo not only helps prevent darkening — 
but safely brings back true golden color to dull, 
drab, faded light hair. Brings out the bright, 
gone lights—makes the hair soft and silky 

0 injurious chemicals. Not a dye. Invigorates 
the scalp. Ask any Blondex user! Atal drug 
and department stores. 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
WAVE SET 





we your hair at home for a penny! 
New Canadian Wildroot Wave Powder 
makes a pint of professional wave set for 15 
cents. You make your own wave set by mix- 
ing powder with water. Keeps indefinitely. 
Leaves no white flakes. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau. Simple directions in 
every package for finger waving or resetting 


| your permanent. At all drug and toilet goods 
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and U.S. 
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WITHIN 40 DAYS 


‘you, too, can be ready for 
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Fur... fur ...on all the new fall dresses. Ermine tails, and rabbit tails, and | 
fluffy furs that are not far removed from relation to the domestic tabby .. . all| 


; lend their peltry to woollen, silk and velvet costumes. A new note is to have a 
tricky little fur cape to don over any dress you happen to have handy. 
td 


Gallant little capes fling themselves back of ‘most any kind of dress you come 
across. Saw a dear, scarlet-lined affair floating out from a fine woollen dress ... 
black, of course! 


s 
For that crisp little blouse you'll want to pop over the woolly skirt, | suggest it be 
of taffeta... one of the most important younger blouses on the market. And are 


they giving the Clans a lot of publicity! Every Scottish tartan... and tartans 
Scotland never saw ... all are playing on our heart-strings. 


While the belted over-the-skirt blouse is the leader, they are giving away, in spots, 
to the slim, elegant tunic that is, of course, of satin, or metal cloth, or moiré. 
The new skirts are very slim, and | 
trim, and you'll often see full- |’ 
length knife pleatings forming e 
panel to one side or t'other. 
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a That’s why Woodbury’s 30-day skin inside of 30 days. 
If you've set your heart on a treatment has so many enthusiastic The new 10c cake—the identical qual- 
suit that is other than the swag- | followers. ity that always sold for 25c—enables 


you to use Woodbury’s not just for 
your complexion, but for all-over skin 
loveliness. Let your husband, children, 
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six inches deep, in silver nail- 
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If you're going to a sorority sis- | 
ter this autumn, you'll love ne 
new cosy Balbriggan pyjamas | 
that have all the good manners 
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| BUY 


DELONG DELNAPS 
tor Ney; 


They’re Satisfactory 


in Every Way 


EXTRA LAYERS 


WITHOUT EXTRA BULK 
DeLong Delnaps’ Pad contains 40 
Layers ofCellulose.AbsorbsMore, 
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sweeter for being serene rather than ecstatic. 
It was all so much more than they had hoped 
for that they could find no words. They 
turned when they heard the steadily 
marching feet of the twins. 

“Moms,” said Willie; “if you make us 
apologize to that Rogers we'll be liars. But 
we both wish we hadn’t gassed you, Mr. 
Cambridge. We sorta forgot that part of the 
boy scout handbook that reminds us to be 
chivalrous to the weak and helpless. It 
isn’t your fault if you’re a dumb—if you’re 





| A\cross Canada 


and Back 


(Continued from page 26) 





twenty-five cents. ‘You're a girl, alone, 
and you'll need it,’’ and he threatened to 
throw the coins in the river if I refused them. 

So, saying a grateful good-by to Texas, I 
hiked on alone. There was a torrential rain; 
the mountains were veiled in mist. By the 
time I had done the eighteen miles to Lake 
Louise I was exhausted, having had no 
sleep for thirty-six hours. I stayed at a 
hotel and next morning had breakfast at a 
road camp. Then I hiked thirteen miles, 
had a lift to Banff and another to Canmore 
where, as the road east had been washed 
away, I took the night train to Calgary. 
There at daybreak I went to friends who 
gave me a warm welcome. 

I rested over the week-end, and Monday 
noon saw me well on the way to Medicine 
Hat. The mountains had vanished over the 
rim of the world; stretching far eastward lay 
the prairie-rolling plains and coulees, wind- 
breaks of poplars with silvery trunks and 
dainty heart-shaped leaves. To me it was 
loveliest at twilight, when it became very 
peaceful and mysterious. 


WHEN I arrived at Winnipeg on the fol- 
lowing Friday, I wasted hours in the 
American Immigration Office trying to ob- 
tain permission to cross the States south of 
Lake Superior. North of the lake, in 
Canada, is a waste of muskeg sparsely 
settled and traversed only by the railways. 
Being refused a passport, I decided to get 
to the end of the Canadian highway at 
Kenora and then take the train to Murillo. 
I thought I should then be on the main 
highway again. But alas, having carried 
out this plan I hiked fifteen miles to Port 
Arthur only to find that a further stretch of 
some four hundred miles lay between that 
city and where the road begins again at 
Sudbury. My money was all gone and I 
spent a futile day trying to find a job or a 
chance to work my way on one of the boats 
crossing Lake Superior to the Sault. A 
shipping agent paid my expenses for the 
night at a good hotel, and the man at the 
employment bureau said he was very sorry 
that there was no work and gave me a 
dollar, begging me not to be offended. I did 
not know anyone affluent enough to wire 
me money and my situation was desperate. 
So, following the example of the hoboes I 
saw, I hopped an eastbound cattle freight, 
my knees shaking under me; lying flat on 
the roof of a car I escaped observation by 
the police. When the train started I sat up 
and was joined by three interested youths 
who christened me Mabel. The icy wind 
and the clouds of soot made our skins raw 
and our eyes bloodshot; we might easily 
have been thrown off by the swaying, jerk- 
ing motion which made our bones ache. 
Sharing the quilt, we four endured the dis- 
comfort together while the train rushed 
eastward through the night. I was on my 
way once more. 

The next evening saw us approaching the 
divisional point of Chapleau. By this time 
my own mother would not have known me. 
My hair was stuffed inside a borrowed cap, 


not very good boy scout material. If we keep 
on persevering we could learn you some- 
thing. Anyhow, if you lived with us we’d 


certainly find our one kind deed a day close | 


to hand.” 

“Stepsons’ blessings,” murmured Mrs. 
Wilson, as her twins shook hands with 
Cambridge. 

Her glint of humor died as the twins raced 
back to the cottage, and giving her hands to 
Cambridge she felt herself again invaded by 
a glorious tide of happiness. 


I was wearing hiking breeches, four sweaters, 
the upper layer being worn backward for 
warmth, and running shoes many sizes too 
big for me. I was covered in soot and stupid 
with weariness. As the train slowed down 
I was hurrying off the car when my arm 
was seized by a policeman rounding up the 
hoboes at the point of a gun. We were all 
taken over to the depot where, while the 
boys were being questioned, I helped the 
telegraph operator do a cross-word puzzle. 
When the police came to talk with me, I 


explained the dilemma I had been in and | 
they took me off to the railway “Y.W.C.A.” 


where I had a hot supper and bath, after 
which I slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

The next morning, clad in a pretty dress 
given me by the “Y” housekeeper, I left for 
Sudbury, the C. P. R. men having sub- 
scribed for my ticket. In the far end of the 


car were my comrades of the freight with 
other hoboes, all sentenced to thirty days | 


at the Industrial Farm. The policeman told 
me that they looked on it in the light of a 
rest cure. He said that these men and their 
like ride aimlessly up and down the line; 
deaths and accidents are of common occur- 
rence, besides, the men cannot be allowed 
to starve and all this becomes a financial 
burden to the towns they travel through. 


Also it is evident that so miserable an exis- | 


tence causes hundreds of “‘rod-riders’” to 
deteriorate physically and mentally. I 
found them very philosophical and always 
loud in their praise of the Salvation Army. 
They never troubled me in any way, being 
concerned with the problems of existence. 

On the freight I nearly lost my life. I had 
gone to get some food offered by a man in 
the caboose and was running up the track 
to climb on our car when I saw a passenger 
train rushing toward me. I just managed to 
scramble up on the roof before it passed. 
I had had a narrow escape from death. 


I REACHED Toronto without further diffi- 
culty. There I stayed with friends and 
wrote a story which brought me five dollars. 
The city with its beautiful trees and noble 
architecture is the finest I have ever visited; 
seeing the Corot, the Gainsborough and 
other treasures in the Art Gallery was in 
itself a recompense for any hardship I had 
undergone during my trip. 

From Toronto I went to Montreal, mak- 
ing the trip in two days. 
“Y” and went job hunting with indifferent 
success, 


places. An officer on a trans-Atlantic boat 
offered me passage as a stowaway, but this 


I put up at the | 


also visiting the Chateau de | 
Ramezay, Notre Dame and other famous | 


» 
| so much. oe 


| See you get the 


seemed to me to be the height of folly and | 


I declined. 

Then ill-fortune overtook me. I had my 
purse, my references, my diary and all my 
money stolen and I had to leave the “‘Y.” 
A room-mate treated me to toast and tea 
with her last twenty cents and over the 
meal we held a council of war. What was I 
to do? I agree with the Douglas, “Better 
hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak.” 
So I hiked out of the city eastward again 
until dusk. I had no idea where I was to pass 
the night. Luckily, some people gathered in 
front of an auto camp named “‘Lulu’s Step 
Inns,” called out to me, “would I have a 
little drink?” and a boy ran after me to 
urge the invitation. I refused the drink, but 
had coffee and sandwiches instead. The 
upshot was that they invited me to stay in 
one of the cabins as their guest. The follow- 
ing evening I drove into Old Quebec in the 
car of a Montreal lumberman. He wished 

Continued on page 52 
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need no longer mar 
your appearance. 
The antiseptic and 
astringent action 
promotes healing 
and renders an ex- 
quisite complexion 
which conceals per- 
manent blemishes. 
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well-groom- 
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of perfection 
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“Kirbigrips’ — lighter, smooth- 
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The Strange Whisperings 
of Your “inner” Self 


Those strange urges and intui- 
tions are unseen guides. Learn 
how to heed these silent “voices,” 
to act on your inner judgment, to 
live the successful, happy way. 

Your thoughts will always tell you 
what to do, if you will let them. As a 
Rosicrucian you may learn the fascinat- 
ing truths on how to live; how to be 
yourself, how to deal with problems and 
make life interesting and worth while. 


This world-wide fraternity (not a 
religion) began centuries ago to accu- 
mulate basic truths about life. For more 
information and free copy of descrip- 
tive booklet “Wisdom of the Sages,”’ 
write: Scribe N. F. B., Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood, San Jose, California. 
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sunset. She must keep moving forward. 

When next she was aware of anything 
but the constant effort to lift her arms, she 
realized that the sun was cut in half by the 
horizon. A great blue cloud veiled the burn- 
ing disc and permitted her for a moment to 
gaze straight at the forbidden brightness, 
The great dark cloud seemed a mocking 
warning of the night which was coming 
with the same inevitableness that the sun 
had travelled west. 

With her first stab of fear, Hilda watched 
the cloud lift slowly from the horizon, and 
then the sun, slipping irrevocably below the 
dark veil, sent a stab of brilliant pain into 
her wide open eyes. Hilda shut them and 
when she had cleared them of golden 
whirligigs and bursting stars, the sun was 
gone and only the reflection of its guidance 
was left in the sky. 

Again she drove herself, and again she 
realized the foolishness of it. It was hard 
to breathe now. The great chest labored to 
suck in enough air to clean the clogging 
muscles of the poisons of fatigue. Fatigue 
was something Hilda had never known 
before. She was conscious now of her body 
as a heavy weight that her will must hold to 
its course. Grimly she fought through the 
dragging water. 

As her body grew heavier and heavier 
and her breathing grew more difficult, she 
became sullenly angry. She found herself 
apostrophizing the sun, asking it why it had 
set before she had finished this gruelling 
task. Shipping a mouthful of bitter water 
now and then, she spat it out viciously and 
called the sea a bad name—a word she had 
heard Gene use in French about his em- 
ployer when he had kept him out too late 
one cold winter night. 

Anger seemed to help her to swim better. 
The emotion jetted into her flagging body 
little warm streams of energy. 

She had felt those same little warm jets on 
other occasions, those times at the dance 
hall at the beach when Gene had left her 
alone to dance time after time with a little 
dark, wiry hussy who matched him in 
grace and impudence. The little jets of 
emotion had stabbed her through and 
through; she had suffered dumbly for days 
from her jealousy. But the emotion had 
called forth no action as it was doing now. 
She had accepted Gene’s infidelity on that 
and on other occasions with the wounded 
gravity of a great gentle animal. 

She had always wondered anyway why 
Gene had married her. He was so quick, so 
bright; she was so clumsy, so stupid. He 
was so often impatient with her slowness, 
her lack of humor. He had delighted to 
twit her, to tell her jokes she could not 
understand. 

For instance, when she had first known 
him, she had asked him: ‘‘Are you French?” 
and he had answered with a twinkle, “No, I 
am Marseillaise.”” Did that make sense? 
And he had laughed at her when she was 
bewildered. If he had said to her, “Are you 
Swedish?” would she have answered, ‘‘No, 
I was born in Stockholm,” would that have 
been funny? Certainly not. It was like that 
silly old song, ““Yes, we have no bananas” — 
merely the nonsense of foreigners who 
couldn’t speaiz: good English. 

She rested a moment and then turned on 
her right side. Thrust, push, thrust, push, 
thrust, push, through the darkening water. 

That hussy could dance on light feet, 
but what good would her pipestem legs and 
her concave chest do her if she had to swim 
across the Atlantic Ocean to save her hus- 
band and her baby. For the first time in 
her life, Hilda compared herself to another 
woman and found herself superior. Her 
one talent, the only thing she could do well, 
was the one accomplishment in the world 
that would save Gene and the baby from 
death. 

Grimly Hilda swam. 

The sky grew dark, the water grew darker. 
Hilda turned on her left side and watched 
for the north star. If this torment were to 
last until after dark, she must have some 
guide, now that the sun had failed her. 
Finally her straining eyes picked out the 
stars. When she had oriented herself by 
the north star, she addressed it as one per- 


son to another, not in words, she had no 
breath to spare, but in her mind. 

“You'd better come out,” she said. 

Suddenly it was night. How long she 
had been swimming Hilda could not reckon, 
but the Dipper had moved. It was unbe- 
lievable how far up the sky it had moved. 

It wasn’t so terrifying to swim in the dark 
as she had imagined, when, with her first 
fright, she had beheld the sun sinking 
behind the world. She wasn’t afraid, of 
anything, of the water, of Gene, of that 
hussy —only tired. She had never been 
tired before, never in her life. Now the 
water slapped over her, each wave licking 
away a unit of strength, like a cow licking 
away salt. Would the sea dissolve her com- 
pletely? Would she disappear altogether 
and be just a discoloration on the water as 
dissolved sand might muddy a pool? No. 
Big as she was, there was not enough of her 
to discolor a whole ocean. Her whole big 
body would not change the color of a single 
wave. She was infinitesimal, minute, com- 
pared to the waters on the earth. 

_She was a bubble, a balloon, a globe of 
air floating unseen in the night. It was not 
necessary to swim, to lift great bags of sand 
out of the water when all the bags of sand 
wanted to do was to sink to the ocean floor 
and mingle with their kind. Let them go— 
drop them where they wanted to go and let 
the bubble float of its own lightness to shore. 

“How stupid I was,” she thought, “‘to 
bring all that sand with me trom the 
island. There’s plenty of sand on the shore. 
I'll just let these go.” 

Delighted with her cunning, she let go of 
the bags of sand. When she came choking 
to the surface, her mind was clear again. 
The Dipper was upright over the Pole Star. 

She had always been so strong that she 
had never really been tested. Now she lay 
on her back and surveyed the remote sky. 
The needs of husband and child lost their 
immediacy. Those two were inhabitants of 
a far away earthbound world, remote crea- 
tures who had called upon her for an effort 
beyond her strength to give. 

Let them die—they would die sooner or 
later anyway. Let them die now so she 
could rest. 

Supine, Hilda cradled herself on the 
rocking waters, her great limbs stretched 
wide. Cross her arms, bend her legs, and 
down she would go—to rest. 

But habits of responsibility tugged at her 
fainting spirit. Barely conscious, she turned 
over once more and fought her way forward. 

Now the Dipper started down the west- 
ward sky. Hilda did not even see it. She 
did not see it because her wide open staring 
eyes saw nothing. Even if she had been 
able to focus her eyes, she would not have 
seen it, for, swimming on her left side in her 
blind exhaustion, she had let her right arm 
pull her around in a half circla) The Dipper 
was at her back. Blindly Hilda”swam. 

Finally, she was conscious of a sensation 
—merely a reaction without shape or 
meaning, as some primitive form of life 
might feel in its first gropings toward co- 
ordination. A sensation—without a reac- 
tion. How long she swam, how long she 
felt the sensation she could not know. 
Finally the irritation aroused some fatigue- 
deadened response nerve and Hilda was 
aware that the pole star was before her. 
After interminable time, consciousness of 
the significance of this seeped in. She was 
incapable of following her direction. She 
was swimming north. 

No use to swim then, no use to fight any 
longer; she couldn’t make it. Feeling only 
relief, she sank under the waves. 

She came up struggling, threshing the 
cruel water with her big limbs. Anger filled 
her—furious, blind anger. The sea was a 
great monster choking her, choking her. 
Possessed with fury, she fought back, 
primitive, bestial, to overcome the beast 
which sought her life. Primeval self-pres- 
ervation drove her through the dragging 
waters. As she felt her heavy limbs moving 
again in ordered rhythm, a wild exultation 
filled her. She was fighting a whole ocean, a 
great beast stronger than she was. She 
clenched her teeth; the water hissed by. 
Blind egotism fighting death. 
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hidden dangers lurk 


- OW WELL BABY LOOKS!” you say, as he coos and 
stretches forth chubby little hands. Yet those same little hands 
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coaches, trainers and athletes have 
used Absorbine Jr. and praised it —for 
bruises, strains, sprains and aching 
muscles. You certainly ought to keep 
a bottle in your home. It saves a lot of 
suffering—and it’s also a fine anti- 
septic for cuts and burns. 


Ys a difference you feel, al- 
most the instant you start to 
rub aching, throbbing spots of pain 
with good old Absorbine Jr. 

It seems to spread a soothing, warm- 
ing glow right down to the deepest 
point of the congestion—muscles tight 
with pain begin to relax. And then, as 
your hand moves back and forth over 
that sore spot, you feel a warm com- 
forting glow, quickly followed by 
soothing coolness as the knot of pain 
vanishes. 

For forty years, the most famous 
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The delicate medication of Cuticura 


Soap protects the skin and keeps it clear 
and healthy. Cutieura Ointment heals 
that unexpected pimple orrash. Cutieura 
Taleum, refreshing and cooling, imparts a 
pleasing fragrance to the ski 
Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Talcum Powder 
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Hilda Swam 


(Continued from page 13) 





Once decided, however, she went about 
her plans methodically. She let down her 
matted hair, combed the pale mass as best 
| she could with her hair pins, and braided it 
into a tight rope. She carried her baby up 
the beach to where she had laid her clothes 
to dry and dressed him. Then taking her 
silk stockings, she tied them together. One 
end she fastened to a slender sapling, the 
other she knotted firmly around the baby’s 
ankle. He jerked fretfully at the confining 
rope, cried, sucked his fist, cried again. 

Leaving him, Hilda went to her husband, 
knelt and looked into his glazed eyes. He 
muttered something she did not understand. 

“Don’t worry, Gene,” she said. “‘Ay go 
get help.” 

He seemed not to understand her, so she 
rose and walked down the beach toward the 
water. Halfway there, she heard the baby 
| crying again and turning, went back to him. 
| For a moment she held him and kissed him 
passionately, then put him down gently 
and ran to the sea without another back- 
ward look. 

She stripped off her one garment, the 
bright pink knickers marked with salt and 
sand, and stood for a moment, facing the 
ocean. Her magnificent back sloped from 
broad shoulders to the firm waist, then 
curved out into long broad hips. The front 
of the heavy thighs swelled powerfully into 
long sturdy legs. 





| SHE STOOD gauging the powers against 
her. The sun had risen behind the island 
and was now almost directly overhead. In 
a little while it would be in her face and 
then all she must do was to swim directly 
jinto it. If the island were ten miles from 
| shore, she could swim it in three hours. 
| There seemed to be no danger from further 
The sky was a bright, clear blue. 
| The wind from the east, an element also in 
| her favor, was driving clear white clouds 
| before it, and the sea, though not quiet, was 
rolling long and even and was not vicious. 

Hilda stepped into the water and waded 
out. When she was up to her breasts, she 
began to swim. The long powerful crawl 

| stroke took her swiftly through the water 

|and she swam strongly for a few minutes 
to warm her against the cold. Then knowing 
that she must conserve herself carefully, she 
settled down to a quiet, steady rhythm that 
she knew from experience would eat up the 
watery distance that lay between her and 
land. She was not afraid. True, the distance 
might be more than she had ever attempted 
before, but then, on the other hand, she 
had never swum until she was tired and had 
never really tested her strength. The thought 
of her suffering husband and her hungry 
baby frightened at being left alone, sent 
pangs through her that hurried her heart. 
She resolutely put their images from her 
mind. Nothing must interfere with the 
regularity of her breathing. 

| Hilda swam. 

In spite of the seriousness of the whole 
situation it was joyous to swim; joyous to 
feel the muscles pull along the heavy thighs 
as the strong ankles moved the feet in the 
flutter; joyous to turn the head from side to 
side on the strong column of the neck, so 
that the salt water slipped by the mouth 
and the great lungfuls of bracing air were 
drawn in backward over the shoulder. 

Hilda cut steadily through the water, 
exulting in the purely animal functioning of 
her body. Here, in the water, she was 
powerful; here she was masterful. On land, 
particularly while she was in the presence 
of her dapper husband who was nimble, 
quick, not only in his body but in his mind 
and with his tongue, she was a big clumsy 
Swede, slow moving, slow thinking. The 

i narrow slices of space accorded to human 
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beings for dwellings on the crowded earth 
were not enough for Hilda’s goddesslike 
proportions to function in properly. But 
with a whole ocean to flounder in, there was 
room to breathe, to stretch, to move. 

The sun moved slowly across the zenith. 
Hilda felt it hot on the crown of her head, 
and then slowly it moved until it was di- 
rectly in her face. 

Hilda swam. 

Directly into the sun, straight west. It 
was impossible to miss land that way. 
North America could not be missed if one 
swam west long enough. 

Hilda rested a little by changing her stroke. 
Swimming on her side, she drove her left 
arm forward like a spear, lifted the right 
arm and pushed the sea backward. Through 
the water she drove, thrust, push, thrust, 
push, while the water flowed over her half- 
buried head and the great legs snapped 
open and shut in the powerful scissor stroke. 

Hilda projected her thoughts forward to 
the things she must do, once she was home 
again in her small apartment. The week’s 
washing and ironing, of course, and the 
baking and general housekeeping. That 
routine business could be tossed off without 
effort or thought. Extra things to be done 
were to finish a patchwork quilt, upholster a 
chair, make the baby some new rompers. 

Anxiety rose in her for her baby. Had she 
tied him securely enough, would he break 
away, crawl down to the water and be 
drowned? Would insects bite him, would 
the sun blister him, would he cry himself 
into hysterics from hunger and loneliness? 

And Gene—he was suffering when she 
left him, he would be suffering more now. 
The sun was a third of the way across the 
sky now, it was afternoon. Fever went up 
in the afternoon. He was hungry, sick, 
suffering. 

Hilda swam. 


THE WIND which had been blowing 
steadily from the east helping her, now 
moved around to the south. Little top 
waves broke across the long rollers, retard- 
ing her somewhat. She rested for a moment, 
floating on her back, sliding up and down 
the long green hills and looked up for a 
while at the brilliant dome of the sky. To 
her it was but a sky, blue sky. Her aes- 
thetic sense was moved only by such things 
as flowered wallpaper, hand-painted sofa 
cushions, dishes printed with reproductions 
of Niagara Falls. 

Her eyes were dazzled by the hard bril- 
liance. She shut them for a moment, and 
yellow-green waves of light flowed across 
her smarting eyeballs. She turned over and 
began the crawl again. 

The sun burned its way slowly down its 
appointed path. 

Hilda was not tired yet, but she changed 
her stroke more often. It helped her breath- 
ing. Occasionally she trod water and looked 
around hopefully for signs of land or a sail. 
But nothing met her searching eyes but the 
endless water. 

Anxiously she wondered how much farther 
she would have to swim. The joyousness 
was gone now. And there couldn’t possibly 
be any mistake about her direction. West 
was west. The sun was one thing that never 
changed, never lied. Human beings were 
undependable, wavering, now this, now 
that, but not the sun. It might scorch your 
face, burn your eyeballs, but it went west 
with inflexible finality. In a universe of 
wind and water, unstable, unpredictable, 
intangible, the sun was a fixed guide; remote, 
of course, burningly detached, no material 
support, even scornful of puny human 
efforts, but it was direction. 

Hilda swam. 

It might be between four and five o’clock 
now. A boat driven by the wind could go so 
much faster—and farther—than a swimmer. 
They must have been driven farther out to 
sea than she had thought. The baby—all 
day without food or water, and Gene. . . 
Hilda drove herself. Then finding her heart 
beginning to pump, she realized that that 
was foolish and restrained herself to her 
first even pace. Her arms were heavy now, 
and her legs seemed to have weights on 
them. Surely she would reach land before 
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Then Joe blurted out, “What's up, any- 
how?” He looked around to make sure they 
were alone. ‘You and Celia don’t seem to 
be hitting it off. She’s a great girl and—” 

“And she makes Jim a wonderful wife. 
You've told me so often I know it by heart.” 
Judy’s voice was low, but it got across all 
right. ‘And what I think of her and her 
husband, I’d hate to tell you.” 

She ran off up the stairs. Almost immedi- 
ately she wanted to run down again. A 
little later she did. But Joe was stretched 
out in pyjamas on the davenport, his back 
to the door; and it didn’t seem quite the 
thing to disturb him, even if she was sorry. 

How could he have got to sleep so soon! 
She tossed and fretted between Celia’s 
best embroidered linen sheets a long time 
before dozing off. At daybreak Junior 
began to make things lively. 


BY DINT of more insisting, she succeeded 
in spending Sunday morning helping the 
haggard Celia get and clear away a large 
and late breakfast. The men ate heartily 
and then settled down to papers on the 
porch. 

“Shall we join them?” Judy asked when 
waffle-iron and percolator were properly 
polished and in place. 

Celia gave her a look. “It’s time to start 
Junior’s lunch. And after I get him settled, 
I'll have to begin fixing things for dinner.” 

“But we just finished eating a while ago. 
Won’t that do till early evening?” 

““Jim’s used to his three meals a day 
and—”’ She stopped as there was a shriek 
from the play-pen on the porch. “I guess 
that child’s father can—” 

“Oh, Celia, your son needs attention,” 
boomed a large and lazy voice from the 
direction of the hammock. 

Celia ran, and Judy settled down to 
shelling peas. ‘She looks downright sick. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t stay mad at her but—”’ 

“Better not be late with dinner,” the 
large and lazy voice was going on. “Joe 
and I want to. . .” 

Judy put a hand to her aching head. 
Oh, what a scorching day! Oh, how she 
hated everybody—yes, everybody! 

The large and delicious dinner served at 
one-thirty was barely tasted by either of 
the girls. But the men again ate heartily, 
though the younger one seemed preoccupied 
and still in the throes of his mysterious 
excitement. 

When they rose from the table, Jim 
stretched and sauntered toward the porch. 
Joe grabbed up his hat. ‘‘Must be about 
time to see him now.” 

“I might as well take the car and drive 
over to the club. I’ve helped you all I can 
with it.” Jim picked up a hat, too. ‘“‘Sup- 
pose you join me when it’s settled: it 
shouldn’t take long. Celia, supper at six 
will work out all right.” 

A few minutes later both men drove off 
down the street. 

Judy scowled at the staggering array of 
greasy pots and pans and kettles and dishes 
stacked in that hot-box of a kitchen. She 
looked into the dining room where the 
hostess was gathering together ice-cream 
plates sticky with chocolate sauce. 

The two girls stared at each other. Then, 
very suddenly, Celia collapsed into a chair. 
Great drops began to splash down over her 
ghastly face. 

Judy gripped the table. ‘“‘But—but why 
let him get away with this kind of business!” 
She mustn’t let her voice shake like that. 
One weeping woman was enough. ‘“You— 
you encourage it!” 

“You think I’m not happy with Jim? 
Well, I am—when you're not around criti- 
cizing! Oh, I can tell what’s in your mind.” 
Queer little spots of color had flicked up in 
Celia’s cheeks. “‘You don’t appreciate those 
boys. They'll do anything a body asks but 
they just don’t think of things themselves: 
they weren’t brought up at home that way.” 
Her shoulders were quivering but she held 
her head high. ‘“He’s sweet to me when 
we're alone. And who wants a man fussing 
around a house, anyhow!” 

Judy took up the challenge. “I don’t 
want a man that fusses anywhere. I don’t 
think I want a man.” 


“Let me tell you you're lucky landing 
someone like Joe. You may slip up, even 
yet. The boys are good-natured, but you 
watch out: you can go too far. If Joe ever 
gets very quiet with a white ring around his 
mouth, you'll. .”” She picked up a dinner 
napkin and wept over the big embroidered 
monogram. “They have feelings, too, and 
they’re all right and—oh, why must that 
child start howling again! I just can’t bear 
it.” She ran off up the stairs to Junior. 

Under her flushed cheek Judy set her 
jaw. She wanted to cry, too, and she cer- 
tainly wanted to run away. But that 
kitchen! She put on an apron and began 
scraping and sorting. Celia didn’t come 
back. 

The glasses and silver were shining satis- 
factorily in rows on the dining-room table, 
and Judy was whisking the soap-maker 
through clean hot water for the plates she 
was planning to tacklenext, when anexcited, 
jubilant Joe dashed in. 

“Honey, it’s ours! It’s ours!” He whisked 
her up in a tight, tight hug that had no 
relevancy to the temperature. “I have to 
meet Jim but I couldn’t wait till supper to 
tell you. I’m turning over my savings- 
bank account tomorrow, and they’re letting 
me swing the rest in small monthly install- 
ments. Oh, my dear, let’s get married in 
the morning and move in and—” 

‘Joe!’ She kicked loose, got to her feet, 
hung on to the sink for support. ‘‘What— 
what on earth are you talking about?” 

“The house next door. I bought it for 
us. That’s my surprise.” He beamed 
delightedly and grabbed her by the shoul- 
ders. “Oh, Judy, I can’t wait till we’re 
married and all settled like Jim and Celia!’’ 

“Like Jim and Celia! No, no, no!” 

“Why, honey! Why. . .” He put an 
arm around her but she threw it off. 

“I say no, no! I won't live in any horrible 
box of a house. Right under the eyes of 
your horrible family. With your horrible 
Martin manners. I won’t, I won’t.”” Her 
breath caught on a strangled sob. “I won’t 
live anywhere with a Martin. I won’t live 
with you.” 

The kitchen was suddenly still. A strange 
little white circle had come out around 
Joe’s lips. He said nothing at all. 

Judy let out a final burst. “Oh, don’t 
keep staring. Go away, will you! I want to 
be alone. Get away!” 

For another minute he stood there with 
that queer look. Then he was gone. She 
heard the car tear around the corner as if he 
were taking it at eighty. 

With fumbling fingers Judy finally got 
off that apron and hung it away. Shivering 
and shaking, she started up the stairs, 
steadying herself against the railing. She’d 
get her bag and then call a taxi, and good-by 
to all this family for ever. She was going to 
die without Joe, but then living with a 
Martin and his house would kill her any- 
how, so where was the choice. 

She stumbled over the top step, looked at 
the wavering floor, and almost plunged 
backward down the staircase. For there, 
right outside the sleeping baby’s door, lay 
Celia in a dead faint. 

Fifteen minutes later she was comfortably 
stretched out in bed where Judy had some- 
how managed to hoist her and accomplish 
successfully the reviving business. 

“This lovely thing shouldn’t be wasted 
on me,” Celia murmured, fingering the 
chiffon softness of Judy’s little peach 
negligée. 

“Wasted! Wait till you see how lovely 
you look in it. Be all right alone a couple of 
minutes? I want to get you a cup of tea.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Now stop it. Don’t you dare start cry- 
ing again.”” Judy laid a soft cheek against 
the yellow hair a moment, then raced off 
downstairs. 































OVER THE second cup of tea Celia began 
to talk. “I’ve been acting an awful fool. 
I knew it all the while, too. You see, you 
attracted me right away, but I was sort of 
jealous.” 

“Jealous! What of?” 

“Your looks and your shoes and all of 
you. And then—I’m naturally fussy about 














CUTEX CREME POLISH 


C ovax was the first to give you Liquid 
Polish . . . then a complete range of Colored 
Polish . . . and now here’s Créme Polish that 
is actually beneficial to your nails! 

The new Cutex Créme Polish absolutely 
will not make your nails dry or brittle. So 
you can stop worrying about broken or split 
finger nails. 

And you'll find that the new Cutex Créme 
Polish goes on more divinely than ever, wears 
even longer without peeling or chipping. And 
has far more lustre than you’ve been accus- 
tomed to. Also, Cutex Créme Polish hides 
every little nail blemish! 

Now—you might expect Cutex Créme Pol- 
ish to cost more. But it doesn’t! You actu- 
ally get it for exactly the same price. 


8 lovely shades... 


It comes in eight delightful shades . . . Natural, Rose, 
Mauve, Coral, Cardinal, Vermilion, Ruby and Ma- 
hogany. At your favorite store. 

Northam Warren, Montreal, New York, Paris 


DOES NOT SETTLE 
IN BOTTLE... 


One great big advantage of 
Cutex Créme Polish is that 
it does not separate and settle 
in the bottle. 


The perfect companion to 
Cutex Créme Polish is the 
new Cutex Oily Polish Re- 
mover—contains a special oil 
to keep nails from becoming 
brittle. 
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GOT HER FACTS 
STRAIGHT 


cc women are lucky at first. 
The course of married love runs 
smooth. Then comes a subtle change. 
Who is to blame? Ignorance of phy- 
sical facts often lies at the bottom of 
it. Would things have been different if 
the wife understood? 


Even when mothers “tell” their daugh- 
ters, their information is likely to be 
woefully inadequate and out of date. 
In their day, antiseptic cleanliness was 
obtained by the use of germicides, but 
those germicides were deadly poisons. 
Strange as it may seem, some women 
still run these risks, even though doc- 
tors and nurses warn them against the 
practice. 
How unnecessary these dangers are! 
For Science has produced a new type 
of antiseptic-germicide, comparable 
in strength with those old poisons and 
et as mild and gentle as pure water 
in its effect on human tissues. This 
new antiseptic is called Zonite. 


Consider the advantages of Zonite. 
You can leave a bottle of it anywhere 
on a shelf or table without fear that 
small children may poison themselves. 


In liquid and semi-solid form 
You can obtain Zonite in liquid form—30c, 
60c, and $1.00 bottles. The semi-solid sup- 
pository form — at an a ce a 
suppository sealed separately in glass vial. 
Many women use bok 
Send for free booklet which gives frank, 
scientific information. 
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She took a wild delight in her savage 
rebellion against death. It had taken a 
whole ocean to awaken the sleeping forces 


of anger and retaliation, and now the im- 


mensity of her fury matched the magnitude 


of the sea itself. Each thrust of her arm was 


a hole torn in a writhing wave, each thrust 


of her foot was a kick in the face of a back- 


ward falling enemy. 

Victory invaded her soul to take up its 
permanent habitation, Fear was destroyed 
for ever. 

The sky grew lighter. The stars sank back 
out of sight. Hilda did not welcome the 
dawn. Scornfully she accepted its appear- 
ance as a tardy ally never to be relied upon 
again. 

She struck her knees on something and 
fell forward in the water. She pushed her 
hands down automatically and felt some- 
thing solid. She lifted her head from the 
water and remained on her hands and knees 
as the breakers rolled over her. 

After a while she crawled up beyond the 
reach of the water. She could not stand, and 
as she lay prone, one cheek half-buried in 
the sand, her whole outraged body trembled 
violently. 


SOME FISHERFOLK found her. Later on 
a hospital bed, she felt the sharp prick of a 
needle in her arm. She opened her mouth, 


‘| no words came. A glass was held to her lips. 


Hot liquid slid down her throat, and when 
the fire had spread to her brain, she opened 
her mouth again: 

This time, words came thickly: “Baby— 
husband—island—two days.” 

Later when she awoke, she saw kindly 
curious faces around her bed. 

“My baby?” she asked. 

“‘He’s all right,” said a woman’s voice. 
“Pretty hungry when they got to him. 
We'll bring him to you later.” 
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she was violently beating into peaks of 
froth, gave her a frigid reception in the 
baking hot kitchen. “Would you mind— 
I told you I can’t work with company in 
here. Holding the door open makes a 
draught and I want to test my cake.”” She 
turned her back, rushed to the range with 
a broom straw. 

Judy, impelled by something in that taut 
voice, removed herself and let the door 
swing shut. 

By a quarter to seven Junior had been 
fed and tucked away in bed, and a regular 
dinner was waiting to be served. It was 
still waiting at seven and at seven-thirty. 
Celia kept rushing from the stove to the 
porch to the stove. Judy followed along, 
drawn by the exigency of the occasion 
rather than by any desire for food or 
company. 

It was almost eight before the two men 
turned up. As usual, they were in excellent 
spirits. 

“Dinner ready?” called Jim. “I certainly 

am.” 
“How’s my girl?” Joe wanted to know. 
He seemed somehow excited. “Gosh, 
honey, in that thin white you look good 
enough to eat. Aren’t you going to give 
me a—” 

“Hurry along and wash up:” What she 
gave him was a little push. ‘‘Celia’s been 
holding over the dinner for an hour.” 

“Oh, that’s a stunt wives get used to,” 
Jim contributed genially. 

A few minutes later Judy left her assigned 
post on the porch and: moved diffidently 
toward the kitchen, thinking that perhaps, 
just perhaps, she might be qualified to 
bring on the mashed potatoes. Just outside 


‘My hussban. Is he all right, too—now a 

“He’s all right too—now. His leg has 
been set. He’ll be all right.” 

Hilda went to sleep. 

When they brought her baby to her, she 
gazed at him remotely. 

Two days later, she arose from her bed, 
wrapped a borrowed dressing gown aroul d| 
her and asked to see her husband. She was | 
led to the men’s ward. 

Standing beside Gene’s bed, she looked | 
down into his thin dark face. He showed the | 
signs of his ordeal, but he was freshly | 
shaven and his little dark mustache was 
pertly trimmed. 

“‘Mon dieu, Hilda,” he said with admira- 
tion, “but how you can swim! You are 
going to get a medal for bravery. The whole 
hospital is talking about you.” 

Gravely Hilda turned her eyes from him 
to the stand beside his bed. 

“Where did you get those flowers?” she 
demanded. 

He grinned up at her, a gamin grin and 
indicated a card lying beside the vase. 
Hilda picked it up and read slowly: ‘How 
long before you can dance on that broken 
leg?” 

Calmly she tore the card in half and 
dropped it. Before the astonished eyes of 
her husband, she lifted the roses from the | 
vase and holding them by their dripping 
stems, deliberately ripped off the petals 
with one sweep of her big hand. They fell 
in a red shower to the immaculate floor. 

A nurse came hurrying up. 

“Oh, Mrs. Vincent, you mustn’t make a 
mess like that in this ward.” 

Hilda turned and looked at the nurse. 
The startled girl drew back.  Ice-blue 
purpose glittered at her, unmelting, un- 
wavering. 

“When his leg get well,” said Hilda 
quietly, “‘Ay bust his nose.” 





the swinging door she hesitated. Jim, 
carving back there “‘to save the table- 
cloth,” seemed to be addressing his wife 
above the rush of water from a faucet. 

“Joe’s girl a good help?” 

“Help!” 

“Didn’t she offer—” 

“She didn’t insist. Anyhow, I couldn’t 
be bothered telling her how to do every- 
thing. A girl like that has her head full of 
her looks and her clothes.” 

“Darn pretty head, though. But nothing 
useful in it. A good office job spoils a woman 
for homemaking, I always contend. Couldn’t 
you fix your hair like hers?” 

“Oh, you men!” 

“Say, Celia, this chicken’s overdone.” 

Judy heard it all only because her knees 
wouldn’t let her move for the moment. 
The heat, it®must be. What did she care 
for the opinion of people like these! Fiercely 
she kept repeating the question to herself 
as she brought white teeth down hard to 
stop that silly trembling of her lips. 

When dinner was finally over at nine- 
thirty, she insisted; and together, though 
almost entirely in silence, the two girls did 
the dishes, cleared up the dining room and 
kitchen. It was ten-thirty before things 
were settled Celia’s way. 

“Finished?” Joe dropped the evening 
paper and joined them as they passed 
through the narrow hall. “By tomorrow I 
think I can spring a secret, Judy. Gosh, it’s 
hard to wait.’ He put an arm around her 
shoulders. ‘‘You’re hot. Come on out and 
see the moon. Jim went up, Celia. He was 
tired.” 

“T'll fix your bed on the davenport, Joe, 
and then say good night. Sorry there’s only 
the one guest room. I hope you won’t be 
too uncomfortable.” 

The girls, again almost entirely in silence, 
spread sheets, plumped up pillows. Joe 
waited impatiently in the doorway. But 
when Celia trailed off up the stairs, Judy 
began to follow. 

“Oh, I say!’’ He pulled her back. ‘“There’s 
a moon!” 

“Go enjoy it. I’m all in.” But Judy, 
seeing the hurt, puzzled look creep over his 
open face, felt herself weakening. 
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"WE 
GUARD 


OUR 
FEET 


as a concert pianist 
guards his hands” 


@ Lycette Darsonval, Premiere 
Danseuse of the Lifar Russian 
Ballets, won the ‘‘Prize of Honor”’ 
at the International Dance Con- 
test, as the best woman classic 
dancer of the world. 










@To a famous dancer, care of the 
feet is of greatest importance. 























Not all foot troubles can be removed 
with Blue-Jay. But most of them are 
simply“‘corn troubles,” ended ina jiffy 
with this safe, scientific corn remover. 


Apply Blue-Jay and the corn pain ends 
instantly. In three daysthecorn is gone. 


Blue-Jay is the invention of a famous 
chemist. Made by Bauer & Black, 
famous surgical dressing house. 


35cat all druggists—special sizes for bunions and calluses 


@ BLUE-JAY RADIO PROGRAM! ‘““The 
Singing Stranger”— Broadway stars! 
Tuesday and Friday afternoons NBC. 


How Blue-Jay Works: 


1. Soak foot ten minutes in hot water, wipe dry. 
2. Apply Blue-Jay, centering pad directly over corn. 


3. After 3 days remove plaster, soak foot ten 
minutes in hot water, life out the corn. 


A is the B&B medication that gently undermines 
the corn, 


B is the felt pad that relieves pressure, stops pain 
at once. 


C is the strip that holds the pad in place, prevents 
slipping. 


BLUE -JAY 


BAUER & BLACK'S SCIENTIFIC 


CORN REMOVER 


@ FREE BOOKLET—Contains helpful informa- 
tion for foot sufferers. Also valuable exercises for 
foot health and beauty. Address Bauer & Black. 
Limited. 102 Spadina Ave., Toronto. 
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You Suffer Agony 


Your feet torture you, mother, 
because of the sad lack of ade- 
quate shoe fitting for growing 
children when you were a girl. 


Today there are Jack and Jill 
Health Shoes—and Visible Fitting, 
the only sight-sure way of knowing 
your children’s feet are kept 
nature perfect. 


Jackana Jill 


HEALTH SHOES 


for boys 
and girls 








Smartly styled in 
finest leathers, flexible, 
inner cushioned, vent- 
ilated, shaped for 
natural foot 
growth. 


Visible Fitting patented 1929 
WRAGGE SHOE CO. LTD. - GALT, ONT. 
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OULD your church use extra Funds? 

/ Are you anxious to do greater charity 
work, but find your work handicapped 
through lack of funds? 


Whatever the effort you have in mind, 
the money would undoubtedly be wel- 
come. We have a plan which will help 
you raise the necessary funds. Write 


THE TRANS-CANADA NEWS CO. 
Association Division 


210 Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ont, 





GRAY 
STREAKS 


Test Bottle 
FREE 
You can prove it yourself on a single lock 
snipped from hair. You don’t pay a penny. 
You don’t risk a thing. We send Complete 
Test Package Free. Simply comb on clear, 
water-white liquid. Gray goes. Lustrous col- 
or comes: black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
Hair stays soft—takes wave or 
curl. Nothing to wash or tub 
off on clothing. Entirely SAFE. 
Test free or get full size bottle 
from druggist. 
FREE TEST Why hesitate? 
3,000,000 women have received 


this test. It can be your priceless 
beauty secret. Just mail coupon. 


r—-MARY T. GOLDMAN-—4 


| 8563 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. i 
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herself to become interested in Kearney 
Vincent, or that he was impossible. That 
women had come and gone in his life without 
his remembering who they were. That his 
work meant everything to him. And she 
would end by telling Kearney himself not 
to capture her child’s imagination. No, not 
that. Pam knew too well her mother’s 
power of making situations ridiculous. 

There was, Pam realized, no use in ques- 
tioning Louise. Everything that was said 
to her, all that she observed, was carefully 
related to Fanny Manchester. If only, Pam 
wished, she could be direct and ask Vincent 
himself, but he considered the telephone an 
instrument of torture. He snarled answers 
into it. The very sound of his voice made 
her feel less than the dust and yet she longed 
to hear it. 

Pam hovered about the telephone and 
watched Louise make her way upstairs. She 
heard a door close on the floor above and 
knew she was alone. She picked up the 
receiver. 

“Garricktheatrecalling ismrvincentcom- 
ingintorehearsal?” she intoned all in one 
nasal breath in imitation of the telephone 
operator at the theatre. 

“What?” came over the wire sharply and 
impatiently. Only Vincent’s voice could be 
be so sharp and impatient. Pam put the 
receiver back gently without answering. At 
least she knew he was still in the country. 
She decided to walk over to his house. 

If he was in a mood for not seeing anyone, 
and he probably was, she would make up a 
lot of messages from her mother about his 
play. A change needed here, a cut there, it 
would, she knew, make him furious, but at 
least she would be there talking to him. 


SHE STARTED down the Westchester 
road. A June warmth and the faintest frag- 
rance of coming flowers had crept into the 
May breeze. Pam walked through it, 
touched dimly by its beauty but more 
concerned with her own problems, She was 
wishing that she lived in an ordinary house- 
hold with an ordinary mother. She felt the 
meanness of the wish, for she was devoted 
and grateful to her fascinating and famous 
mother, but she was, as Fanny had com- 
plained, growing up, and she was beginning 
to want a life of her own. 

Pam’s father entered very little into her 
scheme of things. Her mother had divorced 
him before Pam was three years old. He had 
married again and lived in Europe. At 
Christmas time he wrote Pam vague letters 
and at New Year’s she sent him vague 
replies. 

She would like, her thoughts ran on, to 
live against the same background as Mary 
Wilson’s. Pam had once visited the Wilsons 
for a month during her schooldays, and the 
ordinary routine of an ordinary household 
had fascinated her. Had, in fact, seemed 
glamorous. Breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
always at the same time. No tension, no 
telegrams, no sudden moves. She would live 
like the Wilsons some day, Pam told herself. 
She would have one place that she would 
live in for ever. A place that creaked 
with age. 

She was tired of the furnished houses into 
which they were always moving with such 
enthusiasm. At least her mother was 
enthusiastic and the others had to pretend 
to be. For weeks after they moved, the 
places were in constant turmoil. At night 
after the play, sofas were dragged from one 
room to another, pictures were yanked off 
the walls, curtains were shifted about, even 
grand pianos were pushed around to achieve 
effects demanded by Fanny Manchester. 
“It must have charm. It must have 
grace.”” Fanny would proclaim with a wav- 
ing gesture and the wrecking would begin. 

As she inevitably brought many of her 
own things, adding, as she said, moments of 
glamor here and there and inevitably left 
with many things belonging to the house, 
there were constant lawsuits. No, Pam 
decided, hers would be a conventional life. 
She would live in the same house for years 
and years—until she was an old, old lady. 
And her children’s children would live in it. 
She could see herself at Christmas Eve with 

Continued on page 51 
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“WORTY.” Yes, there’s much 
ahead at 40, for the average 
man. But he must make the most 
of things from now on! No time 
for mere wishing and hoping, 
nor for idle regrets. Action is the 
watchword now. Action! 


If you even suspect you have 
pyorrhea trouble, see your dentist 
immediately. Don’t neglect it. 
Pyorrhea will not “get better” 
all by itself. It needs an expert 
diagnosis and treatment. At the 
age of forty, 80% of Canadians 
have pyorrhea. 


If you are under forty, look 
ahead! Give your dentist a chance 
to help you. Ask for prevention 
service, not just repair work. 
Thousands are doing this every 
day—all around you! Half the adult 
teeth lost are due to this creeping 
gum disease, pyorrhea, but naturally 
people don’t talk about it! Remem- 
ber, you are no different from 
others. Nobody is sare. 


Discuss these things with your 
own dentist. You are likely to 
find that he is using at his chair 
the most famous pyorrhea treat- 
ment in dental history—the treat- 
ment of Dr. R. J. Forhan. For 
26 years Dr. Forhan carried on his 
researches concerning this dreaded 
gum disease, and he perfected two 
treatments—the professional treat- 


They say that life begins 


at For ty (1 wish | didn’t have 
this pyorrhea trouble) 






Ever think of 


prevention? 








ment for use by 
dentists and the 
home treatment 
as embodied in 
Forhan’s Toothpaste. 


Don’t wait for bleeding gums. 
Don’t wait till you are forty. Even 
small children may use Forhan’s 
Toothpaste with perfect confidence. 
Its texture is smooth and its flavor 
pleasing. It will not scratch. It is 
known to old and young from 
ocean to ocean and in many 
foreign countries. Besides, Forhan’s 
is more than a toothpaste; it is 
a protection. If you are serious 
about your teeth and your 
children’s teeth, use Forhan’s. 
Don’t leave a way for pyorrhea to 
get started. 


Get the big, brown tube of 
Forhan’s—packed full of double- 
duty protection! It’s effective and 
economical. Follow directions. 
Forhan’s is sold by all druggists; 
it’s an old established, reliable 
product. Forhan’s, Ltd., 
Ste. Therese, P.Q. 


Serious thought about teeth 
and gums leads to the use of 


Forhan’s 
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BATHE AWAY 


your Weariness— 
ina BakingSodaBath 


Just pour a half pound package 
of Cow Brand Baking Soda into 
a tub of warm water. Step in— 
lie back and relax for five or ten 
minutes. How soothing and rest- 
ful! How quieting to tired nerves! 
After a rub-down you'll feel com- 
: pletely refreshed. A Baking Soda 
Bath is healthful too—the mild 
action of the Soda neutralizes 
acid body odors and leaves the 
skin agreeably soft and smooth. 


mf 


QUICK RELIEF FOR 
PAINFUL BURNS 


As soon as possible after being 
burned or scalded, apply a paste 
of Cow Brand Baking Soda and 
water to the affected area. It 
soothes instantly. This treatment 
is equally effective for sunburn, 
hives, insect stings and bites. 
_Easy, isn’t it—and so inexpensive. 


Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is pure Bicar- 
, bonate of Soda# 
and is equally good 
for medicinal and 


Send for these 
FREE booklets 


CHURGH & DWIGHT LIMITED 
2715 Reading Street, Montreal, Que. 


Please send me your free booklets 
on the medicinal and cooking 
uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda, 


Name........... dancenesdsipthescncacisesbnens > cccensessebias osseee 
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my housekeeping but Jim kept telling me 
to be sure to have everything just right—” 

“That was crazy of Jim.” Judy, enjoying 
a cup herself now, mentioned the gentleman 
very amiably. Somehow taking care of his 
wife made him seem less obnoxious. But 
Celia’s next words sent this tolerance 
crashing. 

“And I’ve been feeling so sick and miser- 
able. You see, I'm—I’m going to have 
another baby next winter.” 

Oh-h-h-h-h! Struggling through a heavy 
week-end that was forced on her when 
she. . . Judy put down her cup very care- 
fully. No use spilling tea. If men were like 
that, they were. But she couldn’t face the 
girl in the bed. . . 

“Now Icok here, Judy.” Celia’s voice 
was stronger. ‘Don’t you criticize Jim. I 
haven’t told him yet. He got so worried 
and fussy about me the other time it made 
me nervous.” 

Judy began breathing real breaths again. 
She scolded her relief. “‘Mrs. James Martin, 
somebody ought to spank you. Who’s your 
doctor? I want to—” 

“Now don’t get excited. All I need is a 
little rest till suppertime. And Judy— 
about the new baby, I’m really tickled pink. 
You'll find .out when it happens to you. 
Why. . .” A great big drop had splashed 
down on the bed and it came from eyes of 
a darker blue than Celia’s. “‘What—” 

“Maybe I'm sort of jealous!” Judy got 
out a small laugh as she lowered the win- 
dow-shade. ‘‘Now you're to sleep till I 
bring up your supper tray.” 

“But Junior—” 

“Is going to be washed and dressed and 
fed and amused and everything, so take 
your nap.” She was closing the door but 
Celia called her back. 

“Come here. Just a second. You see, I 
want to tell you I’m so awfully glad you're 
to be in the family. And Judy, these Martin 
men—they’re not always polite or consid- 
erate, perhaps—I guess they do need train- 
ing. But they’re good as gold and the kind 
a girl gets to feel she just couldn’t stand 
losing.” 

Judy’s heart took another ghastly plunge 
down, down, down. There was no stopping 
it. The kind a girl gets to feel she just 
couldn’t stand losing. That white circle 
around Joe’s mouth—would he want to 
come back to a little beast? So that they 
could train each other? 


THE REST of the afternoon was rushd 
which helped her live through it. She cleared 
up the dishes and the porch; she established 
and maintained highly satisfactory relations 
with Junior; she fixed sandwiches and a 
bowl of salad and a pitcher of iced mint 
lemonade for supper—and cut the angel 
cake. : 

She was starting upstairs with a tray for 
Celia when the Martin brothers appeared. 
Judy’s one swift glance told her Joe looked 
sick and Jim exasperated. About them was 
none of the usual aura of good cheer. She 
hesitated and then shoved the tray at Jim. 
“Celia’s sick. Will you take it up, please? 
And make her stay in bed.” 

“Why! Celia sick!’ The supper shot up 
to the second story, three steps at a time. 

Joe stayed standing in the doorway, 
turning his hat over and over and over. 
Judy made pleats in her skirt. After a 
while he asked, very quietly, ‘‘Will you let 
me drive you back tonight?” 

But just then Jim came charging down 
the stairs. He rushed to the telephone. 
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anything but a slave living near Fanny 
Manchester. She shuffled the pebbles under 
her feet and kicked them away as though 


“Is she worse?” gasped Judy, excitedly. 

“No, she says she’s fine—hello, hello— 
but I want the doctor to see her, of course.” 
He gave a number and then swung savagely 
toward Judy. “Why didn’t you tell a 
man! How was I to know?” 

“Cut it out, Jim.” Joe looked suddenly 
unfamiliar. It was the black scowl. “You 
can’t talk to her like that. Even if it’s just 
a Martin manner and doesn’t mean a thing.” 

“What are you raving about? 


you!” 

She stayed upstairs till the doctor had 
come and gone, and then, at Celia’s request, 
gave the men their supper. 

“Gosh. That might have been serious.” 
Jim kept wiping off his forehead. ‘‘Doc says 
she’s to stay in bed a day and then take it 
easy. I'll have to remember my cooking 
stunts. She used to let me help the time 
before Junior was born.”’ He gulped down 
some lemonade. ‘‘Gosh, if I’d known. . .” 


Joe’s brown eyes were on his plate though | 
he wasn’t eating. He had nothing at all to| 


say. 


for me, Joe?’”’ Judy had at last got up 
courage to address him directly. “Just to 
say I can’t be in the office till Tuesday. It’ll 
be all right. I want to look out for Celia | 
tomorrow.” 


Jim did the answering. “Say, Judy, that’s 


swell of you. She thinks you’re—oh, gosh, 
I’m a little upset.” He went off up the 
stairs. 


Joe telephoned. When he came back to | 


the table he cleared his throat. ‘‘All fixed. 
It’s good of you, Judy. Well. . . maybe 
I'd better be starting on back. You'd rather 
not have me hanging around, I guess.” 

“Well. . .” echoed Judy, her breath 
coming fast, “it would be grand if you could 
help me with the dishes.” 

“Sure.” Joe’s grin was overwhelming. 
“If you'll just tell me these little things. 
Jim and I were pretty much spoiled at 
home.” He came closer. ‘‘Guess I’m kind 
of dumb about what to do—and what not 
to do. But if you'll just tell me what you 
want, always. . .” 

Judy’s neart came bouncing up, up, up. 
There was no stopping it. “Joe, what I want 
is to live anywhere you do. The house next 
door’s.gning to be all right—after we tear 
out some walls and plant some poplars 
and—” 

Joe kissed her. They settled down on the 
porch hammock. 

After a while he said: ‘The house deal’s 
off—I can’t bear the sight of it. Gosh, Judy, 
you had me scared. I thought you were 
going to walk out on me.” He kissed her 
again. 

After a while she said: ‘I suppose this 
happily married business means something 
different for every couple. At any rate, 
every couple probably has a different way 
of working it out.” 

“Well, any way’ll suit me that means 
you and I are together.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ breathed Judy. 

“I’ve been driving like the devil all 
afternoon and it’s good for clearing up the 
head. We don’t want to do everything just 
like Jim and Celia.” 

Judy thought of Junior’s dimpled fingers 
clutching her ear. “Those two have some 
good ideas.” 

“‘We’re going to have a lot better ones.” 

She smiled up and leaned back for his 
third kiss. 


casting off that particular problem and 
went indoors. 


INSIDE SHE found Louise on the telephone 
dictating Fanny’s last telegram in her flat, 
unimaginative voice. Pam hesitated in the 
doorway, wondering how she could find out 
whether or not Kearney Vincent was going 
into the rehearsal. She hadn’t dared ask her 
mother, for, either she would have made 
Pam feel ridiculous for wanting to know and 
gone on at length about her being nothing 
but a child, and that she was mad to allow 


It’s my | 
wife that’s—Doc, this is Martin speaking. | 
Can you—Judy, keep that kid quiet, won’t | 





“Would you mind telephoning the chief 
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FROM NEW OR TIGHT 
SHOES RELIEVED 
IN ONE MINUTE! 


THROBBING 
BUNION? 





PAINFUL 
CALLOUS? 


TENDER 
TOE? ~ 








TRY THIS SURE, 
SAFE, QUICK WAY! 


It makes no difference which of 
these foot troubles you may have 
—or how painful or long-standing 
they are—Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
will give you grateful, lasting 
relief in ONE MINUTE 


Apply one of these thin, 
dainty, soothing, heal- 
ing, protective pads on 
the corn, callous, bun- 
ion or tender joint, and 
your pain or discomfort 
will quickly end. 


END THE CAUSE 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
end the CAUSE of these 
foot troubles—shoe 
friction and pressure; 
cushion and protect the 
sore spot; soothe irri- 
tated nerves; prevent 
sore toes and blisters. 


REMOVE CORNS 
and CALLOUSES 


Now, to quickly remove 
a corn or callous, use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
with the separate Medi- 
cated Disks included in 
every box for that pur- 
pose. One or two appli- 
cations and the hard, 
dead skin lifts right out! For Soft Corns 


ALSO SPECIAL SIZES— THICK 
for hammer toes, 
very large joints 
and thick corns 
and callouses. 

In addition to the regu- 
lar thin sizes, Dr. Scholl 
has perfected a new 
series of Zino-pads 
“THICK” for removing 
pressure and friction of 
shoes in exceptional 
cases where the regular 
sizes are not of suffi- 
cient thickness to give 
youcomplete relief. Ask 
for them by number. 4 39 fo,ThickCallouses 
Sold everywhere, # 28 for Large Bunions 


Dr Scholls 3 


Zino- 


Put one 10-Ppa pain is ds 


HAVE YOU OTHER FOOT TROUBLES? 


Dr. Scholl has perfected a Foot Comfort Rem- 

edy or Appliance for every foot trouble—assur- 

ing quick, safe relief. Ask your dealer, Write 
for valuable booklet on FOOT CARE to Dr, 
Scholl's, 112 Adelaide St., East, Toronto, 
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her great-grandchildren around her. Imagin- 
ing herself in a long black dress and a lace 
cap she began walking more slowly. A 
labored gait, as a woman of eighty might 
walk with a cane. 

She glanced up, and, seeing the large elm 
trees, knew she was near Vincent’s grounds. 
The grandchildren and the old house were 
forgotten. She hurried along, wanting to be 
there and yet dreading to be there. He 
would be in the library, she knew, either 
sitting in front of the enormous table writing 
or walking up and down flinging away one 
cigarette after another, running his hands 
through his hair, cursing, swerving about, 
being a perfectly disagreeable but utterly 
fascinating person. And he would be alone. 
No secretaries dashed about disturbing his 
peace. He lived in the country with only a 
Chinese servant who spoke little or no 
English. It had even been said that Vincent 
had put the man under contract not to learn 
English. 

Pam wished, going to his door, that she 
could really be herself with him. That she 
could say all the simple true things she 
thought, and talk as she talked in the 
imaginary conversations she had with him. 
Their friendship had begun when Pam was 
fourteen. Vincent had at that time achieved 
his first success as a playwright and Fanny 
Manchester had appeared in his play. 

Pam had met him during her holidays 
from school. There had been, from the 
first, a curious bond of sympathy between 
them, a sort of secret, unspoken under- 
standing. But Vincent, dramatist that he 
was, had cast her for a child, and a child she 
should remain, his attitude proclaimed; and 
as a child she would not remain, Pam’s 
attitude cried out. And although no word 
had ever been spoken on the subject, a silent 
warfare went on between them whenever 
they were together. 
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SUNSHINE! 


Back to school . . . radiant with 
summer sunshine! How sorry you 
are to see it fade after a few 
weeks indoors! 


VI-TONE, because it contains Vita- 
min “D”, provides the health- 
giving benefits of summer sunshine 
all year through. 


Hot or cold with meals and after 
school. Hot at bedtime, for sound 
sleep. Good for grown-ups too ! 
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PAM STOOD at his door clinging to the iron 
handle of the knocker, now that she was 
there, not wanting to go in. At last she 
dropped it against the door. Vincent 
answered it himself. 

“What do you mean calling up and pre- 
tending to be the telephone girl?’”’ was his 
greeting. 

“Who, me?” Pam said innocently. 

“Yes, you. Come in,” he added crossly, 
leading the way into the library. The room 
lay in its usual state of ordered disorder. 
Aside from the large table which Vincent 
used as a desk and which was covered with 
books, papers, cigarettes, manuscripts, 


Dainty, silken-soft garments for 
your bebe. Perfect protection 
without undue weight and bulk. 
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agi} ARISTO Baby Pants fit snugly 
~s ” the layette. 
> Canadian Generel Rubber 


end neatly . . . indispensible to 
BABY PANTS | cas. 
sY¥ 


. Galt, Ontario 
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wherever baby pants are sold — 
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‘ pencils and a rather dilapidated typewriter, 
soothing the rest of the long, narrow room had a 
fra grant sense of repose. 


Vincent pushed a package of cigarettes to 
Pam with a gesture that meant help yourself 
if you like, and went on adjusting new 
pages to a manuscript. Pam seated herself 
on the arm of a sofa and watched him. It’s 
simply idiotic, she said to herself, to get into 
such a panic over Vincent. Who is he any- 
way? Who is anyone? She dropped down 
from the arm of the sofa and walked around 
the table so as to face him. 

“Why can’t I be in the play, K.V.?” she 
demanded. 

“Isn't it bad enough without you in it!” 
he said sharply. 

“Oh!” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean it that way. But 
why should you coop yourself up in the 
theatre, Pam? It’s tragic enough that the 
rest of us have to do it. But don’t let’s go 
into that now.” 

“Or ever if you can help it,” Pam ans- 
wered, shrugging her shoulders. She felt 
rather triumphant. Her attitude at least 
had more power in it. 

“Mother wants more sympathy in that 

Continued on page 68 
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ils Film on Teeth! 


© Film must be removed from teeth... for beauty and 
for health. 

Film is that slippery coating on your teeth. 
Film contains the germs associated with tooth 
decay. Film invites tooth and gum disorders. 
Stains from food and smoking lodge in film— 
make teeth look yellow when they're really not. 

Film sticks like glue. To remove it you must 
use a special film-removing agent. Pepsodent 
is known throughout the world today as the 
special film-removing tooth paste. 

Pepsodent’s power to remove film is due 
to a new cleansing and polishing material 
recently developed. This material is far / 
safer than any leading tooth powder—far / 
softer than polishing materials used in 4 
any other leading tooth paste. It is 
contained in Pepsodent exclusively. 
That’s why Pepsodent gives results 
not possible with other kinds. 


Dentists use Pepsodent 


‘Thousands of dentists have told us that 
they make Pepsodent their personal 
tooth paste. Millions of people will 
not risk their own teeth or their 
children’s with harsh, abrasive 
pastes or powders. Don't take 
chances on cheap dentifrices, 
when Pepsodent leaves 
teeth brighter, giveshigh- J 
er polish. Use Pepsodent A 
twice a day—see your - 
dentist at least twice 4 
@ year. , 
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FREE—10-Day Supply 


THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 5509 
191 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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This coupon is not after Nov. 30, i954 
Only one tube to a family. 
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How to end 
Baby’s mealtime 
tantrums! 


Help at 
Teething 
Time — 


High Praise of Benefits of 
BABY'S OWN TABLETS 


“We have not lost one night’s rest 
through teething, as I always use my 
old standby, Baby’s Own Tablets. They 
are worth their weight in gold,” writes 
Mrs. Archie Begbie, Consecon, Ontario. 


Mrs. Alton Parcher, Glenalmond, Que- 
bec, says: “My baby has five teeth and 
has never been sick one day since birth, 
thanks to Baby’s Own Tablets.” 


“Baby’s Own Tablets are excellent at 
teething time,” states Mrs. Hugh Mac- 
Neill, Sydney, N.S. 

“Particularly helpful when the little 
ones are cutting their teeth,” writes 
Mrs. A. J. Lebel, Rigaud, Quebec. 


Scores of other Mothers have written 
in similar vein. Give YOUR child Baby’s 
Own Tablets for teething troubles, up- 
set stomach, simple fevers, colic, colds, 
constipation, sleeplessness and when- 
ever he is cross, restless and fretful. 
Children take these Tablets as readily 
as candy. They’re absolutely SAFE— 






Does baby turn his nose up at 
STRAINED Spinach or home-cooked 
vegetables? Then, Mother, here’s a 
practical suggestion—change to Clapp’s. 
Babies enjoy the flavor of these 
smoother, better baby foods, 


Prepared from fine, selected vege- 
tables and fruits—they are rich in vita- 
mins and mineral salts and tasty too. 
Ask your doctor about Clapp’s—then 
get atin at the druggist’s for your baby. 


CLAPP’S 

Original 
Baby Soups ¥6@ 
and Vegetables 





see analyst’s certificate in each 25-cent eantdet 


DR. WILLIAMS’ 


package. 


Now 15¢ 


pi In the 
BABY'S OWN NEW ENAMEL 
TABLE TS PURITY PACK 
15 Varieties 3M 
Make and Keep Children Well—As Mothers 
Know HAROLD H. CLAPP CO., LTD., MONTREAL 
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@ “Ha! Goody—goody! She’s all 
tuned up pretty—but was ita job ! 
I kindof thought Johnson’s Baby 
Powder would fix her up, though. 
*Causeit keeps meso comfortable 
and frisky. Let’s get going !*’ 





@ “‘Now for a little spin to cool me 
off after all that work. Never tried 
to ride this gadget before, but it 
looks easy when Buddy does it! 
Step up—and OVER, baby! Seems 
likeit’s kind of teetery—CAREFUL!”"’ 





@ “OUCH—for crying out loud! 
The horrid old thing doesn’t work 
right! *Course it didn’t hurt, but 
I think PU get Mother to smooth 


away the bumpy 
feeling with John- 
son’s Baby Pow- 


something other 
mothers ought to 
> 







@ “There’s a big difference in the 


TR hatclainc’s 


Baby Clinic 


Conducted by aw. S. McCullough, M.D.,D.P.Hs 


COMMON CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 


THE CHIEF communicable or contagious 
diseases in this country are measles, Ger- 
man measles, chickenpox, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria and mumps. Smallpox is not 
anything so prevalent as it used to be, 
thanks to the preventive value of smallpox 
vaccine. If, however, vaccination is neg- 
lected, we shall see extensive outbreaks of 
smallpox once more. 

All these diseases have a definite incuba- 
tion period, that is, the time that elapses 
between exposure to the disease and the 
appearance of symptoms. All contagious 
diseases are most catching for others in the 
early stages, and this accounts for the 
readiness with which they are spread. The 
periods of incubation and quarantine are 
laid down by law in respect to each of these 
diseases, 

Measles 

MEASLES IS one of the most contagious 
of children’s affections. It is a dangerous 
disease in young children. Rarely does it 
come before six months. The earliest signs 
are those of a severe cold, sneezing, dis- 
charge from the nose and red, swollen eyes. 
The throat is sore, and there is more or less 
cough. After two to five days the rash 
appears as blotchy, dusky red spots running 
together on the head and face, spreading 
to the other parts in the course of thirty-six 
to forty-eight hours. The rash lasts four 
or five days. The fever runs from 100 to 
105 degrees Fahrenheit and ceases along 
with the rash. 

The child should be kept in bed on light 
diet, the bowels should be kept open with 
an enema, and the eyes protected from 
strong light. If there is itching of the skin, 
it should be bathed with a solution of baking 
soda, two teaspoonfuls to a pint of water. 
If the symptoms are severe, the doctor 
should be called. The child should be 
isolated from others for ten days after 
appearance of the rash. Convalescent 
serum, that is the liquid portion of the 
blood of persons who have had measles, is 
now used successfully in treatment. 


German Measles 


GERMAN MEASLES is a mild disease 
differing from measles in that the rash is not 
preceded by a cold. It appears on the face 
and in a few hours spreads over the body. 
The rash is gone in from one to three days. 
It appears as small, reddish areas of the 
size of a pin to a pea. The temperature 
rarely goes above 101 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Scarlet Fever 


SCARLET FEVER, also known by the 
name of scarletina, is usually a severer 
disease than measles, but only about half 
the children exposed contract it. It starts 
with vomiting, fever and sore throat. In 
twelve to thirty-six hours a rash appears 
which soon covers the entire body. The 


rash is red. It lasts from three to seven 
days and about the eighth day there is a 
flaky shedding of the skin for from one to 
four weeks. The temperature rises from 
102 to 104 degrees Fahrenheit, lasting for 
two or four days. A characteristic appear- 
ance of the tongue known as “‘strawberry”’ 
tongue is due to enlargement of the papillae. 
In some cases of scarlet fever there is 
inflammation of the glands of the neck and 
involvement of the kidneys, ears and heart. 
A serum produces good results in severe 
cases. 
Chickenpox 


CHICKENPOxX is very contagious. Almost 
every exposed child catches it. It is a very 
mild disease and is sometimes mistaken for 
smallpox. It begins with a few scattered 
red spots on the face, chest and back. Little 
blisters soon develop on these pimple-like 
spots. These dry up and form crusts in two 
or three days. New crops of red spots 
appear during the first three or four days. 
Chickenpox is most abundant on the back, 
while smallpox is found particularly on the 
exposed surfaces. The fever of chickenpox 
lasts two or three days and rarely exceeds 
102 degrees Fahrenheit. The important 
thing is not to scratch the pox. If itchy, the 
skin may be bathed with a solution of baking 
soda, two teaspoonfuls to a pint of water. 


Diphtheria 
DIPHTHERIA used to be dreaded by 
mothers, but is now readily controlled by 
the use of diphtheria toxaid in young child- 
ren. Diphtheria is a disease chiefly of those 
under ten years of age. It is a throat disease 
beginning like an ordinary cold with sore 
throat. Soon a greyish-white membrane 
appears on throat and tonsils. The mem- 
brane is sometimes found in the larynx and 
nose. Early recognition of the disease is 
important. If every case of diphtheria were 
treated with antitoxin in the first twelve 
hours, there would be no deaths. Years 
ago the death rate was very high. Now a 
death from diphtheria is rare, and in many 
cities and towns where the children are 
immunized, the disease has been absent 
for years. Mothers should see that diph- 
theria toxoid, a simple preventive remedy, 
is given to their children at an early age. 


Mumps 

MUMPS JS rarely serious. There is a little 
fever in those children that develop it, some 
pain over the side of the face in chewing and 
swelling of the parotid gland in front of the 
ear first on one side and then on the other. 
The affection lasts from three to five days. 
It is best to give liquid food because of the 
pain produced by chewing. Hot compresses 
may be used to relieve the pain. Boys had 
best be kept in bed until all acute symptoms 
have subsided. 


How to Keep Baby Well 
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So Many Anxious 
Hours Saved! 


It would be hard, indeed, to compute the 
many hours of worry saved to mothers by 
Steedman’s Powders in the last 100 years! 
These famous English powders keep the 
little systems regular and help to avoid 
complications during teething time. In- 
valuable as a laxative for older children 
too, right up to 12 years of age. 


What Users of Steedman’s Say 
“Never any trouble with babies teething.” 
“Your owders have done my five children so much 


va use Steedman’s Powders regularly for my little 


FREE—Sample and Booklet 
anmet of Steedman’s Powders along with copy 
= ‘mous Little Red Book “Hints to Mothers 
sent free on request. Write for yours today to 
John Steedman & Co., 504 St. Lawrence Blvd., 
Montreal. 
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Insist on Sleedman’ s—look for the 
double EE symbol on each package 41M 
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texture of baby powders. Proveit your- | 
ite ae a Dr. J. W. S. McCullough, Chief Inspector of 


self, this way :—Feel different powders 
between your thumb and finger. Some 
are really gritty ! But Johnson’sis soft 
as down, Hasn’t a speck of orris-root 
or zine stearate in it, either!’’ 


Send 10c (in coin) for samples of Johnson’s 
Baby Powder, Soap and Cream. Johnson 
& Johnson Ltd 


Montreal, Can. Gohnwwoms ohare Lis 
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Health for Ontario, who contributes these 
articles monthly, will answer questions sent to 
Chatelaine concerning the care of babies. A 
stamped, addressed envelope should be en- 
closed if a private answer is desired. 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 


Free pre-natal and post-natal letters are avail- 
able by writing to the Mothercraft Service of 
Chatelaine. These are issued by the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare through 
its Child Hygiene Section and the Department 
of Public Health. 








picnic... those mar- 
vellous sandwiches 
you make in a mom- 
ent with Paris Paté. 
You couldn't wish 
for anything nicerl 
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EVEN A GOOD DEED’ CAN 
START A FIGHT 


lways 
Controversy @ . 
follows the introduc 
tion of any new scien 
















YOU 
WAIT AND 
SEE/ 
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OXYDOL? IT SOAKS 







DIRT LOOSE FROM GuT I'M USING 
CLOTHES INA JIFFY= A GRANULATED 
NO SCRUBBING OR SOAP ALREADY. 


BOILING. WAIT, LL 
GET MY PACKAGE - 











'm Positive / i've 
WASHED MY PRINT 
DRESSES IN OXYDOL 









YOU, TOO, WILL BE AMAZED 
AT THIS NEW WAY 70 WASH~- 
READ THESE FACTS 











New, improved Oxypo. dif- loosens dirt out of clothes, so 
fers utterly from any bar, it flushes away—without one 
chip, flake, or ordinary gran- bit of scrubbing or boiling. - . 
ulated soap. Due to its pat- °. 
ented process of making, it Yousavelonghoursofwash- .'. Res, 
dissolves instantly and com- board drudgery. You get =; Mark 
pletely in hard or soft water. — 4 ree — speuean ‘ 
And these things: without washboard wear and REGUL ‘10 
81G, ECONOMICAL 25 


. 2 tear. Clothes last far longer. 
Gives thick, 3-inch suds, rich 3 2 , 
as whipped dairy cream. Suds And yet, due to its special ‘owsguow sue zi 
that go to work on grease, protective formula—OxYDOL =: 
dirt, and stains—in any water is safe. Absolutely safe to 
—2 to 3 times faster than hands, colors, fabrics! 


less modern soaps. 

Get OxyDoL from your grocer « : 
Second—sets up a unique today. Your money back if =.:0 9 
“soak and flush” washing you don’t have the whitest, (a ° 
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action. 15 minutes’ soaking sweetest wash ever. AER 
Ho-Ro--n ° CL 
ULTIPLIESYSOOXTIME SIN SUDS 





Across Canada 
and Back 


(Continued trom page 42) 





me “Adieu et bonne chance’ and, shaking 
my hand, left in it.a two-dollar bill. 

I spent the evening exploring the beautiful 
and historic town. A nun at the Ursuline 
convent showed me Montcalm’s skull, set 
on a velvet cushion in a little glass case, 
and I stood above the heights that were 
climbed by General Wolfe. 


NEXT MORNING I was off up the Gaspé 
Peninsula; three days of travel and the 
northern shore of the St. Lawrence had 
faded from sight. By the water’s edge were 
shells and seaweed. I had come from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. 

The habitants are a gay, hospitable 
people and I had great fun dancing at farm- 
houses and spluttering over irregular French 
verbs. I am afraid mine were sadly irregu- 
lar. I turned ancient spinning wheels and 
admired linen and carpets, woven, spun 
and dyed by the farm women themselves. 
Down the Matapedia valley I went, doing 
a hike of twenty-five miles one day, and so 
across New Brunswick and Nova Scotia to 
Halifax. 

To give a detailed account of my journey- 
ing would take more space than I have at 
disposal. It is enough to say that I arrived 
at Halifax with wornout shoes and almost 
penniless. However, I managed to get work 
and made some friends. If I had bided my 
time I should sooner or later have been able 
to sail for England, my native land. But 
like the lama in “Kim,” I could think only 
of “the hills and the snow upon the hills.” 
I was haunted by memories of far-off British 
Columbia—the blue grouse drumming in 
springtime woods, the mighty Fraser roaring 
down the canyon to the sea, the Rockies in 
the moonlight, train whistles echoing 
through lonely mountain valleys. It was 
no use. I must go home and quickly, before 
winter snows made the way impassable. 

Returning via Saint John, I eventually 
reached Toronto, where I passed several 
happy days, the guest of a college friend of 
my grandfather. It may be of interest to 
say here that I sent some tiny elm trees, 
packed in a tin box, through the mail to 
Vancouver. One took root and is flourishing 
though they are not native to British 
Columbia. 

Turning northward, I was again con- 
fronted with the problem of how to recross 
the roadless waste above Lake Superior, 
being financially embarrassed as usual. I 
certainly did not wish the police at Chap- 
leau to find me riding the freight a second 
time. Luckily a generous friend at Sudbury 
had a partly used ticket which enabled me 
to get to Port Arthur; from there I got as 
far west as Kaministikwia, a place consisting 
of a few scattered houses and a railway 
station. I slept on a bench in the waiting 
room and next day, together with four 
itinerant banjo players, jumped a freight, 
travelling this time inside a cattle car. At 
Ignace, a divisional point I jumped off the 
moving car and was off through the bush, 
running like a hare. I never saw the musi- 
cians again. Skirting the town to the freight 
yards I questioned a hobo who showed me 
the west-bound freight, now shunted on to 
a siding. He asked if I was hungry and we 
ate together—black sausage and rolls 
washed down by a draught from the 
roundhouse hose. Choosing a clean “empty” 
I made a bed of newspapers and sweaters 
and was soon dead to the world. The 
freight pulled out in the night and early 
next morning I jumped off just outside 
Kenora. 
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That day some sportsmen picked me up 
and took me right to Winnipeg. On our 
way we passed through a bad bush fire and 
a cyclone. Fortunately ours was a closed 
car but when I arrived in Winnipeg I was 
covered in dust and haggard from want of 
proper rest, not having been in bed for 
three nights. Happily, and through acci- 
dent, I became the guest of some delightful 
people who made me stay over for two days. 
Our family friend in Toronto had given me 
an introduction to the head of a department 
store, and when I presented this I was given 
a fine pair of new shoes, my third pair on 
the trip, a wonderful assortment of eatables 
and a scout knife which is a cherished 
souvenir. 


CROSSING THE prairies, now white with 
harvest, I came at last to the foothills, then 
up to Banff, through Lake Louise and from 
there to Field, hiking this last eighteen 
miles in three and a quarter hours, after 
dark. At Field I stayed at the ““Y. W.C. A.” 
and arrived at Golden the following after- 
noon. I was told that freights do not stop 
there and I sat on the station platform for 
some time, wondering what I should do. 
Just then a passenger train came in, and 
gathering courage, I got up on the tender 
(the back part of the engine) where three 
hoboes welcomed my offerings of lunch. 
The tender contains the engine’s water 
supply which heats to boiling point, making 
it literally very hot for anyone above. The 
hoboes chivalrously gave me the one and 
only board, on which I sat contentedly 
enough, watching the alternate sun and 
rain on the mountain heights. And to make 
us more comfortable, tea was presently sent 
back by one of the firemen, together with a 
community cup in which to drink it. 

Presently one of the boys watching ahead, 
yelled, ‘‘She’s a-coming!” ‘“‘She’’ was the 
five-mile tunnel, burrowed right through a 
mountain. The train lights were turned on; 
we hastily wrapped our heads in sweaters as 
a protection against smoke; there was dark- 
ness and a deafening roar to which we had 
time to become accustomed before the train 
emerged at Connaught station. We were 
none the worse for going through, but it 
was good to breathe the fresh air again. 

At sunset we jumped off at Revelstoke 
and I went to my Alaskan friend who gave 
a gasp of surprise at seeing me back and, 
as I was inky with soot, hurriedly escorted 
me to the bathtub. I was glad to hear from 
her that Texas had stopped riding freights 
and was working steadily. 


Two days later I passed through Kam- 
loops and was hiking along a very hot dusty 
road when two men in a fine car rushed past. 
I trudged patiently in their wake, to find 
them waiting round a corner with an enor- 
mous piece of watermelon they had cut for 
me. They drove me down the Fracer can- 
yon, where they stopped at a fine summer 
resort. I was about to thank them and say 
good-by when I heard them bespeak ‘‘Sup- 
per for three, and two rooms, one for this 
young lady.” And by the next evening we 
were driving along familiar streets in 
Vancouver and— presently I stood unob- 
served by a garden gate watching my mother 
potter among her flowers. She looked up 
and saw me and the next minute I was in 
her arms. 


I had been away three months and two 
days, seven weeks of which had been spent 
in actual travel. Mother said I looked older 
and very brown and lean. But the trip had 
done me a lot of good, teaching me self- 
reliance and proving me to myself, some- 
how; and it gave me a much livelier interest 
and understanding concerning Canada’s his- 
tory and politics, as well as a siore of very 
interesting memories. But I would never do 
such a thing again. In the first place, it is 
much nicer to do favors than to be con- 
stantly receiving them. And I was extra- 
ordinarily lucky in meeting kind people and 
escaping dangers. I might not be so for- 
tunate again, 


Pry 
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An artist's impression of the entrance 
' hall, designed, as described in the 
accompanying text, by Guy Mitchell, 
the Robert Simpson Company, Limited 


seseqrapeeo~ 


Then, to crown all, a pale but vigorous yellow ceiling the 
same shade as the window and door trim and the horizontal 
band on the wall. Indirect lighting for the evening hours is 
4 provided by a close-to-the-ceiling, three-tiered chromium 

3 fixture. 
- A strong association to the modern neo-classic rather than 
the old Gothic modern is produced by the fine Louis Philippe 
door, the modernized traditional ornament in the centre of 
the linoleum floor and the two pieces of modernized furniture 
—the commode underneath the window, and on the opposite 
wall to the left, a high-backed Italian Directoire chair 
covered in old-white leather. 
The top of the commode leaves a thoughtful shelf for the 
ingenuity of the owner to select some appropriate dress from 
the many possible art objects. A piece of modern glass or 
pewter would be suitable. Or should you be lucky enough to 
i possess some treasure from the early days of the nineteenth 
century, it might be used to give that personal touch so 
often lacking in decorative schemes of this kind. Perhaps 
you have among your heirlooms an old china plate, a silver 
comport, good-style vases, a pair of crystal candlesticks, or 
some other old piece which combines charm, refinement and 
use, thus achieving a real beauty. 
F This interesting and charming development of the 
entrance hall to Chatelaine‘s modern house has been carried 
out by the decorator with the thought of avoiding excessive 
i cost. With the exception of the door, which in so important 
Fi a position should be considered worthy of some expense, the 
whole treatment is moderate in cost. Also it is a scheme 

which could be readily executed in the main with a paint 
brush and ruler. The effect achieved by the clever use of 
color and line is modern in feeling, in tune with modern 
times—a fitting entrance to Chatelazine’s forward-looking 
home. It will appeal strongly to youth, whether that is a 
matter of years or of mental outlook. 


Ca 





Architectural Advisory Board of the Chatelaine Studios 


ERIC HALDENBY, B.A.Sc., M.R.A.I.C., Toronto 





A. T. GALT DURNFORD, B.Arch., A.R.I.B.A., Montreal 





Stone urns add an interesting note of design 
to the house as shown in sawn limestone. 
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The original plan in white stucco, as 
shown last month — the street elevation. 


The brick house is advisable for those 
parts of Canada where the winters are bad. 
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red, grey or buff brick available in Canada. A red stock or 
grey 
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Chatelaine's model house number one, as it would look in 
modern clapboard — an economical method of building. 
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© actions on a WMModern Fhieme 
ot Flaine Planning | 


AST MONTH Chatelaine introduced plans for a 
modern house in white stucco designed for Canadian 
conditions of living and climate. 

This month the house is shown in three different 
forms of construction—stone, brick and wood. 

The wood house should be built of horizontal clapboard 
or shiplap siding with a rounded joint. The material would 
be white pine, fir or cedar. The window sash are wood and 
the only masonry work in the house is in the chimneys and 
foundations. For this design a sloping shingle roof is shown 
as a wooden parapet wall enclosing a flat roof is not satis- 
factory. The house can be painted if pine is used but if 
cedar or fir is employed stain can be applied in a number of 
interesting colors. A house built of wood is, of course, very 
economical to build, and with proper insulation it can be a 
very warm and comfortable dwelling place. It is suggested 
that a good cellar be built of brick, stone or concrete. 

The brick house can be built of any one of several types of 


stock brick is suggested as the most suitable. The 


‘avlindiowre hawe been moved in from the comers a8 @ Variation 


in the design but this is not essential. 
The design in stone suggests the use of sawn limestone. 
There are or three limestones in Canada that can be 


two 
used with good effect. Sandstone might also be used if the 
face is hammered down to a flat surface. The windows are 


not shown on the corners as unsupported blocks of stone 
over the windows do not look reasonable although this can 
be done with the use of steel. . 
be 
THE HALL }. 

Entering a house which, in its complete effect, is so 
stunningly modern, so controlled, so useful in the modern 
manner, one might naturally expect to come upon this bril- 
liant, highly stylized entrance hall. Picture for yourself a 
black-and-white fldor, pale yellow ceiling, old-white walls 
with soft but vigorous yellow bands which follow the 
horizontal lines produced by the bars of the windows— 
culminating in a pair of classic, three-panelled doors in black 
and white with gold molding. A fitting portal to the charm- 
ing living room to be described in the next issue of Chatelaine. 
The window is the gauge which sets the design for the 
whole hall. It inspires the decoration of the walls—two-inch 
bands of yellow on a line with the bars painted horizontally 
round the room. Vertical bands from floor to ceiling, 
provide the ttim of the window and doors. The application 
of these painted lines to take the place of any wood trim is 
one of the interesting ideas illustrated here by the designer. 
This treatment is keyed to the modern note; it increases the 
feeling of simplicity and, too, reduces considerably the cost 
of construction, 


Another feature of interest is a pair of inside shutters with 
vertical louvres, or splats, instead of the usual horizontal 
ones. These are painted yellow with old-white surround, to 
become a part of the wall decoration. The shutters per- 
manently eliminate drapes, for they fold back against the 
wall in the daytime and the splats are so grooved on the 
outside edges that they close for night use. So they have 
both decorative and utilitarian value. 

Underneath the window, framed by the two vertical 
casing bands, which have been painted on, stands a smart 
modern Empire commode in black, old-white and gold. This 
carries out the decorative scheme of the solid, three-panelled 
Louis Philippe doors which are also outlined with the painted 
yellow bands—no wood trim—and finished with black 
surround, white panels and the moldings picked-out in gold. 
The back of the front door is also decorated in this way, but 
the door into the clothes closet is treated the same as the 
walls with its old-waite background and yellow bands to 
preserve the unity of the design. 

The floor is of black heavy linoleum inlaid with two 
graduated narrow bands of white which begin twelve inches 
from the walls, and in the centre a large eight-leafed white 
sunflower design. 

The stairs repeat this scheme with black treads, white 
risers and an armor-bright rail and newel of hand-wrought 
steel, 
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IF YOU mean the food value, the answer 
is that gelatine is a protein sparer. This 
means that the protein supplied is ‘‘incom- 
plete’”’ but important nevertheless as a 
supplement to complete protein of certain 
other foods. 


In simpler words, gelatine alone is not a 
body builder but when used in suitable 
combination with other foods, it makes them 
of greater value, more nutritious and useful. 

Perhaps you refer to its uses in the menu? 
These are legion. A jellied dish may be 
served in any course—the appetizer, the 
soup, main course, salad or dessert. It may 
be used to set plain fruit juices to bind a 
medley of appetizing ingredients, to give 
body to ice creams, in the filling for novel 
and delicious pies and in any number of 
interesting dishes. Recipes for gelatine 
dishes are given in Chatelaine from time to 
time, and any good cook-book contains a 
number of suggestions along this line. 

Left-overs are not left over if you mold 
these odds and ends in a tender jelly; fruits, 
meats, fish, vegetables may all be used and 
served in this way. 

Bouillon should be only lightly jellied; 
other dishes should be firm but never stiff. 
Some desserts may be eaten or whipped 
when partly set, so you may have variety of 
texture as well as flavor. 

And, of course, one of gelatine’s many 
advantages is the fact that we can prepare 
dishes ahead of time, and at the last minute 
we have only to unmold them and bring to 
the table. And that’s something, particu- 
larly at this season, isn’t it? 


A TEA WAGON was one of my wedding 
presents and I wish you would tell me when 
and how to use tt. 


NATURALLY THE first thought that 
occurs to me is its convenience in the serv- 
ing of afternoon tea on informal occasions. 
The top will hold teapot, hot water jug, 
cream and sugar, cups and saucers, while 
there is space below for plates, napkins and 
dainty foods, Then service is simple, 
effortless and friendly, just as it should be 





Saving the 
Last Beauty 


(Continued from page 4) 








petals are prone to “mat.” The single 
varieties are most successful. 

As for the more delicate flowers, such as 
petunias and nasturtiums, both of which 
survive in my garden until the first frost, a 
spcial technique is required. Dip the stem 
first, then plunge the flower face downward 
on the surface of the wax, but not beneath. 
Lift, and hold a little sidewise, turning and 
allowing wax to drip off. If you hold the 
flower upside down, it will collapse. If you 
hold it bolt upright, the bloom will fall back 
on itself. If, for any reason, either of these 
things occurs, don’t be afraid to shake the 
flower open or even to give it a little guidance 
with your finger. When it has set a little, 
dip on the surface of cold water and wax the 
undersides of bloom. Hold in the sidewise 
position until set, and as a final “‘setting,” 
dip again in the water. This water-dipping 
is not an actual essential, but it is a good 
precaution against wet wax sticking to the 
drying vase or other parts of the flower 
dipped. It also prevents the flower falling 
out of shape when drying, or from losing 
its color through the hot wax seeping into 
its cells. It is, however, only the “‘finishing 
touch,” and should not be attempted until 
the flower is practically set. Otherwise, it 
hardens wax on the flower which would 
otherwise drip off, giving it a very artificial 
and heavy appearance. 


when a few intimates drop in for an hour or 
so. 

Tea in the living room, on the porch or 
in the sun parlor is equally easy with this 
table-on-wheels; only one trip from the 


kitchen and one trip back. 

The tea wagon is convenient for the 
service of family meals, when it may be 
used as a side table for salads or desserts, 
serving dishes and silver. You may like it 
to bring in all the dishes for the main course 
at the same time. Or it may be your tea 
table for simple meals outdoors or by the 
fireside if the family is small. 

Some housekeepers call it into service 
when washing dishes, to hold the clean 
china and glass and to carry it to the cup- 
board or cabinet in the dining room. It is 
even used at times for cleaning utensils and 
supplies needed in some other downstairs 
room. Cover with newspapers and no harm 
will come to it. 

Sewing supplies can be wheeled out all 
together to the porch or some sunny window 
where you may sit in comfort with all the 
little essentials near at hand. 


WOULD YOU give me a color scheme for 
the living room in our small home, a cottage, 
There are three doors and I would like to 
treat them as part of the scheme, as they are 
conspicuous. The floor is of soft wood with 
wide boards: what shall I do with it? We have 
one or two nice pieces of mahogany: heirlooms 


HOW WOULD you like this? The wood- 
work painted cream, with the moldings on 
the doors picked out in deep robin’s egg 
blue. Wall paper, plain blue of the same 
shade withacut-out border of green leaves 
on a cream ground. The floor painted a 
dark mahogany and small rugs in blue, 
orangy rust and bits of cream color. Cur- 
tains, cream net or celanese, draperies of 
chintz or hand-blocked linen with blue, 
green and orange in the pattern. A small 
settee of the same material, one chair in 
orange-rust color and one in blue. Lamps 
with plain cream bowls and plain parch- 
ment shades with blue edging. A few brass 
ornaments would look nice. 


For small spraylike things, such as candy- 
tuft, the melted wax should be just at that 
psychological moment which I first men- 
tioned. If it is too hot, it wilts them utterly. 

Do not be afraid to shake them well. Also, 
it is better to dip them singly than in the 
little bunches in which they grow, and in 
which they usually remain when picked. 
This rule applies to anything that grows in 
sprays or which branches. Break off and dip 
each stem separately if possible. For one 
thing, the conjunction of stems in a branch- 
ing spray is a place where the weight of the 
waxed flowers will pull the crotch apart. 
making the spray not only look dead because 
it cannot stand, but actually allowing the 
air to enter and fade the flower by breaking 
the wax where the joined stems pull apart. 


FOR THE making of bouquets, use a rather 
deep vase with a mouth about three to four 
inches in diameter. Over it lay a wire 
screen, the same size, made of a wide-mesh 
wire called ‘‘sand netting.”’ It may be pur- 
chased at any hardware store for about $1.50 
the yard, thirty inches wide. This may be 
cut to any size or shape with pincers. It 
will look like one of those wire flower holders 
which one buys to put across the mouth of 
vases to hold flowers in position. 

Build the bouquet through this, allowing 
the stems to hang into the vase. When all 
is finished, lift the wire screen out of the vase 
with the flowers on it, and slip a little paper 
lace doily—from which the centre has been 
cut out just enough to admit the stems— 
underneath. This will let the stems still 
dangle through, but will cover the wire base 
of the bouquet. The stems may be bound 
with tinfoil. The wax flowers are too brittle 
to remove from the wire, if they are to keep 
their bouquet form. It is a support which 
they need when arranged in such close 
proximity. 


Everybody 
Loves... 


Every day twelve million people en- 
joy Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Think of 
the millions of quarts of milk —the 
countless tons of fruit, sugar and honey 
they use as an accompaniment to 
their bowlfuls of crisp, golden flakes! 

Think of the millions of round, red cheeks, bright eyes 
and sturdy bodies that Kellogg’s help to build! 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes have a crispness and flavor that 
simply cannot be imitated. Pour on milk or cream. Add 
berries or sliced peaches. What a breakfast! What a cooling 
lunch! What a supper for little folks or a bedtime snack for 
grown-ups! Nourishing, rich in energy, easy to digest. 

Order a red-and-green package today. For sale by grocers 
everywhere, in restaurants, hotels and on dining-cars. 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes save time and money. No cooking or 
trouble to prepare. And many servings cost but a few cents. 

Always oven-fresh because of the heat-sealed WAxTITE 
inside bag—an exclusive Kellogg feature. Made by Kellogg 
in London, Ontario. 
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NE OF the things which makes housekeeping 
interesting is the fact that we never know every- 

thing about it. We’re always learning something— 

a better way of doing this or that, a more efficient 
system of running the house, a new idea of decoration, a 
novel stunt for a party and so on. Little problems have a 
way of bobbing up—questions about diet, or etiquette, or 
, or washing woollens, or indeed any one of a 
hundred things which come under the heading of Home 


Management. 

Perhaps one of our readers has asked something you 
would like to know, and our answer may clear up a knotty 
point for you. 


WILL YOU give me some information about canned milk? 
What is the difference between them and how can they be used? 


THERE ARE three kinds of canned milk on the market 

evaporated, and condensed. Powdered milk 
is simply the milk solid from which all, or almost all, of the 
water has been removed. Two varieties are available— 
skimmed milk powder and whole milk powder. Directions 
for mixing both are given on the container and it is impor- 
tant to use the proportion and the method recommended. 
Remember that you cannot expect whole milk from skimmed 
milk powder nor a full-bodied, rich milk unless you use the 
proper amount of the powder. 

The liquid when prepared is not merely a milk substitute; 
it is milk with all the good qualities of this fine food. Take 
the same precautions to keep it clean, cold and covered, 
and use it just as you would fresh milk. 

Evaporated milk is whole milk less about half the water 
and without the addition of sugar. It will keep indefinitely 
while unopened but when exposed to the air should be 
treated as fresh milk. This should be diluted as directed on 
the label and can be used in most recipes which call for 
unsweetened milk. Many delicious dishes are especially 
for the use of this product, and if you would like 
might write to the manufacturer or to the 
Evaporated Milk Association, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, asking for the interesting material published by 
Evaporated milk is a good substitute for thin cream 
iluted only slightly. The undiluted contents of the can 
may be whipped and used to replace whipped cream. 

milk has much of the water removed and 
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by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


label and has a great many culinary‘uses. Interesting book- 
lets containing a number of recipes are published by the 
manufacturers and will be sent to you free of charge upon 
request. Condensed milk will keep well and can be left in 
the tin after it is opened. 

Canned milks have the advantages of good keeping 
quality and small bulk which make them easy to carry. 
For this reason they are popular for camp, cottage or the 
motor tour, and it is wiser to use them than trust to an 
uncertain supply. They are convenient to keep on hand 
anywhere in case you run short of fresh milk and, too, they 
offer short-cuts in the preparation of many tasty dishes. 


I HAVE heard that fruit cakes may be baked in oven-glass 
dishes and that they keep well. Is this so? And is it correct to 
use these utensils at the table? 


YES, INDEED, to both your questions. Not only fruit 
cake but other varieties, dark and light, as well as different 
kinds of fancy bread may be cooked satisfactorily in 
covered oven glass dishes. It is an easy way, for the cover 
keeps in the moisture and the top, sides and bottom bake 
evenly. And how convenient to look through the glass and 
see how the cooking progresses! 

The use of these heat-proof utensils eliminates the neces- 
sity of lining baking dishes with waxed paper, and after 
your fruit cake or plum pudding is baked and cooled—do 
not remove the cover while it is cooling—the edges where 
the cover joins the dish may be sealed with paraffin, then 
the contents will keep in perfect condition for as long as 
you wish. 

Pecan rolls, corn bread, ginger cake and so on will keep 
fresh for three days or longer if stored, covered, in the same 
glass dish used for baking. Then reheat it and serve hot. It 
is an excellent idea if only part of the cake is eaten at the 
first serving to leave the left-over portion undisturbed in 
the glass dish. Cover and reheat a day or so later. Most 
casseroles and loaf pans have their own covers and many 
of these will fit on other dishes designed for different 
cookery purposes, so if you have no covered dish available 
you can often improvise one. 

Glassware utensils are attractive serving dishes—both 
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the plain and those with etched designs set off the food to 
the best advantage. They have, in fact, three distinctive 
uses—for cooking, serving and storing. There is less dish- 
washing and more space on your cupboard shelves, and we 
give them a good mark for that! 

WHAT IS the food value of canned pineapple juice? How 
can it be used? 


PINEAPPLE JUICE canned by modern methods retains 
the dietary value and fine flavor of the fresh fruit. It is a 
good source of the all-important minerals, vitamins and 
natural fruit sugars. And in common with all fruit, it is 
“good for you’”’—mildly laxative and alkaline in reaction 
in the body. 

A glass of the chilled, unsweetened juice is a taste treat 
at any time. There is a tang and delicate tartness about it, 
refreshing in the early morning and equally appetizing as the 
first course at other meals. It is a good mixer—with grape- 
fruit, orange, or grape and other juices; so there is no end of 
flavor variety. 

And this is only a preliminary to its uses in other ways. 
You can set it with gelatine for one of the simplest of cool 
desserts or use it as part of the liquid which you add to 
flavored jelly powders, 

Baste baked apples or bananas with it while baking, and 
as most housekeepers know, ham slices or a whole baked 
ham is especially delicious when .cooked in pineapple juice. 

Ice creams, sherbets and puddings sauces offer many 
chances to use this excellent product—alone or in combina- 
tion with other good flavors. And try it as a liquid in a fruit 
salad dressing. Soak quartered marshmallows in it and 
combine them with diced fruit if you want to give a party 
touch to a plain “cup.” 

Isn’t it fine that we may enjoy the mellow juice of tropical 
“pines” any day in the year and that there are so many 
interesting menu possibilities for this good food? 

A new use has just been announced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They have found that many fruits 
and vegetables which darken when cut will retain their 
original color if sprayed at once with pineapple juice. This 
is expected to take the place of the present-day treatment 
of dried fruit and is hailed as having very great commercial 
possibilities. 


WHAT IS the value of gelatine- 
sold in small packages? 


-the plain unflavored kind 
{Continued on next page} 
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Apple Up-Side Down Cake 


You may have had a dessert like this 
years ago, but under another name. We're 
suggesting that you try it now because it’s 
so Canadian and because it’s just plain 
“‘good.”” 

14 Cupful of shortening 

14 Cupful of granulated sugar 

1 Egg 

114 Cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 

2 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
\4 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Cupful of milk 

1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 

3 or 4 Medium sized, firm fleshed 

apples 

2 Teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
mixed with 

14 Cupful of sugar 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar 
gradually and continue creaming until the 
mixture is light. Add the well beaten egg 
and beat thoroughly. Measure the sifted 
flour and sift again with the baking powder 
and salt. Add alternately with the milk to 
the first mixture. Add the vanilla and beat 
well. Spread butter thickly on the bottom 
and sides of a baking dish or heavy pan. 
Pare, quarter and core the apples and cut in 
thin slices. Arrange a single overlapping 
layer on the bottom of the dish and sprinkle 
with half the cinnamon and sugar mixture. 
Cover with another layer of the apple slices 
and sprinkle with the remainder of the cin- 
namon and sugar mixture. Pour the batter 
carefully over the apples; smooth the top, as 
the batter is quite thick, and bake in a 
moderate oven—325 degrees Fahr.—for 
about forty-five minutes. Loosen the edges 
and turn upside down on a serving plate. 
Serve hot with hard sauce. 


Panned Summer Squash 


There is nothing unusual about this 
recipe, but it is such a simple and appetizing 
way to prepare summer squash that we 
wanted to tell you about it. 


Young, tender summer squash 
(about five cupfuls, diced ) 
3 Tablespoonfuls of butter or 
other fat 
114 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
1g Teaspoonful of pepper 


Wash the squash well and cut in small 
pieces, removing the skin if it is tough. 
Melt the fat in a heavy frying pan, let it 
brown very slightly and add the squash. 








Sprinkle with the salt and pepper, cover and | 
cook over moderate heat for ten to fifteen 
minutes. Remove the cover and allow some 
of the liquid to evaporate and serve piping 
hot. 

Luncheon Tomatoes 


{f you’re one of those housekeepers who 
are always keen to find something tasty, a 
bit novel and light for luncheon or supper, 
here is one answer to your problem. 


6 Medium-sized ripe tomatoes 
2 Small green peppers 
1 Small onion 
11% to 2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

14 Teaspoonful of pepper 
6 Slices or rounds of buttered toast 
1 Tablespoonful of flour 
1 Tablespoonful of fat 

1% Cupful of rich milk or cream 


Cut a slice from the stem end of each 
tomato, remove the peeling and place in a 
greased baking dish. Wash and remove the 
seeds from the peppers, peel the onion and 
chop the two together. Cover the tomatoes 
with this mixture and dot the 11% table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper and bake until tender—twenty to 
thirty minutes—in a fairly hot oven—400 
degrees Fahr. Remove the tomatoes from 
the pan and place them on the rounds of 
buttered toast. Combine the flour and fat 
and add to the liquid in the pan. Stir in the 
rich milk or cream and cook until smooth 
and thick, stirring constantly. Pour over 
the tomatoes and serve hot. 


Uncooked Pepper Relish 


A fresh colorful relish which will keep for 
a week or so in a covered jar in a cool place. 
Good with cold plates, fresh and spicy with 
hot meat and popular with many as a sand- 
wich filling. 


1 Cupful of finely chopped green 


pepper 
1 Cupful of finely chopped sweet 
red peppers 
1 Small onion, finely chopped 
1 Cupful of vinegar 
4 Cupful of sugar 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 


Combine the finely chopped green and red 
peppers and the onion. Heat the vinegar | 
to boiling point, add the sugar and salt and 
pour over the vegetables. Allow to stand | 
for two or three hours and it is then ready 
to serve, 
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@ Even if you’re not planning a 
party right now, better take note 
of this cheese tray idea. It’s per- 
fect for impromptu get-togethers. 
Fun for the crowd . . . sampling 
first this variety of cheese, and 
then that; sharpones, milder ones. 
And it’s so easy on the hostess! 


Kraft, world’s largest maker, 
importer and distributor of fine 
cheeses, has made it easy by put- 
ting many varieties in all the bet- 
ter food stores. Investigate your 
own grocer’s Kraft assortment. 
For dinner, pick out several kinds 
the family hasn’t yet tasted. And 
for parties, afternoon or evening, 
set out the voguish cheese tray! 


~ 


aa 


’ o 2 
Sere s an wnieresiing 
assortment : 







spreading cheddar with a tingle-on- 
the-tongue snap. “Philadelphia” 
Brand Cream Cheese . . « snowy: 
white, delicate in flavor, guaranteed 
fresh. Kraft Canadian or Kraft 
Pimento . . . celebrated for their full 
natural flavor. Kraft Swiss ...So 
¥ 4% thoroughly Swiss that eaters have 
& | been known to break into a yodel. 
a Kraft Cream Cheese Spreads . . . four 
@ | delightful flavors to choose from: 
a Roquefort, Pineapple, Pimento and 
Relish. 
ws H correct for 
a he Sets se 2a Size: 


14 inches. Price $1.00, sent prepaid to any 
address in Canada. Use coupon below. 








































: Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., Limited C-9 : 
: 147 St. Paul St. W., Montreal, P.Q. : 
: Send me the Kraftray. I enclose $1.00 : 
: (cheque or money order) to cover all costs. : 


ALL KRAFT PRODUCTS 









MADE IN CANADA BY 


KRAFT 











Thousands of Canadian Housewives have told us 


ml f * * MM 
prerer If fo mayonnaise 


<a 
FRAN: You know Hope Whitney had a lot 
to say about the fine flavor of Miracle Whip 
Salad Dressing. She got me to try it— 
CYNTHIA; And I'll spring it tomorrow! 





CYNTHIA: Beautiful 
What's your new tri 
asecret?..- « 

FRAN: No secret! I'm just a copy-cat. 


yesterday, Fran! 
with salad? Or is it 





FRAN: Marvellous flavor!—a kind of com- 
bination of mayonnaise and old-fashioned 
boiled dressing. 

CYNTHIA: Most people like it better thaa 
mayonnaise, they say. And it costs less! 


, a 0 
what's this perfectly divine s on the 
salad? 


CYNTHIA: Miracle Whip!—tecommended by 
Hope Whitaey and Fran. 


ALICE: I don’t mean to 




















PREFERRED BY THOUSANDS 
TO MAYONNAISE! 


The flavor of Kraft’s Miracle 
Whip Salad Dressing is differ- 
ent—tantalizing—a combina- 
tion of true mayonnaise and 
true old-fashioned salad dress- 
ing. The same choice ingre- 
dients we used as in wares 

ular dressings. But they 
Si ccadined in iw. wonder- 
ful way and whipped to amaz- 
ing, mew creaminess in the 
Kraft Miracle Whip. You'll 
agree with millions that it 








Cen staD 













tastes better than mayonnaise. ‘ 
And it actually costs less! Try it. REAL ano mes. 





Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 


or ee r 


THE FASTEST SELLING SALAD DRESSING | 


ig 


N CANADA 
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FOR 
EARLY FALL 


by M. Frances Hucks 


Fresh Peach Marshmallow Cream 


A speedily prepared dessert for any day 


| or for company day: try it when you have a 


few sliced peaches left over. 


1 Cupful of crushed fresh 
peaches 
3 Tablespoonfuls of fruit sugar 
20 Marshmallows 
14 Cupful of water 
1 Cupful of whipping cream 


Peel and crush the peaches, sprinkle with 
the sugar and let stand in a cool place. Cut 
the marshmallows into small pieces, add the 
water and heat in a double boiler until the 
marshmallows are completely melted and 
the mixture smooth. Add the sweetened 
peaches and allow the mixture to cool. Chill 
and when slightly stiffened fold in the cream 
which has been whipped only until it will 
hold its shape. Chill thoroughly and serve 
piled in sherbet glasses with a garnish of 
sliced peaches. 


Red Plum Ice Cream 


Here is a flavor very seldom found in ice 
cream. If you have no mechanical refrigera- 
tor, pack the mixture in a mold, cover tightly 
and pack in eight parts of ice to one part of 
freezing salt. 


8 Large red plums 
34 Cupful of sugar 
114 Cupfuls of hot water 
1 Teaspoonful of gelatine 
2 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 
2 Tablespoonfuls of corn syrup 
2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
1 Cupful of whipping cream 


Cook the stoned plums with the sugar 
and water for about fifteen minutes. Strain 
and add the gelatine which has been softened 
in the cold water for five minutes. Add the 
corn syrup, stir well and allow to cool. 
Add the lemon juice and fold in the cream 
which has been whipped until it will hold 
its shape. Turn into the tray of the mech- 
anical refrigerator and freeze. Six servings. 


Grape Conserve 


This conserve makes the guests remember 
the breakfasts you served, and if there is 


any left by Christmas time your friend or 
neighbor will be delighted with a jar of it. 


7 Pounds of grapes 
514 Pounds of sugar 
2 Cupfuls of raisins 
Juice and grated rind of two 
lemons 
Juice and grated rind of one 
orange 
2 Cupfuls of chopped walnuts 


Wash and stem the grapes and separate 
the skins from the pulp. Cook the pulp until 
very soft, then press through a sieve to 
remove the seeds. Add the sugar to the 
pulp, then the grape skins, raisins, fruit 
juices and rind and let stand overnight. In 
the morning, cook slowly until thick, stirring 
frequently to prevent sticking, add the 
chopped walnuts, stir well and turn into 
hot sterile glasses. Cover with paraffin, 
allow to cool, cover the tops with paper or 
metal covers, label and store. 


Fresh Pear and Orange Compote 


Here is a dessert with a Continental air. 
Made from ordinary foods, it requires 
little time for preparation but is a delight- 
fully unusual dish. 


6 Fresh ripe pears 
34 Cupful of sugar 
34 Cupful of water 
1 Cupful of thinly sliced orange 
Whipping cream 
Sugar 
Shredded cocoanut 
Shaved, blanched almonds 


Peel the pears, cut in halves lengthwise 
and remove the cores. Make a syrup of 
the sugar and water, add the pear halves 
and simmer until the fruit is tender, Place 
the pear halves on a serving dish, add the 
sliced oranges to the syrup and cook until 
the slices are tender and the syrup thick. 
Pour over the pears in the serving dish. 
Chill thoroughly and serve with whipped 
cream which has been sweetened to taste 
with sugar. Over the top of the whipped 
cream sprinkle shredded cocoanut and 
shaved, blanched almonds which have been 
combined in equal proportions. Or sprinkle 
with crushed almond macaroons. 
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EINZ tomatoes are aristocrats of the robust, red-blooded order. 

In the rich, moist soil of gardens around Leamington, Heinz uses 

the choicest seeds, producing perfect tomatoes under the most favourable 

conditions in the world. Now, season after season, these big, luscious 

tomatoes of superb quality give delicious, natural flavour to every 

tomato product made by Heinz. 

f When you start breakfast with Heinz Tomato Juice, you immediately 

sense the richer, truer tomato taste. At lunch you will find the same 

perfection in Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup. The cheery, matchless taste 
of Heinz Tomato Ketchup and Chili Sauce will enliven any meal. 

Let your family enjoy Heinz pedigreed tomatoes in some form at 


every meal. They’re so appetizing; with the tonic, healthful vitamins of 
tomatoes at their best. Heinz prices are now low. 
NV H, J. HEINZ CO., & 
Established at Leamington, Canada, ¢ 
1909 43C 


‘ TOMATO PROP 
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1 BREAKFAST 


Stewed Apples 
Bacon 


Toast Marmalade 
Cocoa 


ee 





9 (Sunday) 
taloupe 


Cereal 
Tomato Omelette 


Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 





3 Orange Juice 
Bread and Milk 
Date Bran Muffins Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 





4 
Cereal with Sliced Bananas 
Toast Jam 


Coffee 





5 Fresh Peaches 

















8 
and Milk 
Raisin Jam 
Coffee 
9 (Sunday) 
Fresh Grape Juice 
Fried Ham and Eggs 
Toast 
Cocoa 
10 Halves 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 








1 2 Grapefruit 
Milk Toast 
Cake Syrup 


13 Creagh Joiee 


Toast 
Coffee 





14 — Sliced Peaches 
Cereal 


Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 
<2 SaeStSREEREEEEEENESeSieeeeeeeneonouatanmsnsnene 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Fresh Corn on the Cob 
Lettuce, Cucumber and 
Tomato Salad 
Chocolate Nut Pudding 
Tea Cocoa 


Scall Sea Food in 
R: ins or on Toast 
Mixed Fruit Salad 
Cream Dressing 
Frosted Cup Cakes 
Iced Tea or Chocolate 


(Picnic) 


SE: oe ee 
Individual Dressed Tenderloins 


Cucumber Sandwiches 
Buttered Brown Bread 
Small Whole Tomatoes 
Fresh Fruit Loaf Cake 


pee Ses Devcon 


Bean Soup 
Toasted Bacon ay Tomato 
Ww 
Sliced Peaches 
Cake or Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Chicken (canned) a la keg 
Grated Carrot and Celery Salad 


Stewed Plums 
(cook enough for Thursday) 
Tea Cocoa 





Sliced Cucumbers and Onions 
Apple, Grape and Nut Salad 
Sweet Rolls 

Tea 





Cream of Corn Soup 
Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Seelapee 

ts 
Tea Cocoa 








Assorted Sandwiches 
ishes 


i ee oe 
er e 
Chocolate ilk Drink 








Baked Stuffed Pe 
(with Rice and Meat) 
Sliced Cucumbers and Onions 
Canned Berries 


Tea Cocoa 





Fruit Flavored Ice Cream 
Wafers 
Tea 





Pea Soup 
Corn on the Cob 
Jellied Fruit Salad 

Nut Bread 
Tea 


Ca and Peanut Salad 
?2 Muffins 

Baked Apples with Raisins 
Tea Cocoa 








Fish Cakes 
Potato Chi 
Sliced Cucum! 
Canned Cherries 
Wafers 








eals of the Month 


Thirty Menus for September 


DINNER 


Loin Lamb Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 
Fresh Lima Beans 
Blueberry Pie 
offee Tea 


Cream of Celery Soup 
Sliced Jellied Tongue 





Potato Cakes Brussels Sprouts 


Molded Rice with Fresh Plum 
Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





(Served at Noon) 
Salmon Loaf 
Parsley Sauce 
Boiled Potatoes Swiss Chard 
Lemon Foam 
Coffee Tea 





Pot Roast or Beef 
Mashed Potatoes Corn 

Apple Bett 
Brown Sugar Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





eeneht eg 

Cold Sliced Pot Roast 

Potato Puff Panned Squash* 
Baked Caramel! Custard 
Coffee Tea 





Pineapple Upside-Down Cake 
-otfee Tea 





Broiled Fresh Herring 
with Lemon 





Swiss Steak 
Boiled Potatoes Wax Beans 
ee 
Fresh Apple Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Julienne Soup 
oast of Lamb 
Mint Sauce 


Fresh Peach Marshmallow 
Coffee Cream Tea 


Liver and Bacon 
Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered 

Tri 


Coffee Tea 





Mock Duck 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Buttered Cauliflower 
Apple Dumplings 
Brown Sugar Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Breaded Veal Cutlets 


lery 
Chocolate Cornstarch Pudding 
Coffee Tea 





Tomato Soup 
Steamed Codfish 


Egg Sauce _ 
Parsley Potatoes, Swiss Chard 
Pear and Orange “ewe 
Coffee ea 





Hot Baked Ham 
Boiled Potatoes 
Glazed Carrots 
Baked Cocoanut Custard 
Coffee Cocoa 








BREAKFAST 


16 (Sunday) 
Chilled Melon 
Crisp Waffles 
Bacon Maple Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 





17 
Cereal with Sliced Peaches 
Quick Coffee Cake Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 





1 8 Apples 
Cereal 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 





19 Stewed Plums 
Bread and Milk 





Graham Gems Honey 
Coffee 
20 Grapes 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 





21 Prunes with Lemon 
(Cook enough for Saturday) 
Scrambled Eggs with Tomatoes 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Cocoa 





2 2 Orange Juice 
Cereal 


Scones Jam 

Coffee Cocoa 
(Sunday) 

23 Fruit Cup 
(Peach, a. Grape) 
Mushroom Omelette 

Toast Conserve 

Coffee Cocoa 





24 Tomato Juice 
Milk Toast 


Johnny Cake Syrup 
Coffee Cocoa 





25 Melon 
Cereal 





a Apples 
Cereal 


Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 





27 Fresh Pears 
Soft-Cooked Eggs 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Cocoa 


a 


28 Grapefruit 
Griddle Cakes 
Honey 
Coffee Cocoa 





99 Grapes 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Cocoa 





30 (Sunday) 
Sliced Oranges 
Cereal 
Bacon and Eggs 
Toast Jelly 
Cocoa 


















LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


‘ Mushroom Soup 
Sardine, Tomato and Cucumber 
Sponge Cake Ri 
Sponge e 3 
with Diced Fruits gad Cream 
Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Ham and Hard 
cooked Eggs on Toast 
Stewed Plums 
Toasted Coffee Cake 
Tea Cocoa 





Luncheon Tomatoes 
Stuffed Celery 
Chocolate Junket 
Ice Box Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Vegetable Soup 
Cold Roast Veal 
Grated Raw Carrot and 
Celery Salad 
Sliced Bananas and Cream 
Tea Cocoa 





Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Mayonnaise 
olls 
Lemon Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 





Cheese 

Individual Fruit Shortcakes 
Whipped Cream 

Tea Cocoa 





Sausages 
Fried Tomatoes 
Brown Bread or Toasted Scones 
Tapioca 
Tea 2 


Jellied Vegetable Salad 
with Cheese Balls 
Hot Rolls 
Baked Apples with 
Marshmallows 
Spice Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Chicken and 
Vegetables on Toast 
Banana and Peanut Salad 
Cake (left over) 

Tea Cocoa 
satan tetceaetnestcatennihicitasisisieeaatiennianiias 
Tomato Bouillon 
Hot Roast Beef Sandwich 
Mixed Pickles 
Canned Strawberries 
Filled Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Sliced Cold Meats 
Pan Fried Potatoes 
Shredded Lettuce with Dressing | 
Stewed Apricots 
Tea Cocoa 





Ox-Tail Sou 
Macaroni and C 
Fresh Peach and Cocoanut 
Salad 
Tea Cocoa 





Fried Egg Plant with 
Tomatoes and Eggs 
Cantaloupe and Ice Cream 
Tea Cocoa 





—— 


Sweet Potatoes and Sausage 
Croquettes 
Cole Slaw 
Blanc Mange with Plum Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 





Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
Celery Sauce 
Fresh Scones 
Melon, Grape and Pear Salad 
Cookies 





Cocoa é 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Cocoa 
LLL LLL CL — 
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DINNER 
Fruit Cu 
Cold Sliced Ham 
Sweet Potato Soufflé 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Jellied Grapes in Ginger Ale 
Almond Cookies 
Coffee Tea 


Sirloin Steak 
French Fried Potatoes 
Mashed Squash 
Steamed ‘Cup Cakes 
Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Consommé 
Roast of Veal 
Brown Potatoes 
Green Beans 
Grape Tapioca 

ee Tea 
<seshinistetiaetttasamicinisiimaneanaey 
Tomato Juice 
Grilled Kidneys 
Creamed Potatoes 
Vegetable Marrow 
Peach Pie 
Coffee Tea 





Dumplings 
Buttered Beets Cabbage 
Chilled Melon 
Coffee Tea 


| 

| 

| 

Lamb Stew 
| 

| 





Paked Lake Trout 
Duchess Potatoes 
Baked Cucumbers 
Baked Pears 
Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Hamburger and Onions 
Boiled Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 

Apple Crisp 
ee Tea 





Chicken Fricassee 
Baked Potatoes Corn 
Red Plum Ice Cream 
Macaroons 
Coffee Tea 





Consommé 
Roast of Beef 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Browned Potatoes Turnips 
Lemon Snow 
Coffee Tea 





Spareribs 
Mashed Potatoes Sauerkraut 
Apple Upside-Down Cake 
Hard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Scalloped Salmon 
Baked Potatoes String Beans 
Strawberry Bavarian Cream 
Coffee Tea 





Baked Pork Chops 
Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 
Rice and Apricot Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Scalloped Potatoes with Cheese 
Baked Squash, Brussels Sprouts 

recall Beets 
Baked Chocolate Pudding 
Foamy Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Steak and Kidney Pie 
Baked Carrots Peas 

Jellied Fruits 
Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea 





Jellied Consommé 
Broiled Porterhouse Steak 
Mashed Potatoes Cauliflower 
Deep Apple Pie 
Cheese 
Coffee Tea 
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SWEET OR SOUR? 


ARK TWAIN, who could be funny about most 
things, was once asked to give a talk on milk. 
He began—‘Ladies and Gentlemen, the best 
thing on milk is cream.” 

In flavor yes, but remember that there are good qualities 
below the cream line. Shake the bottle and you have the 
most perfect food there is. 

From the housekeeper’s standpoint one of the best things 
about milk is its variety of uses. It comes to the table in 
many forms and fits into any course of any meal. And, 
whether served alone, as an accompaniment, or as an in- 
gredient it contributes to good flavor and good nutrition. 
What more could we ask of any food? 

It is hardly necessary to offer suggestions for using fresh, 
sweet milk. You already know dozens of ways and every 
cook book is full of ’em—soups, sauces, desserts, cakes— 
any number of dishes. But what if it sours? I’ve known 
women who poured the clabber down the sink, but you have 
too much sense for that. You will probably use it in some 
flakey biscuits or moist chocolate cake and the whole family 
will count it a blessing rather than a misfortune. Or you 
may sit down, like Miss Muffet, to eat your “curds and 
whey”’—better brush down any cobwebs first. 

Souring is not a sign that the milk has spoiled. It is 
caused by perfectly harmless bacteria acting on the milk- 
sugar, thus producing lactic acid which in turn acts on the 
protein and the milk separates. It is not due to thunder- 
storms or any sort of “visitation” but merely a natural 
process which takes place as the milk ages—more rapidly 
in room temperature than below 50 degrees Fahrenheit in 
your refrigerator. 

The food value is not destroyed; it is still a cheap and 
important source of protein, minerals and other nutritive 
qualities. Its culinary possibilities are legion. Who does 
not like sour milk scones or griddle cakes or gingerbread? 
And besides these old favorites there are many other 
recipes which call for this ingredient. 

Sour milk can replace sweet milk in many recipes by 
adjusting them slightly. Take muffins for example. The 


by Helen G. Campbell 


proportion of ingredients with sweet milk is as follows: 
2% Cupfuls of pastry fiour 14 Teaspoonful of salt 


4 Teaspoonfuls of baking 1 Egg 
powder 
2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 1 Cupful of milk 


3 Tablespoonfuls of melted fat 


Now, if you want to use 
thick sour milk instead of sweet 
you will make a few changes. 
Instead of four teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, use two and 
add one half teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in one table- 
spoonful of water to the com- 
bined moist ingredients—eggs, 
sour milk and melted shorten- 
ing. Not very hard, is it? But 
if you want it put down as a 
general rule just remember to 
use about one half teaspoonful 
of soda to every cupful of sour 
milk and in addition one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder to 
every cupful of flour in a re- 
cipe. The exact amount of 
soda depends on the degree of 
acidity of the milk. If it has 
soured enough to become clot- 
ted the quantity of soda given 
above is satisfactory; if it has 
‘‘turned” only enough to 
change the taste and affect the 
texture slightly a little less 
soda is required. 

This rule holds good for dif- 
ferent flour mixtures—biscuits, 
dumplings, cakes, corn bread, 
chocolate cake and others. And 
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Gingerbread 
Sour Cream Salad Dressing 
Inexpensive Fruit Cake 
Sour Cream Pecan Penuche 
Date Bread 
Banana Cake 
Apple Pie with Sour Cream 
Fruited Scones 


buttermilk which is really sour skimmed milk with a dis- 
tinctive pleasant taste can be used in the same way with the 
same good results. The products which come from your 
oven, waffle iron or griddle are even textured, light and 
delicious. Cake in which it is used keeps moist rather 
longer than if made with 
sweet milk. 

Cottage cheese is another 
dish to make you glad the milk 
has soured. Our grandmothers 
called it “curds” or Schmier- 
kase, but by any name it 
tastes as good. Use milk which 
has soured quickly, for other- 
wise it may have an unpalat- 
able, bitter taste. Then follow 
these directions. The most 
satisfactory method of prepar- 
ing it, I find: 


1 Quart of sour milk 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 


Pepper 
Sweet or sour cream 


Pour the milk into the top 
part of a double boiler and let 
stand over hot water until it 
separates into curds and whey. 
Strain through a double cheeses 
cloth over a dish. Put the curd- 
into a bowl, mix well and add 
the seasonings and cream. 

Simple as it is to make, 
there are a few precautions 
which you must keep in mind 
if you want a smooth, tender 
texture in the curds. Correct 

{Continued next page} 
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Gentle Press Tomato Juice 
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Try the Luscious Flavor 
of 
LIBBY’S 
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“‘Haven’t 1?” said Shean, scraping the 
bottom of the dish with maddening calm. 
“She’s very mentionable. In the adver- 
tising. Awfully clever. Witty.” 

“Oh,” said Tansy. She did not want to 
say it, but the words appeared between 
them as if they had taken shape of them- 
selves. 

“Ts she pretty?” 

“Pretty?” said Shean, considering. ‘Why, 
no. I don’t think so. Striking looking. 
Smart, I guess you call it.” 

“Oh,” said Tansy. The little blue dress, 
with the frills around the neck that she had 
thought so fetching, seemed suddenly 
countrified—such a dress as one would wear 
to the pasture bars, a-calling up the cows. 

“The whole office is woofy about her,” 
Shean was saying, innocently finishing off 
with aladlefulof pickle. “‘It’s the office thrill 
now to see who'll take her to lunch.” 

““Woofy,” said Tansy, savoring the word. 
“And do you take her to lunch, too?” 

“Sure,” said Shean affably. ‘“Why not? 
i have to eat with somebody, don’t I?” 

Tansy realized that she had pictured 
Shean of a noonday munching cold sand- 
wiches on a lunch-room stool and counting 
the hours to five. Instead he was ordering 
peach bombé, always her favorite, with witty 
women who drove the office woofy. “Cf 
course,” she said brightly. There was more 
connection than Shean saw between that 
and her next remark. ‘“‘Paul Bernsen wants 
to do my portrait.” 

“Tell Paul Bernsen,” said Shean, “‘if he 
wants a model to hire one. Got any more of 
that chocolate cake?” 

She could have shaken him, sitting there 
so comfortably, eating chocolate cake, so 
innocent of offense, so big and healthy and 
hungry and normal and. . lovable. And 
yet her love had an existence independent 
of jealousy and anger. A chill wind of fore- 
boding blew through her. She might have 
known that this would come. The rain 
made his hair curl round the edges. The 
dear, dumb, stubborn brute! 

“It’s quite a compliment,” she said, “‘for 
Paul Bernsen to ask to paint you.” 

“I can compliment my own wife,’’ said 
Shean. 

“All right,” said Tansy. ‘Go ahead.” 

Shean picked her up, chair and all, and 
set her back from the table. He grinned. 
“That was swell cake,’”’ he said. ‘Got a 
piece left? I’d like to take some to Caroline.” 


AFTERWARD, looking back on it, Tansy 
could never remember the order in which 
things happened. She could not remember 
when she learned that Caroline dressed 
always in black and white, that her favorite 
flowers were gardenias, her favorite salad 
grapefruit and avocado, that she liked 
Camembert better than Roquefort, that 
she collected etchings, or that she was di- 
vorced. The facts emerged over the dinner 
table and the dish pan and the fire; they 
sang themselves to the radio, and flapped 
themselves down between the cards at 
bridge. 

“Her husband was a brute,” Shean said. 
“Pretty tough, an experience like that.” 

“She ought to have picked a good hus- 
band,” said Tansy. ‘“‘Like mine.”’ 

“She was just a kid,” said Shean. 

“Probably she'll do better next time,” 
Tansy said. Next time Caroline would pick 
a husband—like hers. 

The day of Nedra’s tea for Paul Bernsen, 
Shean stayed in town for dinner. He had 
never done that before—only for business, 
or when Tansy was with him. But he sug- 
gested it as if it were quite an old custom. 
“Make it easier for you,”’ he said. “You 
won’t have to hurry.” 

Tansy would not ask if he were having 
dinner with Caroline. She wouldn’t. “‘Why 
don’t you have dinner with Caroline?’’ she 
said. 

“‘Well there,”’ said Shean, as if he had just 
thought of it. ‘So I might.” 

Tansy found Nedra’s tea rather depressing. 
Nedra was going in for the intelligentsia; 
and the intelligentsia were bored with 
Nedra, and bored with life, and Tansy was 
bored with them. She was, frankly, a little 
bored with Paul Bernsen. He was a smooth 








young man, with a long smooth pale face, 
and smooth fair hair, and a fair little smooth 
mustache like a neat piece of appliqué. He 


spoke in long, smooth sentences, and his 
touch was hot and soft. His pale eyes moved 
over her, up and down, and Tansy felt 
that he was taking her clothes off with his 
eyes, appraising the healthy lines of her 
body. It made her uncomfortable. And | 
yet it was balm to her sore pride, when he 
turned from the prattle of the intelligentsia 
and came back to her. 

Tansy stayed late at Nedra’s. It wouldn’t | 
hurt Shean to wait. Paul Bernsen took her 
home. Shean did not come for two hours. 
Tansy did not go to let him in. Shean kissed 
the top of her head perfunctorily. 

“Have a good time?” he asked. 

“Marvellous,” said Tansy. Her voice 
was very bright, because she had been 
crying. ‘Paul is just too fascinating. re 
She wished Shean had not kissed her. Even 
a perfunctory kiss sent a throbbing through 
her. “‘He came home with me,”’ she said. 
“‘How’s Caroline?” 

“Caroline’s a grand girl,” said Shean. 


AFTERWARD TANSY expected Shean to 
be late on rainy nights. It wasn’t sensible, 
he said, for Caroline to stand out in the wet 
waiting for a bus. Tansy thought Shean 
bore the weather that winter with excep- 
tional fortitude. The harder the rain poured 
down, she thought, the louder sang Shean 
in his bath. 

On a particularly stormy day, Tansy 
asked Paul Bernsen to tea—just the two of 
them. Shean needn’t think she sat alone 
twiddling her thumbs, while he was kiting 
round with Caroline. 

Tansy was careful in her preparations. 
The divan and the tea table made a pleasant 
group about the hearth, and the sandwiches 
were thin as vanity, and the cherry cakes 
high as hope. She wore the green dress and | 
the bronze slippers, but not the slave 
bracelets, because they made her feel slav- 
ish; and she did her hair with less severity 
than usual—caught up on top of her head 
with a tall jade comb. The arrangement 
showed the small neat shape of her ears, 
and the back of her neck with one red curl 
against it. Paul was sensitive to shapes, He 
said so. Her hair was the color of leaping 
flames. The flowers were tawny pansies in 
a jade-green leaf. 

After tea she and Paul sat on the divan 
before the fire. Hehad brought some sketches 
to show her, and they had to sit close to see 
them. Tansy examined the sketches care- 
fully—the one she liked least was of a closed 
car on a rainy night, and in the car a big 
young man with blazing blue eyes, and his 
hair curling a little in the wet, bent to a 
witty woman in black and white. It wasn’ta 
sketch exactly—it was a finished etching, 
and it moved and spoke, and the man leaned 
closer to the woman. Tansy kept pushing 
it away so that she could see the sketches 
more plainly. 

Their hands got tangled over the sketches, 
and somehow when these were put aside 
their hands remained tangled. Paul’s touch 
was hot and clutching, and yet it stirred 
no sting of joy or pain. 

“You're a lovely thing,” he said. 

“Am I?” said Tansy. “I hadn’t noticed.” 

“‘Somehow,’’—his voice was insinuating— 
“I feel that you’re not happy.” 

“Not very,” said Tansy. 

“IT could make you happy, you know.” 

“You?” said Tansy. He took the wonder 
in her voice for awe rather than for unbelief. 

He put his arm around her, and drew her 
closer to him. It brought her head down on 
his shoulder. Paul Bernsen’s shoulder was 
high and hard, and it came to a sharp peak 
that hurt her ear. There was something 
wilted in the droop of his head—not like 
Shean’s keen uprightness. She felt him 
kissing her curls. But she felt him exter- 
nally, with no inner response. 

Tansy knew that Paul Bernsen was sup- 
posed to be attractive; irresistible, even. 
She knew that he was accounted handsome. 
Clever. And yet. . . he wasn’t Shean, 
that’s all. Tansy had no capacity in her 
for little cursory loves. Shean was very 
late tonight. “I must go now. Truly. 
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HUNGARIAN CHOCOLATE 
FROSTING 


H™ LADY-IN-A-HURRY, is a per- 
fectly gorgeous Company Cake— 
simple enough for the newest bride to 
make, yet luxurious enough for your 
most elaborate entertaining! And you 
can make—well, read the recipe and see 
how easily! 

And notice, please, the frosting. It’s 
utterly different from any you have ever 
made. And you must make it with choco- 
late. Because only chocolate can give the 
true chocolate flavour and the rich, satiny 
appearance that looks so tempting. And 
Baker’s Chocolate is so easy to use now. 
It comes in handy, convenient one-ounce 
squares, easy to break, easy to handle. No 
more hard-to-measure pieces and crumbs. 
Surely, this cake will interest you anew 
in all the marvellous things you can make 
with chocolate. 

And of course you’ll use only Baker’s 
Unsweetened Chocolate. Because, for 











“ CHOCOLATE 
BREAD PUDDING 


Here’s a chocolate-miracle 
that transforms bread pud- 
ding into an exceedingly 
clever (and exceedingly de- 
licious) dessert. And it costs 
almost nothing! See page 45 
of Recipe Book. 


152 years, there has never been a substi- 
tute for the superb chocolate flavour and 
mellow richness of Baker’s. A secret blend 
of the choicest cocoa beans, it gives every- 
thing you make a rich chocolate good- 
ness that you can get in no other way. 
Be sure to ask for it by name! Baker’s 
Chocolate is a product of General Foods. 
SEND NOW FOR COOK BOOK! 
“Baker’s Best Chocolate and Cocoa Recipes” 
Sixty exciting pages— 137 thrilling 
recipes that will bring cheers from your 
family and compliments from your 
guests. New and interesting ways to 
make cakes, candies, puddings, frostings, 
fillings, ice creams, sauces—and dozens 
of other chocolate enticements. They’re 
all in this famous Cook Book—and it’s 
free! Send for your copy right away. 
Mail the coupon for it—now/ 


“BUSY DAY” CAKE 


3 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 

Y% teaspoon salt 

2 cups sugar 


Sift the flour once, measure, add baking powder, salt, and sugar, and sift t 
cup and fill cup with milk. Add another cup of milk; then melted butter. $ 
and beat vigorously 3 minutes. Bake in 3 greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 25 


4 eggs, unbeaten 


Milk as needed 


10 tablespoons melted butter or other shortening 


ther three times. Break eggs into 
ut all ingredients into spas bent 
utes. 


Spread Hungarian Chocolate Frosting between layers and on top and sides of cake. 


HUNGARIAN CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


4 squares Baker’s Unsweetened 
Chocolate, cut in pieces 
2 tablespoons hot water 









2 tab 


Please send free copy of 60-page Recipe Book, “Baker’s Best Chocolate 
Recipes”. I enclose the end flap from a package of Baker’s Chocolate, 


2 eggs, well beaten 
1 cup confectioners’ sugar 
¥4 cup butter, washed in cold water to remove salt 


Melt chocolate in double boiler, add hot water, and blend. Add eggs and sugar. Remove 
from fire, but allow mixture to stand over hot water, stirring constantly until it 
slightly thickened (3 minutes). Cool quickly to lukewarm. 
lespoons at a time, stirring and blending after each addition. Makes 
enough to cover tops and sides of three 9-inch layers, 


butter, 


This frosting may be kept in refrigerator until 
needed. It can then be spread on cake layers 
that are nearly cold. This will soften the 

frosting so that it will spread easily. 


All measurements are level. 


Made in Canada 











Consumer Service Dept., 
cena General Foods Limited, 
_— Cobourg, Ontario. 
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THE CHATELAINE SEAL OF APPROVAL 


HATELAINE INSTITUTE food product has satisfied 


SEAL on a product is a our chemists in regard to 
safeguard to the buyer. purity and quality. Simi- 


Chatelaine Institute Approv- larly, every approved appli- 
ed Products have passed ance has satisfied our engi- 
thorough housekeeping tests. neers on the soundness of 
In addition, every approved its construction. 
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DISSOLVES QUICKLY = BLENDS PERFECTLY 


NEW WAYS TO USE IT 


For free booklet with scores of 

tested recipes address The Cox 
Gelatine Co. Limited, P.O, 
Box 73, Montreal, - 
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vor you wish. 
Delicious... 
and easier to 
digest. 


NO WARMING! 


Pure and Wholesome 
Better for Children 
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temperature is the important thing. Always 
keep the water in the double boiler below 
the boiling point—hot enough to give off a 
good deal of steam but not boiling. If you 
don’t, the curds will become dry and tough 
—nothing to boast about. It’s a good thing 
to stir the milk occasionally as it heats to 
keep it the same even temperature and let 
it separate slowly into curds and whey. Of 
course, you can make cottage cheese by 
setting a pan of the sour milk on the stove 
but you will need to watch it carefully and 
stir it frequently to see that it does not 
reach more than lukewarm temperature. 
Many’s the good “‘curds’’ I’ve eaten, made 
that way—in a milkpan on a “Happy 
Thought.” 

Then when you have your cheese you 
can serve it in any one of a dozen ways— 
with salad, combined with fruit or nuts or 
olives, in the dessert course with jelly or 
preserves. Some people like it with cream 
and sugar. ‘ 

And here’s a point: it’s a great thing in a 
reducing diet adding good protein and min- 
erals to the meal but no fat or carbohydrate. 







AS FOR sour cream, everyone knows its 
value in cooking, but you may not have 
thought of it in the dressing, the apple pie 
and the candy, for which recipes are given. 
Try them and see if you don’t buy cream 
ahead, solely for the purpose of having it 
sour. In a flour mixture if you want to sub- 
stitute sour for sweet cream, make the sare 
changes—add soda and lessen the baking 
powder—as directed for sour milk products. 

Milk, sweet or sour, is an excellent food— 
even in this land of plenty. A few notions 
regarding it still linger on, like the fear of 
serving it in the same meal with oranges 
or citrous fruits, or drinking a glass after a 
piece of cherry pie. Just remember that the 
first thing which happens to milk in the 
stomach is the souring of it by the digestive 
juices which are acid, so if the grapefruit 
does it for you, what difference? Then there 
is that bogey that pasteurized milk will not 
sour. Pasteurization safeguards this food, 
but it does not destroy all the lactic acid 
bacteria and the milk will sour naturally if 
allowed to stand in a warm temperature for 
a time. 

But if you want sour milk for any of its 
many purposes, don’t let it set in the refrig- 
erator until stale or it will have a nasty, 
bitterish taste. Let it “‘turn” while still 
fresh and you will have a pleasantly acid 
flavor which you'll enjoy in many forms. 


Gingerbread 


14 Cupful of butter 

1% Cupful of brown sugar 
2 Eggs 
1 Cupful of molasses 

21% Cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 

2 Teaspoonfuls of baking soda 
2 Teaspoonfuls of ground ginger 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Cupful of sour milk 


Cream the butter, add the brown sugar 
gradually and continue. Beat the eggs, add 
the molasses and combine with the creamed 
mixture. Sift together the flour, baking 
soda, ginger and salt and add alternately 
with the sour milk to the first mixture. Turn 
into a greased pan and bake in a moderate 








The 
Stubborn Thumb 


(Continued from page 9) 








that he didn’t act as if he were sorry’ 

“I was talking to Nedra,” said Tansy. 
“About the tea for Paul. I’m looking for- 
ward to it a lot.” Tansy would have found 
it hard to explain why she said that: she 
had told Nedra she couldn’t come because 
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oven—325 to 350 degrees Fahr.—for forty- 
five to sixty minutes, 


Sour Cream Salad Dressing 


14 Teaspoonful of mustard 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
1 Whole Egg and one yolk, or 
three egg yolks 
1 Cupful of sour cream 
1¢ Cupful of vinegar 


Mix the mustard, salt and sugar and add 
the slightly beaten eggs. Stir in the sour 
cream and the vinegar and cook over hot 
water until the mixture coats a spoon. 
Serve well chilled with vegetable or meat 
salads. 

Inexpensive Fruit Cake 


14 Cupful of butter 
1 Cupful of brown sugar 
2 Eggs 
2 Cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 
14 Teaspoonful of soda 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 
14 Teaspoonful of nutmeg 
1 Teaspoonful of allspice 
34 Cupful of sour milk 
14 Cupful of diced citron peel 
1 Cupful of raisins 
1 Cupful of nutmeats 
1 Teaspoonful of vanilla extract 


Cream the butter, add the sifted sugar 
gradually and continue creaming. Add the 
well beaten eggs. Mix and sift together the 
dry ingredients, reserving one-quarter cup- 
ful of flour to dredge the fruit. Add these 
dry ingredients alternately with the sour 
milk to the first mixture, then stir in the 
citron, raisins and nuts which have been 
mixed with the quarter cupful of reserved 
flour. Add the vanilla and turn into a greased 
loaf pan. Bake in a moderate oven—350 
degrees Fahr.—for thirty-five to forty min- 
utes. 

Sour Cream Pecan Penuche 


1 Cupful of brown sugar 

1 Cupful of white sugar 

1 Cupful of sour cream 

1 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
34 Cupful of broken pecans 


Mix the sugar and sour cream and heat, 
stirring constantly until the sugar has dis- 
solved. Boil without stirring until a few 
drops will form a soft ball when dropped 
into cold water. Add the vanilla and cool. 
When the mixture is quite cool add the nuts 
and beat until creamy. Pour into a buttered 
pan and mark in squares. 


Apple Pie With Sour Cream 


Line a pie pan with rich pastry and cover 
the bottom with tart quartered apples 
placed close together. Sprinkle over the 
apples one-half cupful of flour and three- 
quarters of a cupful of granulated sugar 
which have been mixed. Over this pour 
one-third cupful of sour cream. Bake for 
ten minutes in a hot oven—425 degrees 
Fahr., reduce the heat to 375 degrees Fahr., 
and continue baking until the pastry is 
nicely browned and the apples tender. 


she wouldn’t be home in time for Shean. 

“Paul?” said Shean, holding his hat over 
the sink to let the water run off. ‘“Who’s he?” 

“Paul Bernsen,” said Tansy a trifle 
stiffly. ‘The artist.” 

“T don’t think much of him,” said Shean. 

“He is very brilliant,”’ said Tansy instruc- 
tively. 

“Is he?” said Shean. ‘‘Gosh, something 
smells good! What is it—beefsteak pie?” 

“And who is Caroline?” asked Tansy, 
very offhand, when the beefsteak pie was 
beginning to show the bottom of the dish 
through the gravy. 

“Caroline Gold. 
office.”’ 

“I don’t think you’ve mentioned her, 
have you?” 


New female at the 
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China Painting 


at Home 


(Continued from page 28} 








last may be bought at any drug store. You 
will also want an old egg-cup to use for oil 
and another for turpentine, some old cotton 
for paint rags and pieces of old wash silk for 
padding. It is very important to remember 
that silk used for padding must not have any 
grain in it, as the latter will make marks in 
the tinting room which will show up even 
more plainly after the work is fired. You 
will notice that I said “‘old silk,’”’ as new silk 
always contains a certain amount of dress- 
ing which will also affect the finished work. 
Old china silk is admirable for the purpose, 
but if much worn or thin it should be 
doubled. 

While I have given a fairly complete list 
of materials required, there are a number 
of articles which are really not necessary; 
and others which are to be found in every 
house may be pressed into service instead. 
If the cost of the outfit has to be considered 
seriously, there is no reason why one palette 
knife for gold will not suffice, and an or- 
dinary kitchen spatula—such as one uses 
for scraping out the mixing bowl—used 
for grinding color. Then, too, the trans- 
parent paper one finds inside a box of soda 
crackers is quite as effective as any trac- 
ing paper. A small piece of typewriter 
carbon paper will take the place of graphite 
impression paper although it is not quite 
as nice to use, as the carbon has a tendency 
to rub off too easily. Absorbent cotton may 
be substituted for surgeon’s wool, but must 
be discarded when soiled, while the wool 
may be washed repeatedly with soap and 
water. 

I am not sure whether to include a cov- 
ered china palette in the list of necessities 
or not. Certainly the colors may be kept 
fresh and free from dust for several days— 
and dust is a deadly enemy to all china work 
An old tea tile or plate serves equally well, 
although the colors must be mixed each 
time and hence there is a considerable waste 
of material. 

The average china for painting has a hard 
white gloss and this can be greatly im- 
proved by tinting in a soft background. 
Tinting is only spreading a color over a 
large surface and then padding off the sur- 
plus paint. It is very simple, effective, and 
the beginner can make charming pieces both 
for her own use, and for gifts to her friends 
with little work and practically no experi- 
ence. As in everything else, styles in china 
painting come and go; but the daintily 
tinted piece with an initial in gold is always 


A simple me- 
dallion for a 
tea towel. 


in perfect taste. It has a personal touch 
which can never be obtained by the use of 
conventional or floral patterns. Perhaps you 
are not very good at lettering, but do not 
let that cause you any dismay. The pat- 
tern counter in any department store will be 
found to contain initials in sheet form for 
embroidery, and the directions given the 
latter for ‘applying the design’”’ followed. 


THE VERY FIRST step in tinting is to 
prepare two or three little pads. Care 
should be taken with these, as much of the 
success of the work depends upon the pad. 
Take a piece of surgeon’s wool about the 
size of a hen’s egg, and over this place a 
piece of old wash silk, fastening the two 
together with an elastic band or bit of 
string. Don’t tie it too tightly, as a hard ball 
makes a poor pad. There should be quite 
an amount of springiness about the pad 
when pressed against the hard surface of 
the china. The silk may be used repeatedly 
by soaking in turpentine to remove any 
paint adhering to it, and then washing it 
with warm soap and water. 
Next month Chatelaine will present details 
of tinting, padding, applying and paint- 
ing design, and applying gold, thus com- 
pleting an instructive summary of the 
interesting hobby-craft of china painting. 





This Autumn 
of Grace, 1934 


(Continued from page 19} 





with a certain amount of metal stitching 
and self-colored stitching introduced in 
double-brim effects. While black and 
brown will be the most popular colors, 
there is going to be seen a lot of color going 
to our heads, too, as greens, wines, rusts 
and reds refuse to be downed. The tiny 
nose veil comes back to the formal hat, as 
also does the sweeping chinline veil. Vel- 
vet and felt lead in fabrics, with wools and 
crépes doing quite nicely, thank you! 


On the whole I think you'll find that fall | 


1934 will be the season of our lives, as far 
as getting the best in clothes and the best 
out of ’em, too. By some trick of evolution 

for the fashion of this fall is a style cock- 
tail of several years, well shaken up and 
flavored to popular taste—it is tremen- 
dously satisfying and should make better- 
dressed women of us all. 

Of course, there will be variations on these 
first showings of fall fashions. But the main 
pattern will be carried out, and time will 
prove this assertion: Here are your styles 
for this autumn of grace. 


? 


| 





Now look, young lady 


...2720re work for Mother fiias 


7 





Mthet...ube This modern quick clean-u p melhod 


“GRAND RAPIDS” 
Smart, low-bodied, 
beautiful finish. 

$6.25 her 
Other models for even less. 





G5 the vacuum-cleaner for periodic cleaning, and 
J whisk up muss and litter in a jiffy...with the new, 
improved Bissell! 


The new Bissell gets a// kinds of dirt... from all kinds 
of rugs. Because the exc/usive Hi-Lo Brush Control 
automatically adjusts the brush to rugs of high or 
low nap. And the su ae fine brush not only 
picks up fine, embedded dirt... but it gets lint, scraps, 
ashes, threads...much more easily and thoroughly 
than an inferior sweeper or one that is old and worn, 
Thanks to ball-bearing operation, the Bissell glides 
softly...noiselessly. And it’s so light in weight, it’s no 
effort to use, 


THE BISSELL BRUSH CLEANER—a helpful metal 
comb device sent wit let for 15c¢ stamps or coin. 
Booklet alone free. Address Bissell Ca: Sweeper 
Co. of Canada, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
At Leading 


new BISSELL*ie 


— 


Good Form 


It is so important that your bathroom 
express good form. Your guests and 
friends will appreciate your choice of 
Eddy’s Sterilized White Swan Tissue. 
Wonderfully soft, white and absorbent. 
In wrapped rolls of 750 sheets—also 
recess size, obtainable everywhere. 


The E. B. EDDY Company Limited 


Hull 


ft “YT EDOY EDOY & 


A QUALITY TOILET TISSUE 





Canada 


BATHROOM 
ETIQUETTE DEMANDS 
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of the eighteenth 
century—period 
of George III. 


and \| O \W 


A modern silver cake 
basket—a fine example 
of present-day designing. 





Time need never dim the bea 
silverware. A few drops of 
Silvo, the liquid silver polish, on 
an old soft cloth, a little light rub- 
bing and your lovely silver will 
Ow as new with velvet sheen. 
ilvo does its work safely and well 
—nothing in this gentle polish 
can ever mar in any way the sur- 
face it cleans and beautifies. 
ONLY SILVO CAN GIVE YOU THIS 
SAFE, SURE, SILVER SERVICE. 


or us today for free sample 
oe ca 
Wr A A Ao 
a 
1000 i Montreal, P.Q. 


SEALED 


-— canned fruit and vegetables will keep indef- 
initely. Protect your preserves by using new 


jar rings each season. To have fruit go bad is 
not only disappointing, but more costly than 
buying new jar rings. Take as much care in 
selecting jar rings, as in selecting fruit. 


ICEROY 


FRUIT JAR RINGS 


VICEROY Fruit Jar Rings are made of fresh, 
live rubber—scientifically made to be absolutely 
dependable. They cost no more. For your own 
protection, ask for VICEROY Jar Rings by 
name, VICEROY Jar Rings are packed in sani- 
tary cardboard boxes, and are easily identified. 


VICEROY MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 
WEST TORONTO 











There'll be a scene with the wife.” “Oh, 
not quite yet, darling. Just one little, little 
one more.”’) 

“‘What’s the matter? You're shivering.” 

“It’s cold, don’t you think? The fire’s 
going down.” 

Shean came finally. He was later than he 
had ever been before. ‘‘Hope I didn’t keep 
you waiting,” he called from the hall. 

“Mercy!” cried Tansy. “Is it so late? I 
haven’t even started dinner.” 

She contrived to be just moving to the 
other end of the divan as Shean came in, 


smoothing her hair hastily. ‘Paul, my 
husband. . . Mr. Bernsen. . .” 
Paul bowed formally. ‘“D’do,” said 


Shean. He walked over to the tea table, 
scooping up a handful of sandwiches. They 
had begun to curl. ‘Wish I’d known,” he 
said. ‘‘I could have stayed longer. Caroline 
was showing me her etchings.” 

“They—must have been very beautiful,” 
said Tansy. 

“They were,” said Shean. ‘There was 
one called The Wandering Wife, that was 
too cute for anything. You'd have loved 
th 

“Did you see the one called The Hypo- 
critical Husband?” Tansy asked. 

“No,” said Shean. “But I saw the one 
called The Snake in the Grass. Do 
you know that one, Mr. Bernsen? It’s quite 
famous.” 

“There’s a still more famous one,” said 
Paul, “‘called The Dog in the Manger.” 

“Well,” said Shean, scooping up more 
sandwiches, “‘I guess I’ll go out and start 
dinner.” 

Paul Bernsen went home then. There was 
nothing else to do. ‘‘He doesn’t understand 
you,” he whispered. 

“Who does?” said Tansy lightly. “Not 
, Al 

Shean was scrambling eggs and burning 
toast when Tansy reached the kitchen. He 
began at once. “I don’t think much of that 
feller’s hanging round here.” 

“Don’t you?” said Tansy. She fastened 
the comb more securely in her hair, feeling 
the warmth of triumph mounting in her 
cheeks. She knew she looked her loveliest 
when her color was high. It was all right. 
Shean was jealous. “‘He’s very sympathetic. 
You’re burning the toast, Shean.” 

Shean took the toast out and threw it in 
the sink. ‘“‘No dinner for me,” he said. 
“Cherry cakes for him. What’s the idea, 
feeding him the food I work to earn?” 
Tansy’s hands dropped to her sides. The 
color dropped out of her cheeks. Shean 
didn’t begrudge his wife to Paul then. He 
only begrudged food. .. “And what 
about the chocolate cake you took to 
Caroline, that I worked to bake?” 

Shean paid no attention. “How’s it going 
to look? A lot of good it’ll do me at the 
office to have my wife mixed up with him.” 

So that was it. ‘‘Much you care about 
your business interests when you're racing 
round with Caroline.” 

“Caroline’s respectable. Everybody 
knows Bernsen’s hobby is collecting other 

“It is not. Anyway, it’s just as good a 
hobby as collecting etchings and husbands.” 

“You're jealous,” said Shean. 

It was the final, unbearable insult. She 
had thought Shean was jealous. And Shean 
Se et” 

“All right,” said Shean. “We'll ask 
Caroline for dinner Saturday night with 
the rest of the crowd. When you meet her 
you'll see how unreasonable you are.” 

A cold possessing anger, the like of which 
she had never known, ran through Tansy 
then. She felt like a frozen leaf in the green 
dress. “I’m not unreasonable,” she said. 
“FE won’t have that woman in my house.” 

“Whose house?” 

“My house.” 

“Oh, so you own the house, do you?” 

“I own half the house.” She hadn’t meant 
to say that. She couldn’t take it back, now 
it was out. “I won’t have her in my half.” 

“All right,” said Shean, terribly calm. 
“T’ll ask Caroline for dinner Saturday—in 
my half of the house.” 

“All right,” said Tansy. “‘I’ll ask Paul— 
in my half.” 
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“Which half is yours?” said Shean.’ 

“This half,” said Tansy. She stamped her 
foot. 

“Come and finish the eggs,” said Shean. 
“The stove’s in your half.” 

The difference between this quarrel and 
other quarrels was that there wasn’t any 
reconciliation scene. 

When Tansy carried the eggs in, Shean 
was drawing chalk lines on the floor— 
straight across from the front door and up 
the middle of the stairs. “‘What are you 
doing?”’ Tansy said. 

“I’m dividing my half from your half,” 
said Shean. ‘I’ve done the dining room. 
Saturday you and Paul can sit there, and 
Caroline and I will sit here. How’s that?” 

Tansy bit her lip; she clutched the dish 
of eggs tight to keep it from falling. ‘““That’s 
fine,” she said. ‘Don’t forget to do the 
kitchen.” 

Tansy washed the dishes alone that night, 
because the sink wasin her half of the kitchen. 
Shean played the radio. It was in his half 
oi the living room. He turned it up loud. 


GLEAM WITHOUT 
SCRUBBING cee 








San-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 





With all my strength 

With all my power, 

I love, I love, I love, I love, 

I LOVE 

My white magnolia flower. . . 








SANI-FLUSH saves you 
all disagreeable scrubbing 
of toilets. It removes 
stains and incrustations. It puri- 
fies the hidden trap which no other 
method can clean. Just follow di- 
rections on the can. 

The toilet will sparkle like new. 
No spots. No odors. Sani-Flush is 
not like ordinary cleansers. It is 
made to clean toilets. Sani-Flush 
cannot injure plumbing. 

It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 
grocery, drug, and hardware stores, 
35 cents. Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Tansy dropped the yellow bowl on the 
floor and smashed it all to flinders. The 
pieces flew into Shean’s half of the kitchen 
and she left them where they fell. She went 
into her half of the living room and built a 
roaring fire. It didn’t roar loud enough. 
Tansy brought some corn and popped it. 
It didn’t pop loud enough. Shean found a 
new station. He turned the radio on full 
volume. Pop. . . pop. . . pop, pop, pop, 
pop, pop. . . My white magnolia flower. 

Tansy dropped the corn popper on the 
hearth and went over to the chalk line. 
She stood with her toes at the edge. She 
spoke very loud, as if Shean were a long 
way off. “Do you want a divorce?” called 
Tansy. 

Shean corrected the tone of the radio ever 
so slightly. ‘Do you?” he called back. His 
voice was hoarse with relief. 

Tansy locked her hands behind her back. 
“Of course I do, if you do.” 

“All right,”’ said Shean. “I do, if you do. 
Why didn’t you say so before?’ 

The floor dropped out from under Tansy’s 
feet and left the white chalk line suspended 
in mid-air. There was a strange lightness in 
her head. It must be the lightness that 
kept her from falling. She bit her lip until 
there was the salt taste of blood in her 
mouth. “I tell you what,” she said gaily, 
“‘let’s make it a divorce party Saturday.” 

“That will be grand,” said Shean, 


Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig into that 
pile of sewing? It pays to have it regu- 
larly overhauled, just as you do your car. 
Chatelaine Pattern Service has a specially 


selected showing of new styles on 


Pages 73, 74, 75 and 76 


of this issue. There are patterns for your 
children and for yourself. Get the sewing 
machine into working order. 


FREE 


TO HOUSEWIVES 


Send this ad with a 
certificate taken from 
a bottle of Liquid 
Veneer and we will 
send you a beautiful, 
Paris design tea- 
spoon, hand engraved 
with your initial, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. One ad only redeem- 
able with each certificate. 


The certificate also entitles you to hand- 
some _ silverplated tableware, each piece 
with hand engraved initial, for a small sum 
as shown thereon, to cover engraving and 
postage, 


MND VENEER, 


FREE SAMPLE 


i If you prefer, send for liberal 
. i 10c bottle of Liquid Veneer, free, 

H and learn how to obtain a com- 
plete “Silverplate Chest’ for 
almost nothing. You will also 
receive a fascinating story, 
“How Liquid Veneer Made Me 
Rich,” 


Liquid Veneer is marvelous for 
dusting, cleaning and polishing. 
Keeps furniture, woodwork, 
automobiles looking brand new. 
Preserves the finish indefinitely. 
Leaves no greasy film. 


LIQUID VENEER CORPORATION 


70 Liquid Veneer Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 





THE DIVORCE party was grand. “So 
original,’’ Nedra said. 

Tansy spent all day getting ready. She 
had in a girl to help—you simply cannot 
arrange a whole house when you can reach 
only half of it—and she would need her to 
serve that night. Tansy worked with a 
hurrying urgency that left her no time to 
think. She mustn’t think. If she got to 
thinking, she would think about Shean. 
Shean, the first time she saw him—swim- 
ming in moonlight, with silver running over 
his bronze shoulders, and silver on his 
lashes. . . The table was good. A tall- 
legged crystal fruit bowl, vine and root and 
lifted leaves, and in it black grapes and 
white grapes and grapes of clear pale green. 
Pale green candles in crystal holders. The 
lace cloth, and the goblets, and the china 
with the green castles. Shean had helped 
her choose it, and the castles were castles in 
Spain. . Shean coming home on a 
stormy night, at five-thirty exactly, blowing 
in like a gust, cold and merry, with frost on 
his coat collar and warm kisses on his cold 
lips. . . White flowers for the living room. 
Roses? Orchids, White orchids in the black 
lustre jar. . . Shean had bought her 
orchids out of his first commission. . . 
Camembert instead of Roquefort. Grape- 
fruit and avocado salad, Shean. . 
mustn’t think. 

Continued on page 7% 
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T | NO “LEFT-OVERS” 
: WITH THIS BREAKFAST 


The handicrafts on 
this page may be 
ordered from The 
Handicraft 
Studio,  Chetel 
aine, 481 Univer- 
sity Avenue, 
Toronto. 






12 big biscuits 
in every box. 


Pleasant dreams 
for your pet bird. 





r LAZAAR SUGGESTIONS 


by Marie Le Cerf 


cents each for front and back with &¥ eh a 


appliqué and cotton for working, and forms 

can be supplied at 35 cents each. With the children to pack off to school . . . father} 
‘ to his work . . . your own daily tasks awaiting’ 

C303—The Bird Cage Cover comes in good attention ... Shredded Wheat is the blessed time 


quality black sateen, the love birds being and labor-saver . . . ready-cooked, ready-to-serve! 
motifs in bright colors, which are simply And the golden-brown, crisp-baked biscuits are 


stitched in place. The binding is green. delicious. They supply body and bone-building 


Size, 36 inches—complete materials are elements necessary for growing children . . . 
priced at $1.00. ‘ Nature’s own measure of bran. Try Shredded 


Wheat for ten days . . . see what a happy family 
C304—Chair Set in cross stitch design, 


you'll have! 
stamped on cream or brown linen, the HE CAN 
Uaeiitte' tb be wieked Wi @nidan teowe dant THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, LTD. 


Ni Falls, Canad 
the few flowers in rose and gold, with = ne 


special colors to match your room will be 
MADE IN CANADA OF CANADIAN WHEAT 


supplied if requested. The set is priced at 
MUTl CANADA LIFE 


45 cents; cottons for working come to 15 
ESTABLISHED 1869 





} Shadow work is used for 


P= Pre PG BR: 6 cents and the heavy lace edging, 35 cents. 





C299—Shadow Work is something differ- 
‘ ent in art needlework, and we think this 
design quite refreshingly unusual. All work 
| is in small running stitches, so that even a 
beginner will find it quick and simple. 
Stamped on cream or white linen, to be 
worked in your favorite color or the color to 
match your china. Please be sure to state 
color of cotton for working as well as color 
of linen. 36-inch cloth and four serviettes 
are priced at $1.35 and cotton for working 


oe C305—Pillow Cases and Towels in lovely 
C300,— Monogram Cushion; (C301, water lily design. The model is in cut work 
**Scotty”’ standing; C302, ‘‘Scotty’’ sitting but satin stitch may be used just as effec- 
up. Corner cushions for your car or living _ tively if preferred. We recommend scalloped 





An exquisite water lily design. 





~~ cont 


room. Size, 12 by 15 inches, they take up 
very little room and yet fill in that hollow 
space so satisfactorily. The monogram (be 
sure to give initials when ordering this) is 
worked in satin stitch and can be supplied 
stamped on black, brown, navy blue or 
orange art felt, with cotton in any desired 
color for monogram. The “Scotties” are in 
black appliqué on red, orange, brown or 
navy blue art felt. They are ‘priced at 45 


i 


A chair set in cplors to 
match your own room. 





edges in white and the design in white or 
colors as desired. Please be sure to state 
preference or all white will be sent. The 
pillow cases are stamped on finest linen 
finished English cotton, circular, 42 by 36 
inches, and are priced at $1.35 per pair; the 
towels are of finest white linen huckaback, 
18 by 33 inches, at 95 cents per pair. 
Cottons for working either pair come to 
15 cents. 





Tuck these small cush- 
ions into a corner of 
your car, 








Over *56,000,000 


has been paid 
to Mutual Life 
policyholders 
in DIVIDENDS 
since 1869. 


i 


HEAD OFFICE, WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
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OTA Lovely Skin 


By the Bracty Edssoe 

















Price 10 cents. 

















panes woke 
: | Fresh asa Flawer 
ae By the Besnry Bator * 









Chatelaine Service Bulletins 
on Beauty Culture 


Concise — Authentic — Essentially Helpful 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
Service Bulletin No. 15 


Every woman carries her character in 
her hands — so why not have yours beau- 
tifully cared for? A little skilled care 
will keep them lovely through the years. 
Daily care and unusual conditions are 
discussed in this bulletin. Price 5 cents. 


DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Service Bulletin No. 17 


Foundation care—powder—rouge—lip- 
stick — eye make-up—and special prob- 
lems— these are analyzed according to 
the various types and discussed in detail; 
every woman’s guide to good grooming. 






A LOVELY SKIN 
Service Bulletin No. 18 


A beautiful skin can be the heritage of 
every woman —for it is the reward of 
proper care and knowledge. Advice on 
retaining or acquiring a clear fine-tex- 
tured complexion, and treatments of 
abnormal conditions are thoroughly han- 
dled in this bulletin. Price 10 cents. 






Beautiful BEd. 


cay she Bssory Edin 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR 
HAIR 


Service Bulletin No. 16 


Whether long, short, oily or dry, blonde, 
brown, black or red—the beauty of a 
woman’s hair depends solely on its vital- 
ity and grooming. Learn the secrets of 
a lovely “Crown of glory” — and how to 
care for special problems and conditions. 
Price 10 cents. 


Ms. be Fice 


Mg rhe Bevery Ebver 


HOW TO BE FRESH AS A 
FLOWER 
Service Bulletin No. 19 


The fastidious details that contribute so 
greatly to a woman’s charm — an invalu- 
able bulletin on charm. Price 5 cents. 











Order from 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 

















































Temperament 


(Continued from page 5!) 








scene with Gordon in the third act,” Pam 
told him. 

“What!” Vincent almost screamed. 
“That’s not a sympathetic scene. It’s the 
most revealing moment of character in the 
play.” 

“And she doesn’t want the woman to be 
forty,’’ Pam went on. “She wants her to be 


| thirty.” 


“She ought to write her own plays. 


| Thirty! Why can’t she understand?” 


“‘And she thinks the end is too abrupt.” 
‘‘Have you any more messages?” Vincent 


| demanded. 


Pam shook her head. ‘Are you going in to 
rehearsal?”’ she asked. 

“I suppose so,”” Vincent said wearily, ‘“‘I’m 
not driving in. I’m taking the train. Will 
you walk to the station with me?” 

“I’m going in by train, too,’’ Pam said. 

“Without a hat?’’ Vincent asked dryly. 
“Oh, Pam, do stay out here in the country 
where it’s lovely. Some day you'll get 


| enough of the theatre.” 


“That’s easy enough for all of you to 
say,” Pam answered sullenly, ‘““when you’ve 
got the theatre to go to while I have to 


|stay here surrounded by stupid, dull 


“Are you going to walk with me to the 


| station?’’ Vincent asked already at the door. 


“No,” Pam said, joining him. 

“Well, good-by.” 

“Good-by.”” They walked on in silence. 
“You should go to Europe for a year or 


| two,”’ Vincent said at last. “Somehow I can 


see you there—”’ 

“It’s not in my horoscope,’’ Pam answered 
and then wondered why she had said it. She 
was always doing things like that. Just as 
Vincent’s mood would change to something 
of tenderness, she became flippant. She 
tried to think of something to say to recap- 
ture the mood but there was the station 


| before them. Their walk was ended. 


“Well, good-by,” he was saying. He was 


| gone. 


AN HOUR later, Vincent arrived in the 


| theatre. 


With his usual inner reticence and outer 
appearance of irritability, he slipped into 
an orchestra seat far back in the house, 
contenting himself with imagining another 
play. 

Here and there groups sat about whisper- 
ing in the manner of people at a funeral. On 
the stage the crew worked methodically in 
an effort to produce Capri at dawn. Lights 
flickered on and off. Presently Fanny 
Manchester swept in. 

“Not dressing,’’ she announced to Clifford 
Moore, the director, who sat at a table 
close to the footlights. Fanny sank into a 
chair near him, leaned forward, whispered to 
Basil Gordon, her leading man, took innum- 
erable objects out of a voluminous bag 
rattled them on the table, got up, put out a 
half-finished cigarette, lit another, and 
walked over to the proscenium arch. Lean- 
ing against the base of the long Ioniccolumn, 
one hand outstretched to guard her eyes 
from the glare of the footlights, she peered 
into the dark auditorium. 

“Is that you out there, Kearney?” Fanny 
called. 

“Yes,” Vincent answered. He got up, 
walked down the aisle and went up the little 
wooden staircase that formed a temporary 
bridge over the orchestra pit to the stage. 

“Kearney,” Fanny begged. “‘Can’t you 
make that scene in the second act more 
vague, more charming?” 

“Vague and charming,” he protested in 
low tones. “‘My dear Fanny, there can’t be 
anything vague about that scene. It has to 
be as sharp as steel.”’ 

“But this poor soul—” Fanny began. 
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“She’s not a poor soul,” Kearney inter- 
1upted. ‘And if you insist on playing her as 


such—” he shrugged his shoulders and 


walked away. 

Fanny gave him a withering look. 

“Authors shouldn’t be allowed in to 
rehearsals,” she confided to Basil Gordon. 

“You ought to take that up with Equity,” 
Gordon had a careless voice that laughed at 
people. 

“Oh!” Fanny glanced sharply at Gordon. 
The tones in his voice had changed toward 
her. He had begun a year ago asa slave. He 
was becoming a conqueror. The same old 
emotion ever new to Fanny Manchester 
made her endow this present leading man 
with mysterious magnetism. It was absurd 
of her, she informed herself. He was nothing 
but a young actor, and not a very good one, 
her critical sense cried out, who was paid a 
salary to be her leading man. That was the 
position he should occupy. That and 
nothing more. 

Yet she was beginning to crave his con- 
stant companionship. 

“Basil,” she started, but he had drifted to 
the other side of the stage. She turned to 
Moore. 

“Clifford, you know how impossible it is 
to play that scene. It won't be understood. 
That's the worst of authors 

“It will work out,’’ Moore said appeas- 
ingly. 

“Work out! I can’t bear it!” Manchester 
stormed into her dressing room. 

The scene man jerked Capri at dawn into 
shape. 

“First act, please. Everybody ready,”’ the 
stage manager called out. 

Fanny gave a lingering look at herself in 
the dressing-room mirror and sighed. How 
many times she had heard, ‘First act, 
please. Everybody ready,’’ and she had 
never felt ready, never in all her long 
brilliant career. But now, an utter weariness 
replaced the high nervous tension she was 
so used to at a dress rehearsal. 


AT TWO the next morning the curtain was 
rung down. 

“The worst rehearsal I’ve ever been 
through,” Fanny declared, sinking into a 
chair in her dressing room. 

“Always lucky I think when it goes that 
way,” Clifford Moore began, but Fanny, he 
observed, was not listening. She had risen 
and was pacing back and forth intent upon 
some inner problem. Suddenly she swerved 
about and put her hand on Moore’s arm. 

“Forgive me,” she begged. ‘I simply 
can't bear to talk about it. Good night.” 
Only the warmth of her voice and her charm 
prevented him from feeling that he had been 
put out. Fanny shut the door and stood 
against it. She had dismissed Miss Abbott 
and Louise. She wanted some freedom, she 
had informed them, and she gave a wry 
smile now remembering what she had said. 
For it was just what she didn’t want. What 
she wanted more than anything was for 
Basil Gordon to storm into he room as 
though he owned her, and take her out of 
the theatre. 

She opened the door and looked out. The 
stage was almost in darkness, the properties 
shrouded in loose-fitting covers. Basil 
Gordon was not in sight. 

Fanny was beginning to realize that lately 
she had to look for him, not as it had been in 
the beginning when he was forced to look 
for her. He was probably, she told herself, 
still in his dressing room gazing at himself in 
the mirror. What was she letting herself in 
for? She—Fanny Manchester. She went 
out to the stage door. 

“Has Mr. Gordon left?” she asked the 
stage-door man. 

“About fifteen minutes ago,” he said. 

“No message?” 

There was no message. She felt a sudden 
terror of being deserted. Something had 
come between them. Could it be anything 
she had said? She hoped it was. She wanted 
it to be her fault. She wanted an excuse to 
see him. To talk things over. She decided to 
go to his hotel. She thought of the conven- 
tional idea of pride but shrugged her 
shoulders. She had lived too long and too 
deeply to consider pride. {To be Concluded} 
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“Century -Old 
Toronto and I”° 


ITH “pomp and 
circumstance” 


Toronto this year 
celebrates her 100th 
birthday. This fact 


has caused many to 
ask me, “Do you ever 
expect to celebrate 
our centenary?” 
Why not? I’m almost 
77 and I give you my 
word I have never 
been in such perfect 
health or felt young- 
er than I do today. 
I grow younger each 
year my friends say, 
and I feel and look 
younger. 

I wrote an article 
about two years ago 
headed, “Should a 
man live 120 years?” 
Allow me to quote 
from it:— 


From a photograph of 
Robt.G. Jackson, M.D., 
at 75. When 50 yeara 
of age Dr. Jackson 
was given but four 
months to live by the 
famous Sir Wm. Osler, 
but through natural 
living habita and the 





use of alkaline foods 

Dr. Jackson is today 

in his 77th year the 

embodiment of youth- 

ful vigor and endur- 
ance, 


“Look up Genesis 
6:3, and read, ‘Yet 
his days shall be 
an hundred and 
twenty.’ This is a 
mandate concern- 
ing which men are given no option. 
David’s observations ‘man’s days are 
three score and ten’ did not rescind 
the decree. It meant that in the time 
since Genesis was written the living 
habits of the Jews, out of harmony 
with Nature’s health laws, had re- 
duced the period of virile life by fifty 
years, a penalty for disobedience.” 


I have lived two years since but I am big- 
ger and firmer muscled, stronger, more 
supple, fleeter of foot, more flexible and 
resilient mentally and physically than ever 
in my 76 years. I know I shall be doubted 
by those who follow conventional living 
habits and who have not seen me or heard 
my lectures. But the tens of thousands who 
have seen and heard me will not doubt. 


From Nature’s viewpoint this is not re- 
markable, for Nature intended everyone 
to enjoy similar health and youthfulness 
far beyond my 76 years. It is because the 
living habits of civilization are out of har- 
mony with Nature’s health laws that youth- 
fulness at 70 to 80 is not as commonplace 
as decrepitude is now at those ages. .... 


The most remarkable thing about my con- 
dition is not that I have the youthfulness, 
strength and mental and physical resilience 
stated, but that I have developed it all after 
fifty. From 45 to 50 I was daily expected 
to die. At 50 the great Dr. Osler gave me 
but four months to live. My great demon- 
stration is the potentiality that inheres in 
correct living habits to make a sick body 
well, and if proper foods and living habits 
can thus make a deformed and stricken 
body well, certainly they can keep a well 
body well. Only a nit-wit would deny this 


fact. 

The question naturally arises, “How have I 
done it?” Anyone can understand that I had to 
begin with those substances out of which my 
body is made—-foods. In these articles I have 
said little about my foods and I have received 
many chiding letters as a consequence. But the 
most important of these foods are made by my 
Company, and I have feared to say much about 
them because it might be assumed I was more 
anxious to crowd the sale of my foods than to 
present my philosophy of natural health through 
natural living habits, leading to a natural im- 
munity from disease. This is not so, although 
I must admit that my come-back to marvellous 
health and youthfulness is due more to an exten- 
sive use of my alkali-forming cereals, Roman 
Meal, Bekus Puddy and Lishus, and my alka- 
line beverage Kofy-Sub, than to any other 
agency I have made use of. The reason, will 
be clear when I say that grain foods form the 
basis of human diet and mine are the only alkali- 
forming grain foods known, the only grain foods 
that can build a normal alkali reserve, “Nature's 
first defense against disease.” If I had to choose 
between my alkali-forming Roman Meal, Bekus- 
Puddy, Lishus, Kofy-Sub and all other foods, I 
would unhesitatingly choose my foods. Now I 
have said it, but whether my readers see in these 
foods the value I know inheres in them is of 
less interest to me than some might think. I 
have provided them to make it easy to live my 
health-building way and there my interest ends. 
The health value is in them as those who use 
them are socn ready to testify. The basis of their 
health-building potentialities is their capacity to 
re-build a normal, alkali-reserve, “Nature's first 
defense against disease,” and also to relieve 
constipation. There are, of course, other alkali- 
forming foods and I shall be pleased to send a 
list of them together with my other Health 
Bulletins to anyone who requests them, but do 
not write if not really interested in better health. 
Address Robt. G. Jackson, M.D., 516 Vine 
Avenue, Toronto, 
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The tiny, grey mouse crouched on the 
top of the stepping-stone that stood in the 
centre of the stream. It was a shipwreck on 
Ribbon Brook, and David cheered when he 
saw that the little, grey sailor was in safety. 
A shipwreck should have a rescue to follow, 
thought David, and he stepped cautiously 
out upon the first of the stepping-stones. 
But, just as he reached down and over 
toward the meadowmouse, little Ann 
jumped and alighted upon the third stone. 
Another leap, and she was upon the farther 
bank and had whisked out of sight among 
the grasses. 

“I guess that I will count Little Ann as 
one of the sailors, although she was one only 
because she had to be,” said David. “Now 
we are coming close to the woods and you 
must be good, Jackanapes, for I feel sure 
that there will be more than one sailor 
where the stream spreads out and runs 
slowly.” 


JUST AS David had said, the brook broad- 
ened, and in the wide, sandy shallows, the 
water seemed still as a pond. Here, swarms 
of little, black whirligig beetles ran dizzily 
over the surface of the water, a mud-turtle 
no larger than the palm of David’s hand 
looked at him from his boat, a piece of 
floating driftwood. Black-veined, brown- 
winged Queen-of-Spain butterflies sailed 
above the water and the rushes that fringed 
the brook, while, swiftest of all the air- 
sailors of Ribbon Brook, dragonflies of all 
the colors of the rainbow darted, flashing 
through the sunlight. 

There were so many sailors to be seen here 
that David gave up counting them, and was 
content to watch for such a long time that 
Jackanapes lay down in the shade of a 
clump of tall grass and promptly fell asleep. 
It would be hard to tell how long David 
might have stayed by the shallows, if 
Jackanapes had not fallen asleep, but as he 
was sound asleep he began to snore. 

David laughed, awoke from his own day- 
dreams, and with a whistle to Jackanapes 
walked along the bank until they were some 
distance in from the border of the woods. 
No matter how carefully he searched, his 
sharp eyes had caught not even a glimpse of 
a sailor since he and Jackanapes had walked 
in under the shadow of the trees. The 
waters of the brook were bare of anything 
that a sailor could have used for a boat, not a 
bird had flown over, and no day-dodgers, 
such as the Underwings and other moths so 
often to be seen in the shadows of the woods. 

Wondering if it was worth while searching 
farther for the sailors of Ribbon Brook, he 
looked upward, and there passed in flight, 
not far above his head, the strangest air 
sailor that he had seen crossing the brook. 
From a branch high up on a tree on the same 
side of the brook as that on which David 
was standing, to a smaller tree much lower 
and on the farther bank, sailed or glided 
through the air a furry body, more than a 
foot in length, cinnamon-brown in color, 
with grey mixed with the brown of the fur on 
the underside. 

“Ssh!” whispered David to Jackanapes, 
as soon as he caught, sight of this air-sailor. 
“A flying-fox! A flying-squirrel, I mean.” 

The flier was, indeed, much like any red 
squirrel in appearance, but as the four legs 
were extended in flight, the loose skin 
stretched out at each side, keeping the 
gliding squirrel from falling quickly to the 
ground. David had never seen a Severn 
River flying-squirrel except in pictures, and 
could hardly keep quiet when the furry chap 
alighted on the tree just across the stream 
and ran out on a branch in plain view, as 
friendly and as funny-faced as Chut-Chut, 
the black squirrel. Here was a wonderful 
sailor. Of course the flying squirrel was a 
sailor, for wasn’t gliding flying, and had not 
the furry fellow glided over Ribbon Brook? 

And so David and Jackanapés walked all 
the way to the wood’s far edge where the 
brook lost itself in the broad river. There 
were sailors to be seen all along the way 
there, and, as they walked slowly home- 
ward, there were more sailors, flying ones, 
floating ones. Birds, beetles, moths, butter- 
flies, big and little, flying or floating, they 
were all sailors to David. 
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MAGIC MAYONNAISE 


¥Y, cup vinegar or lemon juice 1 egg yolk (unbeaten) 
Y cup salad oil or melted butter 1 teaspoon salt 

2/3 cup Eagle Brand Sweetened Few grains Cayenne 

Condensed Milk 1 teasp. dry mustard 

Place ingredients in pint jar in order listed. 
Fasten top on jar tightly and shake vigorously 
for 2 minutes. The mixture will blend per- 
fectly. If thicker consistency is desired, chill 


before serving. 












RS ATE 
®@ Imagine! Deliciously smooth, home-made 
Mayonnaise in 5 minutes! No tedious stirring. 
No failures! And it costs less! © But remember 
—Evaporated Milk won’t—can't—succeed in 
this recipe. You must use Sweetened Condensed 
Milk. Just remember the name Eagle Brand. 
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rR E E i MARVELOUS NEW COOK BOOK! 4 
= Contains dozens of short-cuts to caramel, 

chocolate and lemon good things—also magic tricks in making 

candies, cookies, ice cream, salad dressings, etc. 


THE BORDEN CO. LIMITED, Yardley House, Toronto, 
Please send me your new Free Cook Book. 


Name 
Street 
City 
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Tested and Approved 
7 SERIAL Gye NO.00 sd 


‘Chatelaine Institute 


MAINTAINED BY 
Wnatelaine Magazine 


HATELAINE INSTITUTE SEAL on 
a product is a real safeguard to 


the buyer. Chatelaine Institute Ap- 
proved Products have passed thorough 
housekeeping tests. In addition, every 
approved food product has satisfied 
our chemists in regard to purity and 
quality. Similarly, every approved ap- 
pliance has satisfied our engineers on 
the soundness of its construction. 


A cleaner and cleanser for carefully 
appointed homes. A little dissolved 
in water cleans easily and quickly 
in a scientific manner. 
Ask your grocer 
Manufactured 


Galt Chemical Products, Ltd,, Galt, Ont. 


Has Your Husband, Fiance or Father 
A Personal Pension Plan? 


Have him plan for a retirement income of $75 or $100 monthly—then buy now 
the first unit which will give him $25 each month for life (after age sixty-five) 
—and, if he dies prematurely, will give your family $500 for medical and funeral 
expenses, plus $75 each month for the first two years and four months, Addi- 


tional units may be purchased as increasing income permits, 


ww ww wn ee ee ee Clip and Mail This Couponnnnm mmm mm 
THE EXCELSIOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, J-2 
Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 2, Canada. 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, a copy of your new booklet on buying 
Pensions on the Unit System. 
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AVID whistled to Jackanapes, his friend and follower 
in mischief and out of it, and the big dog rose lazily, 
and gave himself a shake that began with a wag of 
tail and ended with a wag of head and a sneeze. 

Then through the doorway marched David, a new toy 
boat, gay in blue and gilt and with a red flag, under his arm; 
and as he followed a chosen path through the orchard, 
across the lane and the pasture-field, he sang merrily: 


There was a little sailorman, his name was Timbertoes; 
He had a little bark canoe no bigger than your nose. . . 





by 
Bertha 


cE 
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Illustrated 
by 


Kay Bell 


Pook 


“Say, Jackanapes! We are going to be sailors. What have 
you to say to that?” 

“Wuff!” barked Jackanapes at once. 

Across the pasture-field, and quite near the fence on the 
far side of a field of clover, Ribbon Brook wound its way, 
and it took but a few minutes for David to make his way to 
the bank of the restless little stream. Cold and sparkling 
clear, Ribbon Brook hurried on its way, over rainbow 
pebbles and glinting sands, with tiny rapids and splashing 
waterfalls. 

David halted by a stretch of fairly smooth water, and, 
carefully setting down his boat, he launched it out into the 
current. But no sooner was the little ship well away down 
stream than Jackanapes was in the water and, seizing the 
boat in his mouth, brought it to shore and laid it at David's 
feet. In vain David explained, ordered and scolded. Jacka- 
napes could not or would not understand, and at last David 
laid the boat on the bank, a bit out of patience but not 
really angry at his shaggy friend. Another time would do as 
well as this for sailing the little blue and gold boat; there 
were always new and strange things to be seen by the brook, 
but, David decided, Jackanapes must not spoil the fun a 
second time. 

What was it to be? A dam? A water-wheel? An hour’s 
fishing for chub in the pool by the alder thicket? David 
thought of all these without making a choice; then, all at 
once, he laughed aloud, looked down at Jackanapes and said: 

“Sailors, Jackanapes. If you won’t let us be sailors our- 
selves, you must come with me while I see if I can find some 
real sailors. No paddling in the water and no running ahead 
of me, remember.” 

With an inviting snap of thumb and finger, David set off 
along the bank, quite slowly, for he was looking carefully at 
all around him but particularly at the stream. And this was 
the beginning of the pleasantest of rambles, one that took 
them to the very end of the stream, and on the way David 
a with those he ever after called ‘“‘The Sailors of Ribbon 

rook.” 


JUST BEYOND the foot of a tiny waterfall the bank was 
very low, the stream widened, and at one side lay still and 
without current in a “backwater.” It was here that David 
saw the first of the sailors—Dolo the Raftsman. 

A small handful of leaves lay floating on the surface of the 
stream, leaves bound together with ropes thin as the finest 
silk, but strong enough to hold the bundle of leaves and 
sticks so that they made a floating platform on which stood 
the raft-builder. A rather large, flat and big-bodied spider 
was fastening the last of the many cobweb threads that held 
the raft together. This was Dolo the Raftsman, a handsome 
fellow, with a body of chocolate-brown edged with a band of 
yellow. More graceful in appearance than most spiders, 
Dolo’s body was shaped somewhat like that of a large water 
beetle, not wide and narrowing to a point at the hinder end. 

As David watched, he saw that this platform of leaves was 
not a spider nest but a boat that the spider had built for 
himself, a craft that would carry him close to the water 
insects on which he lived. This was the spider's fishing-boat 
and hunting ship. 

The raft was drifting nearer and 
nearer to where the full current of the 
stream ran swiftly. Nearer and nearer, 
and then, with a whisk and a whirl, the 
current snatched the frail craft and Dolo 
the Rafisman had started upon another 
voyage. 

So far, Jackanapes had been ever so 
good, and David had to whistle twice 
before the big dog followed, for he had 
been cooling his toes in the brook. They 
followed the bank around two bends of 
the stream before David saw anyone who 
could be called a sailor, and if he had 
been only one minute or even half a 
minute later, he would not have seen this 
sailor, a sailor of the air who had his own 
way of crossing Ribbon Brook. 

A small, low bush grew close to the 
edge of the bank, its green leaves as fresh 
as if there had been a summer shower. 
Here, near the tip of one of the branches, 
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a tiny, round-bodied, greyish creature crouched on the 
swaying perch. It was another spider, and at first David did 
not know that he was looking at another sailor. 

The breeze, a very gentle breeze it was, blew across the 
clover field and across the brook, and it seemed to David 
as if the grey percher on the twig was planning to cross the 
stream in some way. As David watched, he saw the sunlight 
flash its reflection from a thread-thin rod or spike that 
pointed up and out from the tip of the leaf to which the 
spider was clinging. David knew at once that this thinnest 
of glistening rods was a thread of silk woven by the spider, a 
thread so light that it floated its length of several inches as 
if it had been a fluff of thistledown. 

A puff of wind swayed the branches of the bush, and just 
then the tiny grey percher on the branch-tip sprang free 
of the branch and, clinging to the end of the glistening 
thread, swept up and away across the stream. David 
watched the tiny sailor of the air until the cobweb ship was 
lost to view, carrying with it Aero, the second sailor of 
Ribbon Brook. 

A little farther down stream, bushes and thick grasses 
fringed both banks of the brook, which ran swiftly in noisy, 
tumbling rapids for a hundred yards or more until it reached 
a place where the banks became lower, and one could cross 
the stream dry-shod upon the stepping-stones. There were 
only three of them, with gently rounded tops that offered a 
safe foothold for anyone who wished to cross Ribbon Brook. 

David, with Jackanapes following him quietly—so you see 
that Jackanapes was still ever-so-good—had reached a spot 
but halfway along the hundred-yard stretch of rapids, when 
there swept into view a sailor who looked as if a sailor’s life 
was a far from safe or pleasant one. 

“Oh, Jackanapes, I do believe it is little Ann Meadow- 
mouse.” 

The boat on which the tiny grey mouse was sweeping 
down the rapids was but a piece of bark, one edge of which 
looked as if it had been broken off from a larger piece but a 
short time before. This told the story to David as plainly as 
if he had seen what had happened to make an unwilling 
sailor of wee Ann Meadowmouse. Upstream, a small log had 
been placed across the brook for a footbridge, and as the 
meadowmouse pit-patted out on the log, a section of bark 
loosened tinder her feet and in a moment she was adrift 
with a bit of the bark for a boat. 

Although David ran as fast as he could, the bark raft and 
its frightened passenger reached the stepping-stones before 
he did, and when he rounded a bend from where he could see 
the crossing, the raft had disappeared. Yes, the raft was 
nowhere to be seen, but little Ann Meadowmouse was in 
plain view. {Continued on next page} 
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STEPPING 
InTo 
FALL... 








No. 275 — A distinctive use of line and 
cut marks this good-looking street frock 
for Fall. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40. Size 36 
requires 334 yards of 39 inch material for 









the long-sleeved style. 






No. 111 — Particularly charming in light 
wools for Autumn, this frock wears a flat- 
tering jabot collar. In sizes 32, 34, 36 and 
38. Size 36 requires 4 yards of 
39 inch material. 









No. 114 — To be made either with con- 
trasting or self top—a youthful mode for 
the slim woman. In sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40. Size 36 requires 234 yards, con- 
trasting material |'/2 yds. of 39 
inch material, 















A New Fall Style Book containing a varied 
selection of newest Chatelaine patterns, 
is now available. Send orders direct to 
Chatelaine Pettern Service. The price is 
15 cents. 








They may be obfdined from stores in mest cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If you favorite dealer does 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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FRETTED 
AND FUMED 
AT 
SLUGGISH 

DRAINS | 





clogging Grease and 
Grime . . . never 
harms the plumbing 


HY be annoyed by stopped-up 
drains? Just sprinkle Gillett’s Pure 
Flake Lye down each week. Use it full 
strength—it will not harm the enamel or 
plumbing. It cuts through all clogging 
matter... kills germs and destroys odors. 
It’s easy to be your own plumber this 
workless way! Get a tin of Gillett’s Lye 
from your grocer today. It will save you 
hours of unnecessary scrubbing and rub- 
bing all over the house. 


Never dissolve lye in hot water. The 
action of the lye itself heats the water. 


FREE BOOKLET—The new edition of the Gil- 
lett’s Lye Booklet gives dozens of practical hints 
for saving time and wo-k with this powerful cleanser 
and disinfectant. Address Standard Brands Limited, 
Fraser Avenue & Liberty Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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The 
Stubborn Thumb 


(Continued from page 66) 





Tansy would have got along beautifully 


| if it hadn’t been for the cuff link. She found 


it under her dressing table. Shean had 
dropped it, and it had skidded over into 
her half of the room. There were scratches 
on the floor where Shean had angled fer it 
with a golf club. Somehow those little 
scratches upset Tansy terribly. Tansy 
picked the cuff link up. 

Tansy cried that afternoon, with the 
cuff link in her hand. She cried as she had 
never cried before, great wrenching sobs 
that frightened and exhausted her. Tansy 
thought she could never cry again after 
that, because all-the tears she would ever 
have, had been wrung out of her. 

Tansy got up quickly when she saw what 
time it was. She was frightened when she 
looked in the mirror. Shean must never see 
the face that stared back at her. She must 
get a new face—for Shean. 

Tansy went down town and had a facial. 
She had a manicure and a shampoo, and 
hot packs and cold packs on her eyes, and 
an hour’s rest in a long chair. “‘Just relax,” 
the attendant said. Tansy relaxed as com- 
pletely as a taut wire. 

Tansy bought a dress. It was a velvet 
dress. It was burnt orange, it was brown, 
it was tangerine and smoke and cloud—an 
autumn-fire dress with a touch of frost 


| upon it. She wore the bronze slippers; she 


| wore a swinging carnelian necklace with 
| frosted silver leaves. 


When Tansy went downstairs that night 
to greet her guests, her head was very high. 
Her mouth was very gay and very red, and 
her cheeks were just red enough, and her 
eyes were rather unusually bright, and the 
flaming topknot of her curls waved like a 

er. 

Paul Bernsen was the first arrival. He 
looked like a wash drawing, Tansy thought; 
well done, but rather dim. She had asked 
him to come early, because his presence 
would give her poise. It gave her no end of 


| poise to refuse to let him kiss her. “You'll 


spoil my nice new face,” she said. She was 
all alive with poise when she opened the 
door for Caroline and Shean. 

“Be careful of the line,”” she said at once. 

The line immediately engaged everyone’s 
attention. ‘“They make you walk it. If you 
fall off, you miss your dinner—”’ 

“They're going to have a tug of war—” 

“We had that,” said Tansy. “It’s all 
over. Will you come upstairs, Caroline?” 
She did not dare to look at Shean. 

Caroline was slipping off a long black 
coat, laying aside a small white flower tur- 
ban. She was, Tansy saw at once, striking. 
A tall woman, rather splendidly made, with 
large fine features, and strongly marked 
brows above black eyes. Her hair was black, 
too, and shining like satin, and she wore it 
parted plainly and laid in a flat coil on her 
neck. Her dress was black, and very long, 
and very tight, and it flowed over the smooth 
lines of her body like water; it had a high 
collar and a round yoke of flat white velvet 
flowers. She was older than Tansy had 
expected. Tansy had always heard of the 
attraction of older women. So this was it, 
then. 

Caroline gave herself a casual look in the 
mirror, as if she hardly expected to find 
anything to change; she turned, and her 
hands were very easy at her sides. ‘‘Why 
are you divorcing him?” she said. 

“Because of you.” Tansy bit the words 
back. ‘Because I’m in love,”’ she said. It 
was true, too. 

“When it’s done, it’s done,” Caroline 
said. ‘“You can’t undo it then.” 

So she was warning her, was she? She 
needn’t be afraid Tansy would back out. 


“Don’t worry,” she said lightly. They went 
down the stair together. Paul Bernsen was 
waiting for Tansy at the foot. Shean was 
waiting for Caroline. 

Everybody knew about it by the time 
they were at the table. It came out quite 
naturally over the seating. “You see it’s a 
divorce party,” Tansy said brightly. 

“So original!’’ said Nedra. 

Tansy looked at Shean then—and looked 
away again. Shean had never been so big 
and tall and stubborn and lovable. But 
there was a look in his eyes: a terrrible, 
heart-wrenching tenderness. Tansy could 
not bear it, not when it was for Caroline. 

Shean put on his coat when Caroline 
went. He paused with his hand on the door 
and looked back at Tansy. Tansy looked 
back at him. It took every ounce of strength 
in her body, and every inch of pride; it took 
all the love she had borne for Shean since 
ever the world began to meet that look. 
But she met it staunchly. She hoped her 
smile was as light-hearted as his. 

“Good-by, Tansy,’’ Shean said cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Hope you enjoy the desertion.” 

““Good-by, Shean,’’ Tansy said. “See you 
in court.” 

The door closed. For just an instant 
Shean’s high head was painted against the 
glass. Then he was gone. 

Tansy had forgotten Paul Bernsen. She 
was surprised when she found him waiting. 
“You here?’’ she cried. ‘What for? Don’t 
you know the party’s over?” She all but 
pushed him into the cold outside. She 
slammed the door behind him. She caught 
her hand in the heavy door, but she did not 
even notice. It was such a little pain com- 
pared to Shean’s going. 


TANSY DID a shocking thing after Shean 
went. She crossed over into Shean’s half of 
the room. 

Taasy knelt down beside Shean’s empty 
chair. There was a worn hollow in it. Tansy 
laid her head in the hollow. She put her 
arms around Shean’s chair. She did not 
cry. She could not cry any more, because 
all her tears had been wrung out of her. 


Sergeants 


Tansy was as empty of tears as the chair | 


was empty of Shean. Shean was gone. 

“Oh, Shean!’ Tansy cried. “I love you 

so.” 
Tansy heard a sound behind her. She 
turned, and it was Shean. There was that 
look in his eyes—that blue beseeching look. 
She glanced past him to find Caroline. 
Caroline wasn’t there. 

“‘Where’s Caroline?” she said. 

“Caroline’s gone home,” said Shean. “I 
got Bernsen to take her.” He added 
hoarsely: “‘You did put him out. You know 
you did. I saw you do it.” 

“What of it?” said Tansy. 

“I thought you were in love with him.” 

“I am not,” said Tansy. “I never was. 
I only pretended I was because you were in 
love with Caroline.” 

“Caroline?”’ said Shean. “She’s old 
enough to be my mother. She only let me 
stay at her house when you had that fellow 
here.” 

“T only had him here,”’ said Tansy, “‘when 
you were with Caroline. What did you want 
a divorce for, if you weren't in love with her?”’ 

“T didn’t want one. You did.” 

“I didn’t either. You did.” 

“I did not. You said yourself—” 

“T never.” 

“‘Who’s being stubborn?” said Shean. 

“You are,” said Tansy. 

Shean Valqueen picked Tansy up and 
tucked her under his arm. He picked up the 
chair. It was a big chair. He scuffed out 
the chalk line with his shoes. He carried the 
chair to the fire. He kicked the fire to make 
it burn. He set Tansy on his knee. He 
shook Tansy till her curls came down and he 
kissed her till she was dizzy. “I'll teach 
you,” quoth Shean Valqueen, “to get 
divorces from me,” 


“WHY, TANSY. You've hurt your hand,” 
said Shean. 

Tansy snuggled deeper into Shean’s arms. 
“I shut it in the door,” she said, “and pinched 
my stubborn thumb.” 
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LEAS are a menace to your dog’s 

health. Either Serceant’s SkIp-FLEA 
Soap oR PowbeR will kill fleas, lice and 
ticks. Sold by druggists and pet supply 
dealers everywhere. 

Write for Free Dog Book. We urge you 
to write for a free copy of SERGEANT’s Doc 
Book. 58 pages. Illustrated. Diagnoses 
dog ailments and tells how to treat them. 
Get it at once. 

SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES, Ltd. 
169 Dufferin Strect 
Toronto, Canada 
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For bridges and 
afternoon teas Paris Pate Sand- 
wiches are a real delight. Delicate 
-.. delicious ,,. @ treat to eat. x» 


PARIS-PATE 








¥ 
The amazing action of Pedodyne is tral R 
¥y marvelous, and 

oo to p Sane whose bunions cause constant foot trouble and 
a rte ing bulge tothe shoes, It sto pain almost instantly 
and with the inflammation and swelling reduced so quickly 
you y= be able to wear smaller, neater shoes with ease and 
comfort. Breve tt By actual test on your own bunion. Just 
write and say, “‘I Want To Try Pedodyne.”” No obligation, 


Pedodyne Co., 201 Shepherd St., Dept.C-27, Winds-r, Ont. 
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No. 1244 — An attractive 
frock for a novelty print or 
silk crepe. There is an nverted 
pleat at the back. Sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. Size 4 requires 
I'/y yards of 39 inch and 4 
yards of 35 inch material. 
ant 
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No. 105—A delightful frock for 
the school girl — and easily 
"partyfied," in silk. Sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14. Size 10 requires 
214, yards of 39 inch material. 





No. 112 — Every girl will love 
the tricky arrangement on this 
dress with its buttons and bow. 
In sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 10 requires 234 yards of 
39 inch material for the long- 

sleeved dress. 


Chatelaire Patterns ~ 





No. 109 — Her autumn coat 

couldn't be smarter, whether 

in tweeds or plain fabrics. In 

sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 

Size 10 requires 234 yards of 
39 inch material. 
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FASHIONS FOR 
THRE YOUNGER SET 


Price 15 cents 


No. 108 — A brother and sister 
outfit that is adorable! In 
sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 6 
requires 2!/, yards of 35 inch 
material for the boy's suit and 
2¥% yards for the girl's dress. 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from storcs in most cities, or direct from Te Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenuc, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer doce 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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WHAT TO WEAR 
IN EARLY FALL 


Chatelaine Patterns ~ 


1292 


No. 1292 — Suitable for every 
age of woman is this grace- 
ful frock with the circular 
ruffles. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
and 46 inches. Size 38 requires 
4g yards of 39 inch material. 





1272 


No. 1272 — For those last warm 

summer afternoons and early 

fall evenings. Sizes !1, 13, 15, 

17 and 19 years. Size 15 re- 

quires 3!/4, yards of 39 inch 
material. 


Price 15 cenls 
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No. |10—A two-piece lingerie 
set in one pattern, with night- 
dress and slip. In sizes 32, 34, 
36, 38 and 40. Size 36 requires 
4'/g yards of 39 inch material, 
and 2!/, yds for the slip. 


1; 
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No. 8352 — Your drawer of 

lingerie is sure to need re- 

plenishing at this time. Here is 

an attractive suggestion. Sizes 

32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 

Size 36 requires |'/> yards of 
39 inch material. 
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No. 44 — Two-piece pyjamas 

which may be cut with long 

sleeves for winter wear, if de- 

sired. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 

and 42 inches. Size 36 re- 

quires 434 yards of 39 inch 
material. 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from storea in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 


not carry them in stock we 


glad to have you give us his name andaddress. 


When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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Have a New 


Bedroom— 
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lfidex of ANdventiaers 


NLY worthy products and services are accepted for introduction to 
Chatelaine homes through the advertising pages of Chatelaine. 
Readers, therefore, can buy the lines advertised in Chatelaine with confi- 
dence of satisfactory service. By insisting on trade-marked lines of known 
quality and value, Chatelaine readers avoid costly mistakes when buying 
for their homes. 
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Make your selection at your 
own store or use the coupon 
it you prefer. 


Andrew Malcolm, with factories in Kincardine 
and Listowel, is an old Canadian manufacturer 
whose reliable products have earned the respect 
and confidence of families everywhere. Look 
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The Canadian Spool Cotten Co., KINCARDINE, ONTARIO 


Dept. X-33, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 
Please send me leaflet and transfer for the follow- 
ing embroideries: 
| Cushion (; Embroidered Picture (1; Breakfast 
| Set [1]; Linen Gloves (1; Bridge Motifs (]; Em- 
broidered Picture (_}. I enclose Sc. for each (25c 
for set of six). Check the ones you want. 
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Send free booklet on Canadian Colonial | 


Compiled as a convenience to the readers of Chatelaine; 
bedroom furniture to 


this index is not guaranteed against occasional error or 
omissicn, but the greatest care is taken to ensure accuracy. 
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Three Hats 


1212 


THe IMPORTANCE 
OF ACCESSORIES 


CCESSORIES can do astonishing things for one's wardrobe. 

A With their help, one frock or suit can be made to play the 

part of several smart ensembles. For slim autumn purses 

there's no better economy than to build your wardrobe around one 

simple costume. Such a one, for instance, as No. 1178, which is one 
of our most adaptable patterns. 


Make it up as it is shown, if you like, using three colors, or rather, 
one color and two tones of a second. That is the newest color scheme 
for fall wear — beige, brown and green, for instance; or dark red 
with two shades of grey. Use the bright color for belt and buttons; 
the light tone for the top, and darker shade for the skirt and jacket. 
Or reverse the two tones ‘f you prefer. 










Perhaps you would rather the frock were all of one shade. Then make 
the top in one piece and dress the neckline with one of the enchanting 
coliars shown. Should a separate blouse and skirt be your pet en- 
semble for fall, a little fitting will adjust this same pattern to make 
a waist-skirt, and to wear with it you have a choice of the two new 
blouses illustrated. 










Choose whichever version appeals to you, and crown your "economy 
ensemble" with one of the three attractive hats and matching pair of 
gloves which can be made up from pattern No. 1212. 


Chatelaine Patterns ~ Price 15 cents 























No. 1178—A smart jacket-frock which may No. 1212 — Three distinctive hats, gaunt- 


form the basis for your fail wardrobe. let gloves, and a swagger scarf — all 

Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 34 from the one pattern. They come in g 

requires 3 yards of 54 inch material and sizes small, medium and large. . 3 ‘ 
1/4 yards of 35 inch material. \ ~ 4 


No. 1072 — Four versions of a collar and Li 


cuff set are included in this pattern. Cut x : 
in one size only. r 
No. 106 — A smart, front-closing blouse No. 107 — The swagger puff sleeves and 


with high or low collar, long or short new neckline distinguish this new blouse. a 
sleeves. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. Size Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. Size 36 re- ; 
36 requires 2!/ yards of 39 inch material. quires 25% yards of 39 inch material. f 
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LOVE IN A ONE-ROOM APARTMENT 


BOB, WE'D SAVE ON RENT LIVING 
HERE. COST LESS TO FURNISH, TOO. 
BUT “ONE ROOM AND BATH“IS PRETTY SMALL 
FOR TWO PEOPLE 
NOT WHEN THEY 
LOVE EACH OTHER 
AS WE DO. OUR 
MARRIAGE 1S GOING 
TO BE ONE LONG 
HONEYMOON 


HEAVENS, SALLY, | NEVER 
REALIZED ONE COULD HAVE 
*B.0” AND NOT KNOW IT 
‘LL GET SOME LIFEBUOY 

AT ONCE 


HOW REFRESHING 
LIFEBUOY IS WASHES 


TIRED FEELING —*B.O” 
HASNT A CHANCE 


PATSY, QUICK— 
RUN NEXT DOOR 
FOR MRS. AMES! 
| THINK I'M GOING 

TO FAINT 





AWAY THAT HOT STICKY, 


THAT SUMMER 


1 DO, SALLY, BUT BOB TALKS NOW 
ABOUT A LARGER PLACE. SAYS WE 
NEED TO GET AWAY FROM EACH 
OTHER AT TIMES— ESPECIALLY IN 
HOT WEATHER 


STILL LIKE YOUR 
LITTLE APARTMENT, 
DARLING ? 


NO ‘BO! NOW TO SPOIL THIS HAPPY HOME 


WHEN YOU GET YOUR RAISE BOB_ 
1 KNOW THE CUTEST LITTLE 
BUNGALOW — : 
FINE! BUT WELL NEVER 
BE HAPPIER THAN WE ARE 
RIGHT HERE 
SWEETHEART 


I(T MUST HAVE BEEN 
THE HEAT 


YOU OUGHT TO BE 
SPANKED— BOILING YOUR 
WASH ON A DAY 
—\ LIKE THIS 


THAT'S BECAUSE | DION'T 
BOIL CLOTHES TODAY. 
| USED RINSO, JOHN~ 
ANO | HAD THE 
EASIEST 
WASHDAY 
EVER! 


WASN'T THIS 
A SCORCHER ? 
BUT THE HOUSE: 
SEEMS NICE 


A LOT— AS | FOUND OUT TO 
“MY SORROW! | SUSPECT 
YOUVE MADE THE SAME MISTAKE 
{DID ONCE. IT 1S SO EASY TO 
OFFEND THESE HOT 
PERSPIRY DAYS 


SALLY, YOU'VE BEEN 
MARRIED TWO YEARS 
TELL ME WHAT 
HOT WEATHER HAS TO 
DO WITH HAPPINESS ? 


ea rect a lot of Lifebuoy—and even then you'll be 
surprised! For its deep-cleansing lather purifies 
both face and body pores. Makes dull, cloudy skin glow 
with radiant loveliness. Stops “B.O.’ ( body odour)—the 
unforgivable fault so common these hot, perspiry days. 
In hard or soft water, hot or 
cold—Lifebuoy gives quanti- 
ties of soft, luxurious lather. 
Its fresh, clean, quickly-van- 
ishing scent tells you Life- 
buoy does more! 

Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Bureau 


NEXT TIME USE RINSO, IT 
SAVES SCRUBBING AND BOILING. 
RINSO SOAKS CLOTHES 
WHITE AS SNOW 


AND THE WASH 
IS 40R 5 SHADES 
WHITER 


AY goodbye to steaming kitchens . . . to back- 

breaking scrubbing—use Rinso. Its creamy suds 
soak out dirt— save scrubbing, boiling. Clothes 
last 2 or 3 times longer. You'll save lots of money. 
Rinso gives rich, lasting suds — even in hardest 
water. Makes dishwashing easy. Makers of 23 
famous Canadian a 
washers recommend 6 Riss 
Rinso. Tested and iT 4} / 
approved by Good G 
Fousekeeping Institute. 





Millions use esc in tub, washer and dishpan 
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e THE LAST WORD * 


Our Readers Have It. 


Chatelaines of Tomorrow 


THREE CHEERS, or more, for ‘‘Disturb- 
ing Age,” which appeared in your July 
issue. Let’s have many more like it. House- 
wives and mothers: are not your only 
readers. There are many girls of my own 
age who enjoy Chatelaine and wait its 
arrival each month. I know they will back 
me up in expressing a real pleasure in this 
story of a young girl. This is my last word 
—but I hope it won’t be the last word from 
Elizabeth Whiting.—‘‘Still at School,” Vic- 
toria, B.C, 


™ 
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More "Family Style" 


I HAVE to go down on my knees and beg 
you never to publish another story like 
“Family Style,” You see, I am the mother 
of five girls aged from thirteen to twenty- 
three, and also the unhappy owner of several 
pairs of nice, comfy bedroom slippers. Now 
the girls have informed me, individually 
and collectively, that if ever the word wed- 
ding is mentioned in our home they will 
immediately burn all my old shoes! My 
peace of mind is completely ruined, I don’t 
think that’s fair—though I’ll admit to you 
that in many respects that household 
resembles ours! Isn’t it excruciatingly 
funny to see a letter such as E.F.G., of 
Toronto, writes—the one who complains 
about this story? It isn’t everyone who 
“can turn out such stuff as ‘Family Style’.” 
Take it from one who reads the magazines 
and knows.—M.W. Claresholm. 





From a June Bride 


PERHAPS IT would interest you to know 
that your articles in June Chatelaine on 
“Moment of Beauty” and “At the Sound of 
the Wedding Bell” were of invaluable aid 
to me at the time of my marriage. I still 
keep the magazine as there are so many 
things in it to help me. Chatelaine is an old 
favorite of mine and it was a great help that 
just when I needed the particular informa- 
tion, you had it. Probably hundreds of 
a brides felt the same way.—C.J.H., 
ta. 


For Group Discussion 


YOUR AUGUST issue was full of nice, 
summery reading, and I enjoyed it, especi- 
ally the story ‘Fond Affection.”” We home 
bodies like the odd touch of glamor about 
our fiction—I guess that’s why the movies 
are so well patronized. But, personally 
speaking, I’ll be glad to ‘‘get my teeth” into 
a good, topical, serious article again. That 
is why I’m writing you—because I noticed 
your announcement concerning Nellie Mc- 
Clung’s coming article “Shall Women 
Preach?” I surely am looking forward to 


reading that article, for I know Mrs. 
McClung will give us lots to think about in 
it. It is this type of magazine reading that 
supplies conversation at club and church 
group meetings, and often gives me, as 
secretary of my particular group, leads on 
subjects for discussion and debate. Let’s 
have more of them, by all means.—Mrs. 
S. J. C., Lethbridge, Alberta. 


“We Want Some More” 


WHEN IS Chatelaine going to publish more 
handicrafts? I, and many other women in 
this locality, are intensely interested in 
handicrafts of all sorts. Just now, particu- 
larly, we are beginning to think of hobby- 
crafts for the fall and winter months. All 
of us here enjoyed your Fruit Basket Quilt 
so much. Several women made it up, and it 
looks extremely nice in every case—it seems 
to have the faculty of making the shabbiest 
room look gay and colorful! 

The pen-painting instructions you ran 
some months ago were enthusiastically 
received here, too. You’d be surprised to 
know how many have taken to pen-painting 
like “ducks to water” since reading that 
article. It’s a fascinating pastime. 

Is there anything else you can give us 
along the same line? More quilts, knitting 
and crochet designs, or some other inter- 
esting craft like pen-painting? Everything 
you've published like this has given us an 
immense amount of satisfaction. But, like 
Oliver Twist, we want some more!— 
Bertha S., Peterborough, Ont, 
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Love and the Liver 


NW. 


TALK OF a jaundiced outlook! Mrs. 
Anderson certainly has one to write such an 
article as ‘Is Love a Disease of the Liver?” 
It was all very well for the Ancients to pick 
the wrong organs for the seat of love, but in 
these enlightened times, people know 
better—or should. Certainly love is not 
intellectual; but neither is it madness. It is 
the necessarily enforced suppression of the 
mating instinct before marriage that causes 
the various symptoms noted by Mrs. 
Anderson, and not the symptoms which 
cause people to fall in love as she so fondly 
imagines. 

What is needed is not an antidote for 
love—but an antidote for the kind of loose 
thinking in which Mrs. Anderson indulges. 
—M.E.J. Brandon. 


The Original Wedding 


WILL YOU please send me twelve copies 
of the June Chatelaine? We are especially 
interested in the story by Clara Turner, 
“Family Style.” It is almost as comical as 
the actual wedding!—C.P.K., South Pasa- 
dena, California. 


For 'Teen Age Folk 


THAT STORY of Isabel Campbell’s 
,,.Dancing Mothers’ was certainly good, 
but. I wouldn’t advise husbands reading it 
unless they have a sense of humor. I had a 
hearty laugh while reading it, and have had 
several good chuckles since remembering 
bits of it. 

I do wish you had something for the 
children between the ages of ten and sixteen: 
you cover every other phase of a home, why 
not this? Books are expensive. The eager 
young minds have read everything we or 
our friends have, and daily papers have 
nothing to offer them except comics — and 
they are poor brain food. Could you not 
devote a page or two to them—a story or 
article on history, geography, or perhaps 
hygiene?—H.R.M., Toronto. 





The August Fiction 


WHAT A power Beryl Gray has! I’ve just 
finished “‘The Black Siberians.” Her stories 
are so thrillingly real. Give us a lot more of 
her work, “Second Rate Actress” was a 
good story but I thought the illustrations 
entirely ruined it. This kind of stuff gives 
me a pain—and I hate to feel like that about 
anything in Chatelaine. 

“The Best in Life” by Allan Swinton 
makes one want to meet the author. What 
a fine understanding soul he must be!— 
M.M., White Rock. 





Interesting Advertising 


THE STORIES in the August issue were 
most refreshing, but I was sorry you had 
adopted the old-fashioned style of mixing 
up your housekeeping and fiction. They do 
not mix well. It makes endless labor copy- 
ing, where ordinarily in Chatelaine the whole 
department could be removed from the 
book and still leave the stories untouched. 
I like Chatelaine best of all my reading mat- 
ter. The advertising matter is made very 
interesting too and comes in for a large 
share of my time. It is both educational and 
interesting. May every success be yours!— 
M.E., Winnipeg. 


A Father's Hobby-Horse 


SPEAKING AS the father of five daughters, 
whose ages range from twenty-five to ten, I 
know all about what ‘makes a woman 
beautiful.”” And it isn’t lipstick and it isn’t 
clothes. Mr. Grier in the August issue, came 
nearest to a correct analysis of the situation 
when he said “Every healthy-minded girl 
who does not disfigure herself is pretty sure 
to have a definite kind of beauty. Attrac- 
tiveness is so nearly akin to beauty that it 
causes in the mind of the male who is 
attracted the one thought that the girl is 
beautiful.” 

But it’s the hardest thing in the world to 
convince the modern young woman of this 
hoary fact. At the risk of seeming to mount 
a father’s traditional hobby-horse, I'd like 
to point out one phrase in Mr. Grier’s state- 
ment—‘‘who does not disfigure herself.” 
Why will women deliberately spoil what 
looks they have been endowed with, for the 
sake of a whim of fashion or an extraordinary 
desire to look exactly like each other? If 
Chatelaine can answer that it will be perform- 
ing a real service to puzzled masculine 
minds. Each one of my daughters is reason- 
ably good-looking, but I cannot conscienti- 
ously say that any of them is beautiful— 
for the simple reason that for years maga- 
zines and movies and fashion-writers have 
fed them with the wrong point of view about 
“what makes a woman beautiful.” The 
artists who contributed to the article in 
August Chatelaine may not have been 
particularly enlightened in their responses to 
this question, but they at least have pre- 
sented the only sane, sensible remarks on a 
subject which, it seems, must occupy the 


‘ greatest part of a woman’s mentality from 


cradle to grave.—K, L. B., Vancouver. 


"Disturbing Age" 


NOW THAT you've given us such a vivid 
characterization of a father’s problems in 
training his adolescent daughter, couldn’t 
you find an author to do something as vital 
for a father’s difficulties with his son? A 
father generally gets along better with his 
girls anyway, and a mother with her sons. 
It is the opposite association which so often 
gives the real trouble.—L.I.G., Montreal. 


Chatelaine's Modern House 


WE’RE ALL very thrilled in our house that 
you are going to give us a series of articles 
on modern home decoration and building. 
What a delightful house that is you showed 
in your August issue! We have gone over 
the plans carefully and find them very 
practical, original and interesting. It is in 
this sort of thing that I find Chatelaine so 
stimulating. Congratulations!—Mary B., 
Woodstock. 
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to make the perfect cleanser 
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OLD DUTCH 


Thousands of years ago, mighty volcanoes in the Rocky Mountain 
/ 
region erupted masses of a whitish material in a foamlike state 


which on cooling slowly settled to earth. It also fell on lakes 
aaa —, 


ha ace TEs =>) (now dried up) and filtered to the bottom forming deep and pure 


deposits of this material which our scientists named seismotite. 


SE 
iy @ | e| 1D) ut (@ a | Scientific research discovered the marvelous cleaning proper- 


ties of seismotite. It was found to clean more quickly, safely and 
more economically, and therefore, it was used to make Old Dutch 
... the only one of its kind. 


Seismotite (pronounced sis“mo-tite) is composed of flaky, flat- 
shaped particles that cover more surface and contact it com- 
pletely. As a result, Old Dutch goes further and does more cleaning 
per penny of cost. It cleans without scratching because it is free 
from the wasteful, destructive grit found in ordinary cleansers. 

You don’t need a variety of cleansers! Whether it’s painted 
woodwork, porcelain, kitchen utensils, floors or glassware, you'll 
find Old Dutch cleans quicker and better than anything else. It’s 
kind to the hands, doesn’t clog drains, is odorless and removes 
odors. There is no substitute for its quality and economy. 


MADE IN CANADA 





